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"phis  column  will  be  the  next  to  the  last  that  I  will 

write  as  vice  chancellor  for  the  Sewanee  magazine. 

In  it.  I  wanted  to  share  with  a  wider  audience  some 

i  the  more  memorable  personal  moments  that  Joan 

ind  I  have  experienced  over  the  last  eleven  plus  years. 

The  first  came  in  March  1988  when  we  were  interviewed 

campus.  I  indicated  to  Manning  Pattillo  (C'41 )  that  we 
anted  to  see  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Girault  Jones,  a  former  bish- 
i  of  Louisiana  and  close  friend  of  Joan's  parents,  a  former 
ancellor  of  die  university,  and  die  bishop  who  had  con- 
rmedjoan.  We  walked  into  his  house  and  he  immediately 
tated,  "The  last  time  I  saw  you  two  was  in  Westminster 
bbey  in  the  summer  of  1962."  Thus  continued  a  warm  and 
ving  friendship,  affirmed  with  Bishop  (ones'  careful  super- 
vision of  the  construction  of  Chen  Hall  and  my  exchanging 
many  English  mystery  stories  with  Kathleen. 

During  our  first  two  years  at  Sewanee,  we  lived  in 
University  House  8,  a  comfortable  stone  house  across  from 
the  Bait  iiwick  W<  mien's  Center  and  a  former  abode  for  the 
Bairds,  the  Barclay  Wards,  and  the  Pearigens  among  oth- 
ers. In  the  spring  of  the  first  year,  we  awakened  to  find  the 
front  yard  covered  with  forks;  we  knew  diat  we  had  arrived 
and  that  (Jailor's  food  had  to  be  very  edible  that  dav. 

In  the  fall  of  1990,  Chen  Hall  was  finally  completed.  The 
fiiNt  guest  was  Cooper  Lloyd,  daughter  of  Chaplain  and  Mix 
Sam  Lloyd;  she  came  as  Chen  Hall's  first  "trick  or  treater."  A 
few  weeks  later,  Chen  Hall  was  ready  to  be  dedicated.  On 
the  Friday  night  of  the  dedication,  June  Chen  and  her  fam- 
ily arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  faculty  party.  For  all  of  us,  the 
poignancy  of  that  evening  will  long  be  remembered  as  we 
celebrated  the  new  residence  and  the  life  of  Clement  Chen, 
along  with  the  generosity  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  who  made  this  wonderful  residence  possible. 

For  Lessons  &  Carols  of  December  1990,  we  decided  to 
invite  a  number  of  friends  of  the  university  for  dinner  at  the 
newly  opened  Chen  Hall.  In  the  middle  of  the  service. 
Professor  Jerry  Smith  came  to  me  in  the  Chapel  and  asked 
me  how  to  Uirn  off  the  fire  alarm  in  Chen.  I  gave  him  some 
numbers  and  learned  that  the  damper  on  tfie  living  room 
fire  place  had  fallen,  that  the  house  was  full  of  smoke,  and 
thai  the  fire  department  could  not  silence  the  alarm.  I  went 
back  to  my  seat,  not  mentioning  any  of  this  to  Joan.  Wlien 
we  arrived  at  Chen  an  hour  later,  the  house  had  not  a  sin- 
gle whiff  of  smoke.  A  year  later  we  abandoned  the  real  logs 
for  a  gas  fire;  a  second  damper  incident  proved  too  much. 

In  early  1991,  a  group  of  us  went  to  visit  Sandy  Juhan, 
son  of  the  former  chancellor  and  legendaiy  figure  in  the 
life  of  the  university.  We  told  Sandy  that  we  had  a  challenge 
gift  for  a  new  adiletic  complex  and  that  it  was  quite  possi- 
ble that  the  new  facility  would  be  named  for  some  odier 
person.  Sandy's  instant  response;  "If  Daddy  were  here,  he 
would  take  his  name  off  and  sell  it  lor  another  million." 
Ironically  and  sadly,  the  pereon  who  made  the  challenge — 
Robert  Fowler — would  bv  his  untimely  death  have  his 
name  on  the  new,  wonderful  facility. 

hi  die  fall  of  1993,  the  formal  start  of  the  Campaign 
for  Sewanee  opened  with  a  gala  in  a  large  tent  pitched 
on  the  playing  field  by  Cravens  Hall.  The  entire 
evening  went  perfectly,  with  the  climax  being  the  entry 
of  the  robed  University  Choir  singing  the  Sewanee 
hymn;  there  were  no  dry  eyes  that  night. 

Nor  were  there  mam  tin  eves  lor  the  memorial  senile 
l<  >i  <  >iir  friend  and  colleague,  Ted  Stirling,  in  January  1995. 
I  lis  sudden  illness  and  death  on  Christmas  Eve  shook  the 
university  community.  The  sermon  preached  for  and 
about  Ted  by  Jeff  Walker,  now  a  current  regent,  moved  all 
of  ns.  The  presence  ol  Stirling's  ( lollee  I  louse  on  campus 
enves  a  constant  reminder  of  what  we  have  lost  and  vet 


what  we  gained  through  our  friendship  with  him. 

The  marriage  of  our  daughter,  Treebv,  to  Robbie 
Brown  in  June  1994  in  All  Saints'  Chapel  must,  of  course, 
be  regarded  as  a  family  highlight.  The  service  went  with- 
out a  hitch,  and  the  reception  featured  a  trombone  uio  of 
Joan  and  sons  Thad  and  George.  The  fact  that  grand- 
daughter Fiances  has  been  able  to  zoom  around  Chen 
Hall  as  a  two  year  old  has  given  us  great  pleasure  and  for 
her  a  lot  of  used  energy.  Son  George  spent  a  year  at  Chen 
and  in  Sewanee  completing  his  Yale  doctoral  dissertation; 
everyone  here  was  wonderful  to  him.  Aid  younger  son 
Thad  has  been  a  constant  fixture  at  any  and  all  athletic 
events  when  he  hits  been  in  Sewanee,  including  frequent 
diirty-SLX-hole  rounds  of  golf.  And  he  gave  his  wife,  Adiia. 
an  engagement  ring  on  a  snowy  night  at  the  Cross. 

Another  highlight  of  tiiese  years  came  accidentally,  but 
perhaps  providentially.  In  the  spring  of  1995  Scott  Wilson 
and  his  wife,  Sherry  Bergman,  came  to  ask  if  die  university 
would  sponsor  a  student  from  Bosnia.  Since  die  funds  for 
foreign  sUidents  were  already  committed,  die  funds  would 
have  to  come  for  the  first  year  from  the  discretionary  funds 
available  to  us.  They  did  not  know  my  long-time  academic 
interest  in  the  Balkans  and  die  First  World  War.  That  fall 
Inela  Selimoric  arrived,  shell  shocked,  frightened,  and  with 
workable,  self-taught  English.  Her  arrival  coincided  with 
Bob  Keele's  request  diat  Joan  serve  as  die  coordinator  of 
international  student  activities.  In  the  process,  Inela 
became  friend,  companion,  and  remarkable  student.  She 
and  the  other  international  students  honored  Joan  with  a 
surprise  resolution  at  last  year's  graduation,  a  step  about 
which  they  had  only  informed  Provost  Fred  Croom. 

No  account  of  our  years  would  be  complete  without  an 
expression  of  our  delight  at  having  wonderful  visitors  to 
Chen  Hall.  Certainly  the  most  public  feaUired  Archbishop 
and  Mrs.  Carey  in  March  of  1999;  his  presence  and  his 
remarkable  ability  to  make  each  person  feel  important 
made  it  special.  But  also  memorable  was  the  night  diat 
Admiral  William  Studeman  (C'62,  H'92)  stayed,  after 
teaching  in  my  intelligence  course.  Then  serving  as  the 
Deputy  Director  of  die  CIA,  he  arrived  the  day  that 
Aldrich  /Vines,  the  Soviet  spy,  had  been  arrested;  the  entire 
place  had  a  cloak  and  dagger  atmosphere  for  a  few  hours. 

But  there  has  been  another  group  of  visitore  as  well: 
Pierce  and  Tilghman  Myers  who  have  come  to  watch  the 
VC's  trains  run  in  die  basement.  The  set  is  not  fancy, 
(hough  il  will  be  after  retirement,  but  it  has  given  me 
much  fun  and  the  same  goes  for  Pierce  and  Tilghman. 

My  classroom  experiences,  like  Joan's  with  the  for- 
eign students,  are  special  moments.  My  courses  on 
the  First  World  War  and  intelligence  and  foreign  pol- 
icv  have  always  been  well  received;  fortunately,  my 
schedule  has  never  disrupted  the  class.  I  have  had 
wonderful,  talented,  interested  students,  main  of 
them  now  on  their  way  to  successful  careers  in  a  host 
of  activities. 

Finally,  whether  at  the  chapel  in  Hamilton  Hall  at 
the  School  of  Theology  or  St.  Luke's  Chapel  or  St. 
Augustine's  Chapel  or  All  Saints',  Joan  and  I  have  had 
a  series  of  spiritual  opportunities  over  the  years. 
Talented  chaplains,  gifted  chancellors,  faculty  and 
student  and  staff  friends:  all  have  given  the  spiritual 
aspects  of  this  wonderful  place  continued  meaning 
and  importance.  For  those  shared  experiences,  as 
well  as  countless  others  (including  of  course  some  dis- 
appointments) we  give  thanks.  Il  has  been  fun.  ■ 
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Trustees  Elect  New  Vice  Chancellor 
and  President 

Dr.  foel  L.  Cunningham,  president  of  Susquehanna 
University  in  Selinsgrove,  Pennsylvania,  was  unani- 
mously confirmed  as  die  fifteenth  vice  chancellor  and 
president  of  the  University  of  the  South  by  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  at  a  special  session  on  January  6. 

Cunningham  was  unanimously  nominated  by  the  uni- 
versity's sixteen-member  search  committee  following  a 
vearlong,  nationwide  search.  He  will  succeed  Dr.  Samuel  R. 
Williamson  who  retires  in  June  after  serving  twelve  years  as 
Sewance's  \ice  chancellor  and  president. 

"We  are  excited  to  welcome  Joel  and  Trudv 
Cunningham  to  Sewanee,"  said  die  Rt.  Rev.  Don  A. 
Wimberly,  chancellor  of  the  university,  chair  of  its  142- 
member  Board  of  Trustees,  an  Episcopal  bishop,  and  a 
member  of  the  search  committee.  "We  are  sure  that  Joel's 
experience  in  building  support  and  recognition  for  a 
strong  undergraduate  institution  should  serve  Sewanee 
well.  His  accomplishments  at  Susquehanna  speak  for 
themselves.  He  is  committed  to  an  institution  of  academ- 
ic excellence  witii  a  religious  foundation  and  tradition  of 
service.  His  steady,  experienced  leadership  provides  us 
with  the  confidence  that  he  is  called  to  lead  Sewanee  into 
this  new  century." 

Cunningham,  55,  has  been  president  of  Susquehanna 
University,  a  selective,  residential,  1600-student  university 
related  to  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America, 
since  1984.  His  tenure  at  Susquehanna  University  has 
been  marked  by  stead)'  growth  in  the  academic  quality  of 
the  institution  and  the  students  it  serves,  increased  enroll- 
ments, and  good  financial  health. 

Susquehanna  is  recognized  in  many  guidebooks  as 
one  of  die  best  small  universities  in  the  Northeast. 

Cunningham  said  he  welcomes  the  opportunity  to 
become  part  of  the  rich  tradition  and  great  promise  of 
the  University  of  the  South.  "Though  it  is  painful  to  leave 
an  academic  community  such  as  die  one  that  Trudy  and 
I  have  loved  at  Susquehanna  University  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  it  also  is  exhilarating  to  think  of  being  able 
to  contribute  to  the  continued  development  of  excel- 
lence, innovation,  and  community  at  Sewanee,  an  institu- 
tion of  very  special  character  and  promise.  I  am  honored 
and  humbled  by  this  opportunity." 

Raised  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  Cunningham  is  a 
1965  graduate  in  mathematics  and  psychology  from  the 
University  of  Chattanooga  (now  the  University  of 
Tennessee  at  Chattanooga).  He  has  an  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  in 
mathematics  from  the  University  of  Oregon.  He  taught 
mathematics  at  the  University  of  Kentucky  from  1969  to 
1974  where  he  served  under  then  department  Chair 
Stephen  Puckette.  Cunningham  later  returned  to  his 
alma  mater  in  Chattanooga  to  become  a  faculty  member 
and  dean  of  continuing  education  from  1974  to  1979. 
During  that  time,  he  spent  a  year  as  an  American  Council 
on  Education  Fellow  in  Academic  Administration  work- 
ing with  the  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville,  and  the  president  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  system.  In  1979,  he  became  vice  president  for 
academic  affairs,  dean  of  faculty,  and  professor  of  matiie- 
The  University  of  the  South 


matics  at  Susquehanna 
University.  In  1983,  he 
oversaw  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  academic  pro- 
grams into  three 
schools.  This  new  struc- 
ture led  to  Susquehan- 
na's Sigmund  Weis 
School  of  Business 
achieving  accreditation 
by  die  American  Assem- 
bly of  Collegiate  Schools 
of  Business.  In  1984  he 
became  president  of 
the  university. 

Cunningham    is    a 
founding    member   of 
both  the  National  (  ]am- 
pus  Compact  and  the 
Pennsylvania   Campus 
Compact — organiza- 
tions for  student  public 
service.  He  chaired  the 
Commission  on  Policy  Analysis  of  the 
National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities  from  1993 
to   1995  and  was  president   of  die 
Society     for     Values      in      Higher 
Education  from  1995  to  1999.  He  is  a 
past      president     of     Sigma      Chi 
Fraternity     (international)     and    a 
member  of  the  American    Mathe- 
matical Society  and  the  Mathematical 
Association  of  America. 

He  is  a  trustee  of  Tressler 
Lutheran  Services,  a  multi-state  social 
service  agency,  a  member  and  chair 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Sunbun 
Community  Hospital,  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Apple 
Hill  Chamber  Music  Center.  An  ama- 
teur cellist,  he  plays  in  the 
Susquehanna  University  Chamber 
Orchestra. 

He  is  married  to  Trudy  Bender 
Cunningham  who  is  in  her  twenty- 
first  year  at  Buc  knell  University,  where 
she  has  served  as  a  mathematics  facul- 
ty member,  acting  dean  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and,  in  recent 
years,  associate  dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  She 
holds  a  bachelor's  degree  from  the  University  of 
Tennessee  at  Chattanooga,  a  master's  degree  from  die 
University  of  Oregon,  and  a  doctorate  in  mathematics 
education  from  die  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxrille. 

At  Sewanee,  she  will  take  on  professional  responsibili- 
ties similar  to  those  she  has  at  Bucknell,  including  advis- 
ing students  and  prospective  students. 

The  Cunninghams  have  been  active  members  of  both 
Episcopal  and  Lutheran  congregations.  Their  two  daugh- 
ters, Nancy  and  Susan,  live  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area. 
The  Cunninghams  will  move  to  Sewanee  in  July.  ■ 


Top:  Joel  Cunningham, 
Sana  nee 's  fifteenth  vice 
chancellor,  addresses  the 
board  <>/  trustees  after  the 

unanimous  election. 
Above:  Joel  and  Trudy 
Cunningham  with 
Chancellor  Don  Wimberly. 
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Homecoming 


Top:  Saida  Huey  (former 
associate  director  oj  annu- 
al giving,  now  director  o/ 
career  services)  accepts  the 
Class  of  1949's  $100,000 
gift  In  the  Sewanee  Fund 
from  pick  Stephenson, 
C'49.  Stephenson  died 
November  18,  1999.  Please 
see  page  37. 

Below:  Harold  East  is,  C'37, 
accepts  the  Distinguished 
Alumni  Award,  accompa- 
nied by  Baby  Doll  Eustis 


More  than  1000  alumni  returned  to  the  Mountain  this 
fall  for  homecoming.  This  year's  alumni  dinner 
included  an  address  by  former  Senator  Howard 
Baker.  Alumni  spanning  more  than  six  decades  enjoyed 
Baker's  speech  and  honored  Harold  Eustis,  the 
Distinguished  Alumni  Award  winner;  Michael  Fan;  the 
Distinguished  Young  Alumni  Award  winner;  and  Gerald 
Smith,  the  Distinguished  Facility  and  Staff  award  winner. 
Harold  Eustis  is  a  graduate  of  Sewanee 's  class  of  1937. 
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Over  the 
years,  Enstis 
has  remained 
involved  in 
the  life  of  the 
university.  He 
was  a  member 
of  die  success- 
ful Campaign 
for  Sewanee's 
planned  gifts 
committee, 

served  as  a  regent,  and  he  remains  a  planned  giving 
class  agent.  In  addition,  Eustis  was  a  lay  trustee  from 
the  Diocese  of  Mississippi,  and  chaired  that  body's 
university  relations  committee.  Eustis  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  vice  chancellor  search  committee  in  1977, 
and  is  a  former  officer  of  the  Associated  Alumni,  and 
former  president  of  the  Sewanee  Club  of  the  Delta. 

While  he  maintains  an  office  at  the  Cotton  Land 
Insurance  Agency  in  Greenville,  he  retired  as  a  senior 
partner  of  Eustis,  Dees,  &  Outzen,  an  independent 
insurance  and  bond  agency  in  1987.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Association  of  Insurance  Agents  and  is  a 
former  president  of  the  Mississippi  Association  of 
Insurance  Agents.  In  1972,  he  received  NAIA's  presti- 
gious Woodworth  Memorial  Award. 

Michael  Fair  is  president  of  Fan;  Miller  and  Washington, 
a  Washington,  D.C.,  investment  advisoiy  service.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Sewanee  in  1984.  He  pursued  a  year's  worth  of 
graduate  study  at  the  University  of  Connecticut. 

In  1996,  Farr  and  two  others  founded  the  firm  of 


Farr,  Miller  and  Washington.  He  has  been  named 
among  the  Top  10  Outstanding  Brokers  in  the  Country. 

Active  in  civic  affairs,  Farr  is  a  board  member  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  the  Traveler's  Aid  Society,  the 
Washington  Animal  Rescue  League,  and  the  Heights 
Catholic  School.  Farr  also  has  worked  with  the  univer- 
sity serving  as  both  a  Sewanee  club  officer  and  a  volun- 
teer for  the  Office  of  Admission. 

Gerald  Smith,  professor  of  religion,  was  named  the 
Distinguished  Faculty/ Staff  member  for  1999. 

In  1969,  after  receiving  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
the  Lhuversity  of  Richmond  and  a  doctorate  from 
Duke  LIniversity,  Smith  joined  the  Sewanee  faculty. 

The  pioneer  of  Sewanee's  first  "paperless"  class,  in 
which  students  submit  papers  and  take  exams  elec- 
tronically, Smith  is  just  as  well  known  for  his  work  out- 
side of  the  classroom.  He  joined  the  Sewanee 
Volunteer  Fire  Department  in  1976,  and  today,  in 
addition  to  his  faculty  post,  he  works  as  Sewanee's 
chief  of  emergency  services,  providing  tactical  coor- 
dination of  the  community's  fire,  EMS,  and  police 
departments. 

A  prolific  essayist,  Smith  has  written  numerous  arti- 
cles, which  he  has  compiled  into  a  volume  titled  Sewanee 
is  a  River:  His  writings  touch  on  numerous  other  topics 
as  well,  and  have  included  snake  handlers  and  fringe 
religions,  evolution  and  creation,  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Currently,  Smith  is  developing  a  GIS  (geographic 
information  system)  approach  to  the  study  of  rural 
religion,  which  will  incorporate  Global  Positioning 
System  mapping. 

Smith  also  finds  time  for  numerous  civic  activities, 
which  include  giving  frequent  lectures  on  environ- 
mental, religious,  and  technical  topics  to  various 
groups.  He  has  trained  teachers  in  field  methods  at  the 
Franklin  County  Public  Schools,  and  he  has  participat- 
ed in  county-wide  law  enforcement  seminars. 

Smith  lives  in  Sewanee  witii  his  wife  of  36  years,  Pat.  ■ 

New  Plaque  at  the  Cross 

Students,    faculty    members,    administrators,    and 
Franklin  County  residents  gathered  on  Veteran's 
Day  to  remember  America's  veterans  and  dedicate 
a  new  plaque  at  Sewanee's  Memorial  Cross.  Tire  plaque, 

which  sits  at  the 
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foot  of  the  cross 
overlooking  the 
valley,  remembers 
the  veterans  of 
Franklin  County 
who  fought  in  the 
Gulf  War  in  1991. 
Dave  Simpson,  rice  president  for  business  and  com- 
munitv  relations,  led  a  short  program  which  recognized 
die  Mann  family,  who  donated  funds  for  die  new  plaque, 
and  special  recognition  of  Lt.  William  Thompson  "Tom" 
Costen,  an  alumnus  of  die  class  of  '85,  who  was  killed 
when  his  plane  was  shot  down  during  the  Gulf  War. 

"Sewanee  and  Franklin  County  have  had  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  answer  the  call  of  their  country,"  says 
Simpson.  "The  Memorial  Cross  isjust  one  way  in  which  we 
honor,  diank,  and  remember  them."    ■ 
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Sewanee  Founders'  Day 

James  H.  Billington,  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  dis- 
cussed "Culture,  Computers  and  Memory,"  during 
the  annual  Founders'  Day  Convocation  at  tin- 
University  of  the  South  on  October  12.  Billington 
was  among  five  people  who  were  awarded  honorary 
degrees  during  the  ceremony.  Also  receiving  degrees 
were  Sir  Frank  Kermode,  John  Shelton  Reed,  Mary 
Maples  Dunn,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Hess  Beckwith. 
At  the  ceremony,  the  new  dean  of  Sewanee's 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Tom  Kazee,  was  formal- 
ly installed. 

Doctor  of  Letters 

James  Hadley  Billington 

James  Hadley  Billington  is  the  thirteenth  Librarian  of 
Congress,  and  has  served  in  that  position  since  September 
of  1987. 

Born  in  Biyn  Mawr,  Pa.,  Billington  graduated  from 
Princeton  University  in  1950.  He  earned  his  doctorate 
from  Oxford  University,  where  he  was  a  Rh<  >des  Scholar  at 
Balliol  College.  Following  service  in  die  U.S.  Army,  he 
became  an  instructor  at  Harvard  University  in  1957,  and 
an  assistant  professor  of  history  and  research  fellow  at  the 
Russian  Research  Center  the  following  year.  He  moved  to 
die  faculty  of  Princeton  University  in  1962,  where  he  was 
professor  of  history  from  1964  to  1974. 

Billington  next  served  as  director  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars.  He  founded  the 
Wilson  Quarterly  in  1976,  and  initiated  a  series  of  scholars' 
guides  to  educational  resources  in  Washington. 

An  author  and  historian,  Billington  has  penned 
Mikhailovsky  and  Russian  Populism,  The  lam  and  the  Axe,  Fire  in 
the  Minds  of  Men,  Russia  Transformed:  Breakthrough  to  Hope, 
and  The  Pace  of  Russia,  a  companion  book  to  the  three-part 
television  series  of  the  same  name,  which  he  wrote  and  nar- 
rated for  public  television. 

Billington  has  received  twenty-one  honorary  degrees 
and,  in  1992,  die  Woodrow  Wilson  Award  from  Princeton 
University.  He  has  been  decorated  as  Chevalier,  as  a 
Commander  of  die  Order  of  Arts  and  Letters  in  France, 
and  as  a  Knight  Commander's  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Merit 
by  die  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  among  others. 

John  Frank  Kermode 

Sir  John  Frank  Kermode  is  King  Edward  VII  professor 
of  English,  emeritus,  at  the  Lmiversity  of  Cambridge,  and  is 
among  the  best-known  Shakespearean  scholars. 

Kermode  has  written  many  books  including  Romantic 
Image,  Puzzles  and  Epiphanies,  The  Sense  of  an  Ending, 
Continuities,  and  The  Uses  of  Error.  Among  his  most  recent 
books  are  die  Oxford  Book  of  Letters,  which  he  co-edited,  and 
a  memoir,  Not  Entitled. 

Kermode  also  has  edited  numerous  books  and  serves 
as  general  editor  of  the  Viking  Modem  Masters  series,  and 
is  the  consulting  editor  for  A  Reader's  Guide  to  tlie  Twentieth 
Century  Novel. 

He  regularly  contributes  essays  and  reviews  to  numer- 
ous periodicals  including  The  New  York  Review  oj 'Books,  The 
London  Review  of  Books,  The  Sewanee  Review,  and  the 
Partisan  Review. 

Among  his  many  honors,  Kemiode  holds  chair's  at  four 
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English  universities,  memberships  in  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  and  the  British  Academy,  and  various  honorary 
degrees.  In  1991,  he  was  knighted  bv  tin-  Queen  of  England. 

John  Shelton  Reed 

John  Shelton  Reed  is  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Research  in  Social  Science  and  William  Rand  Kenan,  Jr. 
Professor  of  Sociology  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill. 

Originally  from  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  Reed  earned  an 
undergraduate  degree  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  a  doctorate  from  Columbia  University. 
Since  1969,  he  has  been  in  die  Department  of  Sociology  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Reed  has  written  or  edited  more  than  a  do/en  books, 
most  on  die  South.  His  articles  have  appeared  in  profes- 
sional and  popular  periodicals  ranging  from  Science  to 
Southern  Living,  and  he  is  a  founding  co-editor  of  the  quar- 
terly Southern  Cultures. 

Reed  has  served  as  a  consultant  to  Southern  Living  and 
die  musical  comedy  Kudzu.  He  recently  received  the  Piize 
for  Non-Fiction  of  the  Fellowship  of  Southern  Writers,  and 
he  is  die  only  sociologist  to  be  included  in  Roy  Blount  \  Book 
of  Southern  Humor. 

Reed  has  been  a  Guggenheim  Fellow,  a  Fellow  of  die 
National  Humanities  Center,  and  a  Fellow  of  die  Center 
for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences.  He  has  lec- 
tured at  more  than  100  colleges  and  universities,  including 
several  in  India  as  a  Fulbiight  Distinguished  Lecturer  in 
1988. 

Doctor  of  Civil  Law 

Mary  Maples  Dunn 

Maiy  Maples  Dunn  is  dean  of  the  Radclilfe  Institute 
for  Advanced  Stitch  at  Harvard  Lhiiversity.  Previously, 
she  served  as  interim  president  of  Radclilfe  College  and 
as  the  director  of  the  Arthur  and  Elizabeth  Schlesinger 
Library  at  Radcliffe. 

Prior  to  joining  Radcliffe,  she  served  as  president  of 
Smith  College  for  ten  years,  during  which  time  die  college 
made  major  strides  in  diversity,  campus  planning,  and 
building.  For  these  endeavors,  Dunn  spearheaded  a  $150 
million  capital  campaign  at  Smith.  Dunn  began  her  acad- 
emic career  at  Biyn  Mawr  College  where,  over  a  span  of  20 
years,  she  advanced  from  instructor  to  professor  to  under- 
graduate dean  and  deputy  to  the  president. 

Dunn  is  an  authority  on  William  Penn,  colonial 
American  history,  and  the  history  of  women  in  America. 
She  has  written  a  number  of  books  and  articles,  including 
The  World  of  William  Penn,  Women  of  America:  A  Teacher's 
Guide,  and  The  bounding  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  graduate  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Dunn 
earned  a  master's  degree  and  doctorate  from  Bmi  Mawr 
College.  A  former  Fulbiight  scholar,  she  was  awarded  fel- 
lowships by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
and  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  in  Princeton.  She  is 
also  die  recipient  of  honorary  doctorates  from  nine  col- 
leges and  universities. 

Doctor  of  Divinity 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Hess  Beckwith 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Hess  Beckwith  is  die  tendi  Bishop  of 
Springfield.  Raised  in  Batde  Creek,  Michigan,  he  earned  a 
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bachelor's  degree  from  Hillsdale  College,  from  which  he 
also  received  an  Alumni  Achievement  Award  in  1982  and 
an  honorary  doctorate  in  1989.  He  attended  the  School  of 
Theology  at  the  University  of  the  South,  where  he  earned 
a  master's  of  divinity  in  1964.  He  also  received  a  master  of 
sacred  theology  degree,  as  well  as  an  honorary  doctorate, 
from  Nashotah  House  Seminary. 

Ordained  to  the  diaconate  in  1964,  Beckwith  has 
served  assistantships  and  later  was  appointed  rector  of 
St.  Matthew's  Church  in  Saginaw  in  1970,  where  he 
served  until  moving  to  St.  John's  Church  in 
Worthington,  Ohio,  to  become  rector  of  that  parish.  In 
February  of  1992,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Springfield. 

During  his  parish  ministry,  Beckwith  was  involved 
in  community,  youth,  and  prison  work,  and  served 
on  numerous  diocesan  commissions,  councils,  and 
committees.  Following  an  active  ministry  in  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve  Chaplain  Program, 
Beckwith  retired  in  September  of  this  year  with  the 
rank  of  rear  admiral.  ■ 


1899  Celebration 
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The  100tn  anniver- 
sary of  the  1899 
football  team  attract- 
ed national  media  atten- 
tion. Articles  in  The  Nnv 
York  'Hint's,  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  and  a  spe- 
cial report  on  ESPN  all 
told  the  story  of  the  men 
who  beat  Texas,  Texas 
A&M,  Tulane,  LSU,  and 
Ole  Miss  in  a  six-day 
road  nip  that  will  never 
be  forgotten. 

Players       spanning 
four  decades  of  Sewanee 
Tigers  football  came  back  to  the  Mountain  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  (See  Alumni,  page  36).  ■ 

New  Stained  Glass  Window 

Cecil  Woods,  former  professor  of  liturgies  and 
chaplain  at  the  School  of  Theology,  was  memori- 
alized in  a  new  stained  glass  window  in  All  Saints' 
Chapel.  Woods'  family,  Marie  Cartinhour  Woods, 
Kathleen  Woods,  Ellen  Polansky,  Margaret  Woods, 
and  Caroline  Woods,  donated  the  window  as  a  memo- 
rial to  him  and  his  dedication  to  the  Sewanee  com- 
munity. 

The  window  depicts  the  monarchy  in  Israel  and 
includes  renderings  of  King  David  and  Samuel.  The 
shields  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary  are  also  depicted.  The  window 
was  designed  by  Brenda  Welch  Belfield  who  has 
designed  58  windows  for  the  National  Cathedral  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Woods  studied  at  Vanderbilt  Lhiiversity,  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary,  Yale  University,  and  Oxford 
Universities.  While  at  Sewanee,  he  was  the  founder 


and  first  chairmen  of  the  Friends  of  the  Sewanee 
Summer  Music  Festival  and  chaired  the  Chattanooga- 
based  Woods-Creer  Foundation.  He  also  served  as  a 
trustee  for  the  Episcopal  Media  Center,  St.  Andrew's 
Sewanee  School,  and  the  Churches'  Center  for 
Theology  and  Public  Policy.    ■ 

University  Chair  Recognizes  Ayres 

Alumnus  Gerry  DeBlois,  C'63,  recently  created  a 
Distinguished  University  Chair  in  honor  of  former 
Vice  Chancellor  Robert  Ayres,  C'49,  H'74.  The  chair, 
which  will  float  among  the  university's  departments,  rec- 
ognizes Ayres'  unwavering  dedication  to  his  alma  mater. 

"The  establishment  of  this  chair  will  provide  a  tangible 
and  lasting  way  to  recognize  and  honor  an  individual  who, 
for  over  fifty  years,  has  worked  diligently  to  make  Sewanee 
a  belter  place,"  savs  DeBlois. 

Ayres  is  perhaps  known  best  for  his  incredible  financial 
accomplishments  on  Sewanee 's  behalf.  During  his  first  fis- 
cal year  as  rice  chancellor,  he  embarked  on  a  crucial  tour 
of  the  country  that  raised  $1.4  million,  a  tenth  of  the  uni- 
versity's budget.  When  a  fundraising  consultant  told  Ayres 
that  Sewanee  could  raise  about  $30  million  for  a  planned 
upcoming  campaign,  Ayres  re-set  die  goal  to  $50  million, 
believing  in  the  power  of  Sewanee 's  alumni  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  die  campus.  The  Century  II  Campaign 
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reached  its  $50  million  goal  two  years  before  the  sched- 
uled deadline. 

Personal  devotion  to  Christ  and  the  Episcopal  Church 
was  also  a  hallmark  of  Ayres'  tenure.  He  promoted 
Christian  education  programs,  including  locating  the 
headquarters  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  USA,  an  offshoot  of  the  oldest  British  mission- 
ary society,  on  campus.  Ayres  also  created  service  oppc  >rtu- 

nities  for  students 
and  urged  faculty, 
staff,  students,  and 
alumni  to  pro- 
mote Sewanee  as  a 
vital  part  of  the 
Episcopal  Church. 
Throughout  his 
tenure,  he  was  an 
advocate  for  racial 
diversity  and  was 
the  donor  who 
provided  funds  for 
the  Ayres  Multi 
Cultural  Center.  A 
major  donor  to 
the  university, 
the    Never    Failing 
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Robert  Ayres,  C'49,  H'74 


Ayres    obtained    membership    in 
Succession  of  Benefactors  in  1979. 

Ayres  continued  his  leadership  role  after  he  retired 
from  the  position  of  vice  chancellor.  He  co-chaired  die 
recently  completed  Campaign  for  Sewanee  which  raised 
more  than  $107  million,  supassing  its  goal  of  $91.5  million, 
and  an  additional  $(37  million  in  planned  gifts,  surpassing 
due  goal  of  $50  million.  He  continues  to  serve  Sewanee  as 
a  member  of  the  university's  newly  formed  Development 
Council,  a  group  of  dedicated  alumni  who  work  together 
to  identify  and  raise  funds  to  meet  university  priorities.  ■ 

Development  Council  Targets  New  Donors 

As  great  as  Sewanee  is,  it  is  not  raising  the  amount  of 
money  it  should  be  raising.  That's  the  assessment  of 
the  newly  formed  Sewanee  Development  Council, 
led  by  Jake  Wallace,  C'52.  Wallace  and  the  other  twen- 
ty-eight members  of  the  board  compiled  statistics  from 
Sewanee's  peer  institutions  that  show  fewer  college  and 
theology  alumni  give  back  to  the  university  than  gradu- 
ates of  Centre,  Davidson,  Washington  and  Lee,  and 
Colby. 

"We  are  not  getting  the  average  size  gift  or  the  num- 
ber of  givers,"  says  Wallace.  "Right  now,  one  of  the 
things  we  want  to  do  is  a  better  job  of  communicating 
with  and  educating  alumni  as  to  the  need  for  Sewanee 
to  build  its  Sewanee  Fund." 

Wallace  and  his  fellow  council  members  will  work 
closely  with  members  of  the  university's  development 
staff  to  raise  awareness  of  the  Sewanee  Fund's  impor- 
tance to  the  university's  operating  budget.  Plans  are 
also  in  the  works  to  educate  constituents  about  how 
Sewanee  Fund  participation  rates  help  the  university 
secure  grants  from  foundations  and  corporations. 

To  start  the  council's  first  project  off  right,  four 
members   of  the   council    are    providing  a   $100,000 
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matching  gift  total  if  Sewanee  can  find  1110  new 
donors.  The  First-Time  Challenge,  as  it  is  called,  seeks 
to  find  donors  who  will  pledge  at  least  $25  a  year  for 
four  years. 

"All  of  us  agreed  that  this  was  an  important  project. 
This  wasn't  die  reason  that  the  council  was  put  together," 
he  says,  "but  this  was  a  way  to  show  immediate  results.  I 
believe  we  can  have  an  immediate  material  effect  on  the 
Sewanee  Fund  this 
fiscal  year." 

Tommy  Bonner, 
vice  president  for 
university  relations, 
is  excited  about  the 
councils'  initial  ef- 
forts. "We've  assem- 
bled an  incredible 
team  of  alumni  and 
friends  to  help  us 
reach  new  develop- 
ment goals,"  he 
says.  "We  have  a 
broad  range  of  geo- 
graphic and  class 
year  representa- 
tion. More  importantly,  we  have  a  wealth  of  fundi  aising 
experience  in  these  volunteers  who  are  committed  to 
working  to  find  the  resources  to  continue  to  make 
Sewanee  an  even  stronger  institution."  That  experience 
will  be  used  as  council  members  identify  university 
needs  and  help  find  donors  who  may  be  able  to  fill 
those  needs. 

Members  will  make  some  solicitation  visits  with 
development  officers,  and  many  will  send  out  letters 
encouraging  Sewanee  alumni  to  support  their  alma 
mater.  This  visible  leadership  is  crucial  to  the  council's 
plan.  "One  of  the  best  ways  to  recruit  donors  is  through 
committed  volunteers,"  says  Bonner.  "When  alumni  see 
the  dedication  and  support  of  fellow  alumni,  it  encour- 
ages them  to  do  the  same." 

Council  members  will  also  help  in  organizing  the 
plan  for  the  next  major  fundraising  push.  "What  we 
would  like  to  do  is  help  the  university  position  itself 
for  the  next  big  campaign  which  I  feel  is  still  several 
years  away,"  says  Wallace.  "This  period  of  time  will  let 
us  learn  more  about  the  appetite  and  interests  of  our 
public  so  we  can  help  that  public  understand  what 
the  needs  are."   ■ 

First-Time  Challenge 

A  generous  gift  of  $100,000  is  available  to  the  university 
dirough  a  challenge  that  aims  to  recniit  1 1 10  new 
donors.  Each  new  donor  who  pledges  $25  or  more  for 
four  yeare  will  bring  die  university  closer  to  this  goal.  Both 
the  $25  pledges  and  die  $100,000  gift  will  benefit  the 
Sewanee  Fund  which  allows  the  university  to  operate  widi- 
in  its  budget.  The  fund  also  provides  needed  support  to  fac- 
ulty activities,  library  acquisitions,  athletics,  emergency  sen- 
ices,  financial  aid  and  scholarships,  and  student  activities. 

To  become  part  of  the  First-Time  Challenge,  call 
800.367. 1 1 79  or  logon  to  www.sewanee.edu/challenge.  ■ 
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A  Farewell  Ride 
on  the  Mountain 
Goat 

by    I. y  1  e    Key,    C'67 


0! 


n  the  bright,  breezy  morning  of  March  5,  1985,  I 

(arrived  at  the  Cowan  depot  for  my  first  and  last 
ride  on  the  Mountain  Goat.  Seaboard  System 
Railroad  (SBD)  had  obtained  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  authority  to  abandon  its  branch  line 
between  Cowan,  Sewanee,  and  Tracy  City  effective 
May  1,  1985,  and  a  business  associate's  retirement 
party  in  Nashville  had  afforded  me  this  final  oppor- 
tunity for  a  train  ride  up  the  Mountain.  The 
Mountain  Goat  had  ceased  handling  passengers  on 
April  30,  1971,  but  as  house  counsel  for  the  railroad, 
I  had  been  able  to  make  arrangements  for  an  "inspec- 
tion trip"  over  the  Tracy 
City  Branch. 

In  1853,  shortly  after 
coal  was  discovered  on  the 
Mountain,  the  Sewanee 
Mining  Company  (SMC) 
began  building  a  railroad 
from  the  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  railroad 
junction  at  Cowan  to  the 
top  of  the  Mountain  at 
Sewanee.  That  eight  miles 
of  mountain  railroad 
would  be  a  formidable 
challenge  for  Chief 
Engineer  A.  E.  Barney  and 
his  crew.  The  track  rose  an 
average  of  135  feet  per 
mile  for  an  average  grade 
of  two  and  a  half  percent. 
In  some  places,  however, 
the  grade  was  close  to 
three  percent.  The  grade 
would  have  been  even 
more  severe  if  Barney  had 
not  laid  out  a  twisting 
route  with  curves  as  sharp 
as  seventeen  degrees. 
SMC's  railroad  reached 
Sewanee  in  1855,  but  the 
coal  seam  there  proved 
too  thin  and  restricted  for 
profitable    mining.    The 

track,  accordingly,  was  extended  to  Tracy  City,  and  SMC 
moved  the  first  rail  cars  of  coal  out  of  Tracy  City  mines 
in  the  fall  of  1858. 

The  eight-mile  climb  from  Cowan  to  Sewanee  was 
tough  for  the  primitive  steam  locomotives  of  the  mid- 
1800s,  but  thankfully,  they  hauled  empty  coal  cars  up 
the  Mountain.  Getting  the  loaded  cars  down  the 
Mountain  was  not  easy,  either.  George  Westinghouse 
did  not  perfect  his  air  brakes  for  railroads  until  1868, 
and  SMC  brakemen  strained  to  keep  the  descending 
trains  in  check  with  manual  handbrakes. 

The  site  for  the  university  was  selected  in  1857, 


and  without  the  SMC  rail  line,  the  site  at  Sewanee 
would  not  have  been  in  the  running.  President 
Samuel  Tracy  of  SMC  also  offered  various  induce- 
ments for  locating  the  university  at  Sewanee.  Among 
other  things,  SMC  pledged  to  donate  5,000  acres  of 
land,  and  that  gift  would  provide  half  of  the  universi- 
ty's Domain. 

SMC  built  its  railroad  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
hauling  coal,  but  for  all  but  the  last  fourteen  years  of 
its  existence,  it  also  handled  passengers.  From  1855 
to  1971,  passengers  rode  up  and  down  the  Mountain 
on  handcars,  coal  cars,  boxcars,  wooden  coaches,  buses, 


taxis,  chartered  Pullman  sleepers,  and  cabooses.  The 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Railway  acquired 
the  line  from  SMC's  successor  corporation  in  1887,  and 
during  the  early  1900s,  the  railroad  ran  four  daily,  except 
Sunday,  passenger  trains,  in  each  direction,  between 
Cowan  and  Tracy  City.  Buses  were  substituted  during  the 
late  '20s  and  early  '30s,  but  the  NC&STL  Motor  Transit 
Company  was  a  short-lived  experiment.  By  die  time 
World  War  II  began,  die  buses  had  given  way  to  taxi  ser- 
vice and  a  single  mixed  freight  and  passenger  train  mak- 
ing a  daily,  except  Sunday,  round-trip  between  Cowan 
and  Tracy  City. 
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After  the  late  '40s,  the  mixed  trains  accommodat- 
ed passengers  in  cabooses.  On  April  30,  1971 — the 
day  before  the  advent  of  Amtrak — the  Mountain 
Goat  took  two  caboose  loads  of  riders  on  the  last  pas- 
senger run  from  Cowan  to  Sewanee  and  Tracy  City. 
Those  last,  passengers  included  Arthur  and  Elizabeth 
Chitty  and  several  members  of  the  Sewanee  student 
body. 

By  the  time  I  rode  the  Goat,  it  had  ceased  to  han- 
dle the  coal  that  had  sustained  the  branch  from  its 
inception.  There  simply  was  not  any  more  demand  for 
the  low  quality,  high  sulfur  coal  mined  in  Tennessee. 


We  picked  up  two  gondolas  loaded  with  pulpwood 
in  Tracy  City,  then  stopped  at  the  Tyson  feed  mill  to 
pull  three  empty  covered  hoppers.  When  we 
returned  to  Sewanee,  the  crew  stopped  to  set  up  the 
retainers  for  the  train's  trip  clown  the  Mountain.  As 
the  name  indicates,  the  retainers  help  the  locomo- 
tive engineer  retain  an  adequate  reserve  of  air  pres- 
sure for  the  train's  air  brakes.  This  ensures  that  the 
brakes  will  continue  to  function  properly  on  long 
downhill  runs. 

During  the  decent  to  Cowan,  I  rode  with  the  con- 
ductor in  the  bay  window  caboose.  We  watched  as  the 


SBD  was  hauling  a  new  and  substantial  movement  of 
corn  to  a  Tyson  feed  mill  near  Tracy  City,  but  unlike 
the  coal  movement,  the  loaded  covered  hoppers  of 
corn  had  to  be  pulled  up  the  Mountain. 

On  that  March  morning  in  1985,  however,  we 
would  be  running  to  Tracy  City  with  just  a  locomotive 
and  a  caboose.  The  branch  line  paralleled  the  rail- 
road's Nashville — Chattanooga  main  line  out  of 
Cowan  for  about  two  miles  then  swung  over  it  on  a 
stone  arch  bridge  near  the  north  portal  of 
Cumberland  Mountain  Tunnel.  As  our  thirty-four-year- 
old  diesel  locomotive  growled  up  the  long  grade,  I 
wondered  what  the  climb  must  have  been  like  on  a 
steam  locomotive  pulling  a  long  train  of  coal  hoppers. 
The  ride  from  Cowan  to  Sewanee  was  every  bit  as 
scenic  as  I  had  imagined,  and  the  still  bare  trees 
enabled  us  to  enjoy  some  panoramic  views  as  the  train 
reached  the  higher  elevations. 

The  litde  train  rolled  by  the  small  stone  building 
that  had  been  converted  from  the  railroad's  Sewanee 
depot  to  the  Sewanee  Pharmacy.  We  passed  Sand  Switch 
where  the  railroad  crossed  Highway  41A  and  paralleled 
the  highway  into  Monteagle.  When  we  crossed  over  I- 
24,  the  crew  graciously  stopped  for  me  to  take  a  photo  of 
their  train  posed  on  the  bridge  over  the  interstate. 


train  coiled  down  the  Mountain  in  a  blue  haze  of 
brake  shoe  smoke.  The  crew  offered  to  stop  for 
another  photo  on  the  bridge  near  the  tunnel,  but 
much  to  my  chagrin,  I  had  expended  my  supply  of 
film.  When  we  arrived  in  Cowan,  the  dispatcher  sent 
the  Mountain  Goat  on  a  switching  errand  to  Decherd. 
I  watched  the  train  disappear  down  the  main  line, 
then  drove  to  Nashville  to  catch  my  flight  back  home 
to  Jacksonville. 

The  Mountain  Goat  made  a  final  cleanup  run  on 
April  30,  and  the  Tracy  City  Branch  was  abandoned 
effective  May  1,  1985.  The  track  was  pulled  up  for 
salvage  in  1986,  and  the  right-of-way  on  the  Domain 
was  sold  to  the  university. 

In  its  final  years,  the  Mountain  Goat  had  ceased 
hauling  Sewanee  students,  coal  for  the  university's 
boilers  (which  had  been  converted  to  burn  natural 
gas),  and  exotic  commodities  such  as  bells  for  the  car- 
illon in  Shapard  Tower.  Now  even  the  tracks  are  gone, 
and  most  of  the  right-of-way  has  gone  back  to  nature. 
Indeed,  only  a  few  vestiges  remain  of  the  once  busy 
railroad  on  the  Mountain.  Nevertheless,  Sewanee 
always  has  retained  a  strong  sense  of  its  past,  and  the 
Mountain  Goat  would  appear  to  have  a  secure  place 
among  the  university's  revered  traditions.  ■ 
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The  Art  of  Chemistry 
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len  we  are  young  children,  we  are  hand- 
/  ed  a  piece  of  white  paper  and  told  to 
make  certain  folds  and  cuts  that  will 
eventually  produce  a  giant  snowflake.  Some 
projects  turn  out  better  dian  others,  but  in 
all  there  is  a  fascination  with  the  shape  of 
the  snowflake  and  the  miracle  by  which  it  is 
created.  John  Bordley,  professor  of  chem- 
istry, is  also  fascinated  with  the  shape  of  the 
snowflakes,  but  his  projects  are  nothing  like 
the  paper  snowflakes  of  youth.  Bordley  has 
experimented  and  perfected  a  way  to  cap- 
ture and  print  snowflakes,  revealing  a  much 
higher  artistic  element. 

During  the  winter  of  1999,   Bordley 


spent  his  sabbatical  semes- 
ter at  Western  Michigan 
University.  While  watch- 
ing die  Michigan  snowfall, 
Bordley  caught  snowflakes 
and  uansferred  them  to  a 
slide  where  a  chemical 
solution  caused  each 
snowflake  to  make  a  poly- 
mer mold.  Images  were 
made  dirough  a  micro- 
scope with  a  35mm  cam- 
era. The  images  were  then 
developed,  digitized,  and 
Uansferred  to  Bordley  s 
handmade  paper  using  a 
qranotype  process. 

Western  Michigan  is 
one  of  the  few  schools  in  the  United 
States  that  teaches  both  paper  science  and 
printing.  Bordley  used  the  resources  of 
WMU's  Paper  and  Priming  Science  labs  to 
make  his  prints  and  to  learn  more  about 
this  art. 

His  artistic  chemical  creations  are  part 
of  what  inspired  Bordley  and  others  to  cre- 
ate the  Chemistry  and  Ait  class.  Taught 
each  year  since  1992,  the  class  demon- 
strates the  chemical  processes  involved  in 
several  areas  of  interest  to  artists.  "The 
class  deals  with  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
chemistry,"  says  Bordley.  "Things  like 
color,  acids  and  bases,  and  oxidation- 
reduction."  Lectures  and  labs  on  paper- 


making,  pigments  and  binders,  and  pho- 
tograph}' have  been  offered  each  year.  The 
fourth  module  has  focused  on  metal  cast- 
ing or  glassmaking,  and  will  cover  print- 
making  this  year. 

While  at  WMU,  Bordley  started  a  pro- 
ject which  he  intends  to  continue  with 
Sewanee  chemistry  majors.  A  gas  chro- 
matograph-mass  spectrometer  purchased 
with  a  Kresge  grant  is  used  to  study  what 
inks  can  be  used  safely  to  print  on  food 
packaging.  "It's  appealing  to  me  that  it  is 
practical  work,"  he  says.  "A  purist  may  not 
like  it  because  it  wouldn't  be  peer 
reviewed,  but  sometimes  it's  more  impor- 
tant to  be  practical."  ■ 


Interdisciplinary 


The  CUMBER  Center  for  Conservation  and 
Sustainable  Development  (www.Sewanee.edu/ 
CCCSD)  has  had  a  busy  summer.  Its  faculty 
(Charles  Brockett,  political  science;  Jon  Evans, 
biology;  Robin  Gottfried,  economics;  David 
Haskell,  biology;  and  Jim  Peters,  philosophy) 
has  worked  widi  five  interns  funded  by  die 
Environmental  Initiative  of  the  Associated 
Colleges  of  die  Soudi  on  a  variety  of  research 
projects.  The  students  are  Charles  Beene 
(C'99),  Linda  House  (C'01),  Jacquelyn  Presley 
(C'99),  Jessica  Rosien  (C'99),  Tom  Pate 
(Trinity),  and  Kyle  Warren  (C'02).  Generally 
working  in  teams,  diey  have  developed  yearly 
estimates  of  hardwood  forest  conversion  in 
Grundy  County;  developed  a  geographic  infor- 
mation system  map  that  shows  annual  growth  of 
new  structures  in  Franklin  County;  analyzed  sur- 
vey data  of  forest  landowners  and  citizens  in 
Grundy,  Marion,  and  Franklin  Counties;  exam- 


ined the  feasibility,  for  Tennessee,  of  policies 
used  throughout  the  U.S.  to  maintain  forest 
cover;  and  analyzed  the  economic  effectiveness 
of  the  Forest  Greenbelt  program  in  six 
Tennessee  counties.  Charles  Beene  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  the  Regional  Planning  Agency  in 
Chattanooga  working  on  economic  analyses  of 
urban  growth  boundaries  and  transfers  of 
development  rights.  Results  from  the  summer 
will  be  reported  at  professional  conferences  in 
the  coming  year  and  odier  media  for  the  gen- 
eral public. 


Anthropology 


Richard  O'Connor  returned  from  being  a 
Research  Fellow  at  Kyoto  University's  Center  for 
Southeast  Asian  Studies.  The  center  is  Japan's 
main  center  for  research  on  Southeast  Asia.  It 
has  over  thirty  Japanese  and  other  Asian 
researchers.  He  was  the  only  westerner  offered  a 
fellowship.  In  continuing  that  research,  he  will 
attend  a  workshop  in  South  China.  It  is  being 


organized  by  Kyoto  University  in  collaboration 
with  die  Yunnan  Institute  for  Nationalities, 
Kunming,  China,  under  the  sponsorship  of  a 
Center  of  Excellence  project  of  the  Japanese 
Ministry  of  Education,  Science  and  Culture. 
O'Connor  was  invited  by  Cornell  University'  to 
be  the  discussant  for  a  panel  on  teaching  about 
Soudieast  Asia.  The  panel  is  in  conjunction  with 
celebrating  the  Cornell  Southeast  Asia 
Program's  fiftieth  year.  He  will  dien  deliver  an 
invited  paper  at  UCLA  on  Southeast  Asian 
Studies  in  the  twenty-first  century.  Celeste  Ray 
delivered  "Bravehearts  and  Patriarchs: 
Masculinity  on  die  Pedestal  in  Scottish  Heritage 
Celebration"  at  the  October  meeting  of  the  1999 
Associated  Colleges  of  die  Soudi's  Gendered 
Environments  Conference  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama.  Riy  also  presented  'Tartan  Hoop- 
Skirts  in  a  Gaelic  Dixie"  at  the  November,  1 999, 
ninety-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Anthropological  Association  in  Chicago.  Mae 
Wallace  presented  the  paper  "Ritual  as  a  cultur- 
al tool  for  building  and  managing  attachments: 
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A  comparative  study  of  Northern  Thai  youth"  .it 
the  American  Anthropological  Meetings  in 
Chicago  in  November,  1999.  Wallace  is  also  lead- 
ing a  workshop  for  new  teachers  in  Franklin 
Count)',  Tennessee.  She  presented  two  work- 
shops on  effective  instruction  for  forty  new  K-12 
teachers  in  Franklin  County.  She  currently  serves 
as  a  consultant  to  the  Creative  Discovery 
Museum  in  Chattanooga  for  an  exhibit  on 
Kitchens  from  Mexico,  Greece,  and  Thailand. 


Ait  and  Art  History 


Edward  Carlos  and  his  son,  Adam  W.  Carlos, 
C'82,  presented  a  father/ son  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings, drawings,  and  photography,  entitled 
"Garden  of  Fight"  at  Belmont  University.  In 
January,  "Garden  ol  Fight"  moved  to  Leigh- 
McCrae  College  in  Banner  Elk,  Tennessee. 
Edward  Carlos  also  organized  an  exhibit  for  visu- 
ally impaired  and  blind  youth  that  features  his 
work  and  that  of  four  other  artists:  Adam  W. 
Carlos,  Gregory  Pond,  C'93,  Kathy  Holly 
(Franklin  County  High  School),  and  Ben 
Pearson,  C'99.  This  exhibit  will  travel  to  all 
Bedford  County  Schools  during  the  spring  and 
then  will  travel  to  other  countries.  Carlos  also 
exhibited  at  The  Byrd  Fine  Arts  Center, 
Tusculum  College.  Carlos  lectured  on  his  draw- 
ing exhibition,  "The  Landscape  of  the  Mer,"  at 
die  October  17  opening  reception.  Also,  in 
October  1999,  Carlos  presented  several  art  works 
at  the  newly  opened  Galloping  Jack  Gallery, 
Lynchberg,  Tennessee,  and  was  featured  with 
dance  drawings  in  "Movement,"  presented  at 
die  James  Ben  Studio  and  Galleries,  Franklin. 
Tennessee.  Edward  Carlos  has  twenty  works  cur- 
rently on  display  at  James  Ben  Gallery  East. 
Carlos'  "Selections  From  Galaxy  Aquarium,"  at 
The  Hv  Art  Center,  Shelbyville,  Tennessee,  was 
exhibited  this  fall.  Carlos  showed  thirty  selec- 
tions from  his  exhibits  "Galaxy  Aquarium"  and 
"Creation  and  the  Principles  of  Fight"  at  The 
Austin  P.  Quay  Boulevard  Comfort  Inn, 
Memphis,  Tennessee.  His  poem,  "Macbeths 
Wedding  Night"  will  be  published  in  DayBreak 
Poehy  Journal  in  a  millennium  issue.  Another 
poem,  "October's  Melancholy"  will  appear  in 
the  next  issue  of  The  Kentucky  Poetry  Journal 
Pradip  Malde  exhibited  a  show  titled  "Smoke"  at 
the  University  Gallery.  He  also  shows  a  series  of 
works  titled  "Dragon"  at  the  Pluto  Gallery  in 
Oslo,  Norway.  His  show  "Bound  Images"  was  fea- 
Utred  at  the  Upstairs  Gallery  in  Atlanta,  while 
"Common  Ground:  Alternative  Processes  in 
Photography"  showed  at  the  Memorial  Union 
Art  Gallery  in  Davis,  California.  Malde 's  website, 
wwvv.sewanee.edu/malde,  includes  information 
on  his  current  exhibitions. 


Biology 


Nancy  J.  Berner  and  students  Emmanuel 
Bessay,  COO,  and  Halev  Elder,  C'01,  worked  on 
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two  projects  thanks  to  funding  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation's  POWRE  award. 
First  they  continued  a  collaborative  research 
project  that  she  started  while  on  sabbatical  at 
die  University  of  Laval  in  Quebec,  Canada. 
Second,  they  started  a  new  project  on  some  sala- 
manders on  the  Domain.  Both  projects  investi- 
gate mechanisms  of  acclimation  of  ectotherms 
to  winter  versus  summer  temperature  condi- 
tions. The  project  on  salamanders  is  a  collalx  >- 
rative  project  with  Karen  McGlodilin,  also  of  the 
biology  department.  They  are  investigating 
changes  in  mitochondria  of  salamanders  on 
both  morphological  and  physiological  levels. 
Emmanuel  and  Haley  prepared  tissue  samples 
from  summer-caught  salamanders  for  transmis- 
sion electron  microscopy  under  Karen's  direc- 
tion. Samples  from  winter-caught  salamanders 
will  be  prepared  as  well  and  dien  Karen  will 
prepare  electron  micrographs  of  die  samples.  In 
die  meantime,  Emmanuel  will  work  on  the  phys- 
iological level  by  starting  enzyme  assays  on  die 
tissues.  Berner 's  POWRE  giant  has  been  extend- 
ed by  die  university  and  NSF  for  a  year.  This  will 
allow  her  to  have  two  more  students  involved  in 
research  again  in  die  summer  of  2001.  They 
plan  to  finish  die  project  witii  colleagues  in 
Canada  and  continue  the  project  on  salaman- 
ders. They  plan  to  extend  die  salamander  pro- 
ject to  include  oxygen  consumption  by  die  mito- 
chondria in  addition  to  the  enzyme  activities. 
Berner  lcrentlv  published  "Oxygen  consump- 
tion by  mitochondria  from  an  endotherm  and 
an  ectotherm"  in  Comparative  Biochemistry  and 
Physiology.  Joseph  Caruso  is  currentlv  working  on 
tiiree  new  research  projects:  a  parasitologic  sur- 
vey of  medical  students  in  San  Pedro,  Belize; 
effects  of  fatty  acids  on  immunity;  and  studies  on 
the  pathogens  in  die  wastewater  of  die  Sewanee 
F'tility  District.  Sara  Smetzer,  C01,  is  assisting 
him  on  die  first  two  projects  and  Fark  Coffey, 
COO,  is  helping  with  the  third.  This  spring,  he 
will  institute  a  serologic  study  on  infectious  dis- 
eases in  San  Pedro,  Belize,  and  both  the  above 
students  will  assist  him  in  this  study. 

Forestry  and  Geology 

Karen  Kuers  received  a  grant  from  the 
L^SDA  Forest  Service  Urban  and  Community 
Forestry  Grant  Assistance  Program  for  1999- 
2000.  The  grant  includes  funds  to  hire  a  sum- 
mer intern  to  complete  an  inventory  of  the 
trees  around  all  campus  buildings,  to  plant 
fifty  trees  in  the  central  campus,  and  to  pro- 
tect existing  trees  through  the  application  of 
mulch.  The  tree  inventory  will  be  mapped  in 
GIS  (Geographic  Information  Systems)  and 
used  with  CityGreen  Software  (produced  by 
American  Forests)  to  assess  the  impact  of  the 
campus  trees  on  surface  water  runoff  during 
storms,   cooling   of  campus  buildings,   and 


potential  carbon  storage  in  the  trees.  The 
inventory  will  also  be  available  for  use  by  the 
campus  in  tree  maintenance  and  urban  forest 
planning.  Kuers  is  currently  working  on  a 
two-year  collaborative  research  project  involv- 
ing scientists  from  the  Appalachian 
Faboratory  in  Frostburg,  Maryland  (a  part  of 
the  University  of  Maryland's  Center  for 
Environmental  Science)  and  scientists  from 
several  member  institutions  of  the 
Appalachian  College  Association.  The  project 
was  funded  by  a  Mellon  Foundation  Grant. 
The  objective  of  the  study  is  to  compare  the 
amount  and  quality  of  water  in  streams  of  two 
watersheds  with  different  disturbance  histo- 
ries, one  striped  and  mined  for  coal  and  the 
other  a  young  forest  fifteen  years  after  it  was 
partially  harvested.  The  project  involves  a 
complete  vegetative  analysis  and  the  installa- 
tion of  water  monitoring  stations  in  each 
watershed  to  allow  continuous  monitoring  of 
water  output.  In  August,  Deborah  McGrath 
presented  a  paper  titled  "Nitrogen  and  phos- 
phorus dynamics  in  native  forests  and  con- 
verted forest  sites  of  the  Amazon  Basin:  a 
review  and  synthesis  of  previous  work"  at  the 
eighty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Ecological  Society  of  America,  held  in 
Spokane,  Wash.  She  has  been  working  on  this 
for  the  NASA-funded  Large-Scale  Biosphere 
Atmosphere  in  Amazonia  project  with  Ken 
Smith,  also  of  University  of  the  South,  and 
two  other  collaborators;  Henry  Gholz  of  the 
University  of  Florida,  and  Francisco  de  Assis 
Oliveira  of  the  University  of  Agrarian 
Sciences  in  Belem,  Para,  Brazil.  Deborah 
McGrath  and  Ken  Smith  presented  "Nutrient 
dynamics  in  forests  and  converted  forest  sites 
in  the  Amazon  Basin"  at  the  Ecological 
Society  of  America  Annual  Meeting  in 
Spokane,  Wash. 


Histoiy 


Brown  Patterson  taught  two  courses  in  the 
British  Studies  at  Oxford  program  at  St.  John's 
College,  on  the  theme  "Britain  in  the 
Renaissance,"  during  the  summer  1999  session. 
His  seminar  titled  Monarchs  and  Parliaments 
visited  Parliament,  where  they  attended  sessions 
of  both  the  House  of  Commons  and  die  House 
of  Lords.  His  seminar  titled  Religion  and 
Society  attended  a  Latin  mass  at  die  Roman 
Catholic  Oratory  in  Oxford  and  a  Quaker 
Meeting,  also  in  Oxford.  He  gave  die  introduc- 
tory lecture  on  die  political  histoiy  of  the  Tudor 
and  Stuart  period  to  the  whole  group  of  150  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  staff  members.  Patterson 
wrote  book  reviews  for  Fifteenth-Century  Studies 
(1998),  Albion  (Winter  1998),  Sewanee  Theological 
Review  (Winter  1999),  and  Renaissance  Quarterly 
(Winter  1999).  Patterson  served  as  commenta- 
tor for  two  papers  at  a  session  on  "Godly  Politics 
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in  Stuart  Britain"  at  the  Southern  Conference 
on  British  Studies  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  He 
serves  as  a  member  of  the  Frank  S.  and 
Elizabeth  D.  Brewer  Book  Prize  Committee  of 
die  American  Society  of  Church  History  and  as 
an  assessor  for  a  research  grant  application  to 
die  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Research 
Council  of  Canada.  Charles  Perry  had  an  article 
in  translation,  titled  "Essor  et  declin  des  tele- 
graphes  britanniques  en  tant  que  service  pub- 
lic" published  in  die  French  journal  Reseaux. 
The  Oxford  University  Press  recently  published 
Perry's  "In  Search  of  H.V.  Morton:  Travel 
Writing  and  Cultural  Values  in  die  First  Age  of 
British  Democracy"  in  its  journal  Twentieth 
Century  British  History.  Houston  Bryan 
Roberson's  dissertation.  "Fighting  the  good 
fight:  a  history  of  Dexter  Avenue  King  Memorial 
Baptist  Church,  1865-1977,"  was  recendy  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 


Languages 


James  Davidheiser  was  awarded  the 
Certificate  of  Merit,  an  annual  award  presented 
by  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
German  (AATG)  at  their  meeting  in  Dallas  on 
November  20,  1999.  Davidheiser  was  cited  for 
"outstanding  achievement  in  furthering  and 
encouraging  die  study  of  German  language  and 
c  ulture  in  the  USA."  He  is  also  a  past  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  CSC  and  chair  of 
its  Finance  Committee.  Presendy  he  is  the  vice 
chair  of  a  national  special  interest  group  on 
Small  Undergraduate  German  Programs.  In 
June  1999,  at  die  invitation  of  the  Society  for  die 
German  Language,  he  made  a  lecture  tour  of 
Germany  on  the  topic  "German  Teaching  in  the 
USA"  The  lecture  will  appear  as  an  article  in  die 
spring  edition  of  Miittersjmiihe.  On  October  10, 
Davidheiser  received  international  recognition 
with  the  1999  Award  for  Student  Exchange  of 
the  Federation  of  German-American  Clubs,  "in 
recognition  of  outstanding  service  and  dedica- 
tion in  furthering  cooperation  and  friendship 
between  Germans  and  Americans."  The  award 
was  presented  in  die  presence  of  ambassacU  >rs 
and  ministers  at  die  annual  awards  ceremony  of 
die  Federation  in  Wiesbaden,  Germany.  Two 
Sewanee  students,  R.  Grant  Wood  of  Dallas  and 
Nathan  Bess  ol  IYnsacola,  both  on  lull  scholar- 
ships from  die  federation,  were  present  at  the 
ceremony.  Thomas  D.  Spaccarelli  has  compiled 
and  edited  an  "Anthology  of  Twentieth-Century 
Spanish  American  Poetry"  which  he  uses  in  class- 
es at  Sewanee.  He  hopes  to  have  diis  text  pub- 
lished in  the  future. 

Math  and  Computer  Science 

Linda  Bright  Lankewicz,  Elena  Eneva,  COO, 
and  Kafharina  Probst,  C'01,  received  a  CREW 
grant  (Collaborative  Research  Environment  for 


Women  in  Undergraduate  Computer  Science 
and  Engineering)  for  research  on  methods  of 
automating  die  process  of  extracting  informa- 
tion from  text  by  applying  machine  learning 
techniques.  The  CREW  project  is  sponsored  by 
the  Computing  Research  Association  Committee 
on  die  Status  of  Women  in  Computing  Research, 
sponsored  by  die  National  Science  Foundation's 
Partnership  for  Advanced  Computational 
Infrastructure's  Education,  Outreach,  and 
Training  program  (EOT-PACI). 

Music 

Robert  Delcamp,  now  serving  as  depart- 
ment chair,  appeared  on  the  Summer  Organ 
Recital  Series  at  York  Minster,  in  York,  England. 
He  attended  a  Choral  Studies  Seminar  at  Eton 
College  in  England.  In  September,  Delcamp 
recorded  his  diird  CD  in  the  NAXOS  label's 
Complete  Organ  Music  of  Marcel  Dupre  series. 
It  will  be  volume  eleven  in  die  series,  due  for 
release  sometime  in  2000.  Delcamp  will  lead 
the  University  Choir  in  its  tour  of  English  and 
Welsh  churches  and  cadiedrals  this  summer. 
The  choir  sings  evensong  and  services  through- 
out Britain  every  four  years.  Stephen  Miller 
delivered  a  paper  last  spring  in  Charlotte,  Va., 
at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Society  for 
Seventeenth-Century  Music.  He  also  received  a 
grant  from  the  university's  research  fund  that 
supported  research  trips  to  Italy  in  June  and 
October.  His  recent  Mellon  Technology  grant 
helped  him  develop  a  new  technique  for  teach- 
ing music  to  general  liberal  arts  students  with 
the  support  of  the  Associated  Colleges  of  die 
South  and  the  Instructional  Technology 
Workshop  here  at  Sewanee.  The  course,  Music 
and  Electronic  Media,  helps  students  with  little 
or  no  musical  background  to  learn  music 
basics.  He  presented  the  provisional  results  of 
this  new  technique  in  San  Antonio  at  die 
Seventh  International  Conference  on 
Technological  Directions  in  Music  Learning. 
Steve  Shrader  is  the  new  director  of  the 
Sewanee  Summer  Music  Festival.  The  festival 
will  offer  its  forty-fourth  season  of  workshops, 
lessons,  and  concerts  diis  summer.  Catherine 
Pelligrino's  recently  completed  dissertation 
considers  the  question  of  whether  traditional 
formalist  musical  analysis  can  be  usefully 
applied  to  postmodern  music.  Further  research 
will  deal  with  theories  of  nationalism  and  acces- 
sibility in  modern  music,  and  with  theoretical 
approaches  that  can  account  for  music  that  is 
deliberately  disunilied. 


Political  Science 


delivered  "State  and  Society  In  Mid-Nineteenth- 
Century  Liberia"  at  a  symposium  on  Augustus 
Washington  in  Context  at  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington 
DC,  November  20,  1999.  The  symposium 
focused  on  Celebrating  Augustus  Washington 
(1821-1875),  African-American  Artist  and 
Liberian  Citizen.  Dunn  also  served  as  a  discus- 
sant at  a  forum  honoring  die  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Liberia,  Michael  Kpakala  Francis, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  being  awarded  die  1999 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  Human  Rights  Award.  The 
archbishop  spoke  on  "Peace  and  Reconciliation 
in  Liberia:  The  Role  of  Faith-Based 
Organizations."  Dunn  served  as  discussant 
togedier  witii  a  Liberian  journalist,  Kenneth 
Best.  The  event  took  place  on  November  22, 
1999,  at  die  Rayburn  House  Office  Building  at 
die  Capitol  in  Washington,  DC.  It  was  sponsored 
by  the  African-American  Instiutte,  Friends  of 
Liberia,  Catholic  Relief  Services,  and  The  Robert 
F  Kennedy  Memorial.  Scott  Wilson  and  his  fam- 
ily travelled  to  Shanghai,  China,  for  a  year-long 
sabbatical.  Wilson  will  study  foreign  direct  invest- 
ment and  globalization  in  Sino-Hong  Kong, 
Sinojapanese,  and  Sino-U.S.  joint  ventures.  He 
will  look  at  how  business  cultures  affect  joint  rela- 
tionships and  how  each  country  eidier  adapts  to 
or  requires  adaption  of  Chinese  practices. 


Psychology 


Priscilla  Coleman  submitted  two  papers  for 
possible  presentation  at  die  sixteenth  biennial 
meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Human 
Development  to  be  held  in  April  2000,  in 
Memphis.  The  first  one  is  tided  "Potential 
Process  Mechanisms  Linking  Parenting  Self- 
Efficacy  Beliefs  to  Parenting  Competence  and 
Toddler  Development"  widi  Sewanee  students 
Alacia  Trent,  C'02;  Sarah  Bryan,  C'01;  Caroline 
Byrd,  COO:  Olivia  W'illiford,  C'01;  Austin  Uicy, 
C'01;  and  Julie  Anderson,  C'02.  The  second 
paper  is  in  collaboration  with  co-authors 
Katherine  Karraker  and  Leslie  Cotuell  from 
West  Virginia  University  and  is  tided  "Prenatal 
and  Postnatal  Maternal  Cognitions  as  Predictors 
of  Infant  Behavior  and  Parenting  Competence 
in  Mothers  of  3-6  Month  Old  Infants".  In 
September,  Coleman  served  as  a  reviewer  for  a 
manuscript  submitted  for  publication  to  the 
Journal  o\  Reproductive  and  Infant  Psychology. 


Religion 


Charles  Brockett  has  been  awarded  a 
Fulbright  lecnire/research  grant  to  Guatemala 
lor  the  first  six  months  of  2000.  D.  ElwoodDunn 


Sid  Brown  recendy  completed  a  book  on  the 
story  of  one  woman  in  Thailand  who  was 
ordained  as  a  Buddhist  nun  when  she  was  in  her 
late  teens.  Using  her  life  as  a  prism,  Brown 
invites  die  reader  to  learn  more  about  Thai  cul- 
ture, Buddhism,  and  gender  issues.  Her  current 
research  project  is  on  the  massacre  of  Buddhists 
in  a  large  city  in  the  United  States.  ■ 
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Sewanec  Political  Science  Honorary  Society  Four-time  National  Award  Winner 


For  the  fourth  time  in  five  vears, 
Sewanee's  chapter  ol  the  political  sci- 
ence honorary  society,  Pi  Sigma  Alpha, 
was  given  national  recognition,  when  it 
received  the  Best  Chapter  Award  for  1998- 
1999  among  colleges  with  enrollment  under 
6,000.  The  citation  reads  that  the  award  was 
made  to  the  Sewanee  chapter  "in  recogni- 
tion of  its  extraordinary  level  of  activity  and 
the  dedication  of  its  members  to  the  goals  of 
the  honor  society."  The  award  will  be  fea- 
tured in  a  display  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Political  Science  Association 
(APSA)  in  Atlanta  in  September  and  publi- 
cized in  APSA's  quarterly  journal  PS:  Political 
Science  and  Politics.  It  appeared  in  the  Fall 
1999  issue  of  the  Pi  Sigma  Alpha  Newsletter. 


Especially  responsible  for  the  "extraordi- 
nary level  of  activity"  were  chapter  President 
Skip  Bivens,  C'99,  and  Secretary-Treasurer 
Max  Angerholzer,  COO. 

Since  Sewanee's  Gamma  Sigma  chapter 
was  reactivated  in  March  1992,  Sewanee  has 
won  three  other  awards  in  the  last  four  years. 
In  August  1995,  the  Sewanee  chapter  was 
awarded  the  Best  Chapter  award  at  the 
American  Political  Science  Association  con- 
vention in  Chicago  for  its  level  of  activity  in 
the  academic  year  1994-95  with  chapter 
President  Jenny  Johnson  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Clai  Brown.  Two  Sewanee  students 
won  first  place  in  the  annual  national  com- 
petition for  the  best  undergraduate  paper  in 
political  science:  Man   Carol  Harris  (C'96) 


won  this  award  in  1996  for  her  political  sci- 
ence honors  paper,  "Responding  to  Hate 
Speech:  The  Appropriateness  of 
Discriminatory  Harrassment  Codes  in 
College  Communities."  Harris'  faculty  read- 
ers for  her  honors  paper  were  Dean  Robert 
Pearigen  and  Professor  Cayle  McKccn.  In 
the  summer  of  1998,  Michael  Salisbury 
(C9K),  who  served  as  Pi  Sigma  Alpha  chap- 
ter president  the  previous  year,  won  first 
place  for  his  honors  paper,  "The  Cultivation 
of  the  Soul  and  the  Just  Society:  The  State  of 
the  Self  in  Maslow  and  Plato."  The  faculty 
readers  for  his  honors  paper  were  Professors 
Gayle  McKeen  and  Gilbert  Gilchrist. 

Joan  Ward  has  served  as  faculty  advisor  to 
the  chapter  since  it  was  reactivated  in  1992.  ■ 


Book  Picks  by  Yogi  Anderson,  C'72, 
Executive  Director  of  Alumni  Relations 


Huckleberry  Finn,  Mark  Twain — "A  Classic! 
You  are  never  too  old  to  read  this  one.  I  have 
probably  read  it  ten  times  and  find  something 
new  every  time.  Twain's  language,  satire,  char- 
acters and  symbols  make  for  a  captive  and 
engrossing  but  pleasurable  masterpiece." 

The  Old  Man  and  the  .Sec/,  Ernest 
Hemingwav — "I  am  a  great  admirer  of 
Hemingway's  efficient  use  of  prose.  This  pow- 
erful theme  of  courage  in  die  face  of  defeat  is 
fascinating  reading." 

"Sewanee,"  William  Alexander  Percy — 
"The  Sewanee  chapter  of  Lanterns  on  the  Levee 
should  be  required  reading  for  any  Sewanee 
alum.  Percy's  love  of  his  alma  mater  is  evident 
in  his  descriptive  recollections  of  his  lift  on 
the  mountain  and  his  delightful  remem- 
brances are  well  worth  reading." 

A  Lesson  Before  Dying,  Ernest  Gaines — 
"How  could  you  not  be  mewed  by  diis  brilliant 
portrayal  of  the  human  predicament.  Gaines 
shows  a  deep  understanding  of  die  human 
psyche  and  a  rich  sense  of  place.  You  can't  put 
diis  novel  down." 

All  the  Pretty  Horses 

The  Crossing 

Cities  of  the  Plain,  Connac  McCarthy — 
"McCarthy  is  a  20th  century  Mark  Twain.  The 
border  trilogy  is  a  must.  It  is  an  epic  saga  of 
adventure  and  youth  in  the  southwest.  The 
New  York  Times  book  review  was  right  saying 
McCarthy  puts  most  modem  American  writ- 
ers to  shame.  His  imagery  of  landscapes  and 
complex  conflicts  within  the  main  characters 


are  very  compelling. 

A    Paver   Huns    Through   It — Norman 
McLean.  "Anyone  who  has  a  brother  or 
who  has  ever  been  fishing  will  enjoy  this 
novel.  Trout  fisherman  will  be  in  heaven. 
This  lyrical  extraordinary  story  is  engag- 
ing reading." 

The  Velvet  Honi,  Andrew  Lytle — "A 
bit  difficult  to  read,  but,  wow,  there  is 
a  lot  here.  Mr.  Lytle  was  one  of  the 
best  storytellers  ever,  and  this  is  a  pow- 
erful novel  full  of  symbols  and  myths. 
A   classic   among   Southern    litera- 
ture." 

The  Old  Man  and  the  Boy,  Robert 
Roark — "This  is  a  wonderful  collec- 
tion of  episodes  between  a  young 
boy  and  his  grandfather.  We  watch 
the  boy  grow  under  his  grandfa- 
ther's  tutelage.    His   love   for   his 
grandfather  dominates  diis  won 
derful  mix  of  humor  and  adven- 
ture." 

Other  books: 

All  the  King's   Aim,    Robert 
Pen  n  Warren 

The      Great      Gatsby,      F.S. 
Fitzgerald 

The  Nlonhey   Wrench    Gang, 
Edward  Abbey 

A  Prayer  for  Owen  Meany, 
John  Irving 

Run    with    the    Hoi  semen, 
Feirol  Sams  ■ 


The  University  of  the  South 
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Football 


Second  team  All-SCAC 
junior  quarterback 
Max  Fuller 


Led   by  All-American   and  All-SCAC  tackle 
Antonio  Crook,   the  Tigers  posted  a  6-4 
record,  the  best  mark  since  the  1992  sqnad 
was    8-1    and    Southern    Collegiate    Athletic 
Conference  champions. 

Crook,    a    senior    from    May 
Minette,  Ala.,  is  a  diree-time  All- 
SCAC  selection,  while  team- 
mates Brian  Tyler  (defensive 
lineman)      and      Towaski 
Hunt  (defensive  back)  also 
earned  first  team  all-confer- 
ence honors.  Second  team  .All- 
SCAC  junior    quarterback 
Max    Fuller    reached    the 
2000  yard  rushing  mark  in 
the  Homecoming  loss  to 
Washington   &   Lee   on 
October  23. 

Sewanee  was  4-2  in  con- 
ference games  and  played 
well  against  the  nation's 


number  two  ranked 
Trinity   (Tx.)   Tigers 
lor    die    conference 
title  on  November  6 
(the  130di  anniver- 
sary of  college  foot- 
ball), but  lost  41-9. 
Sewanee    closed 
out   the  season, 
decade       and 


century  with  a  win 
at  Stillman  College 
Tuscaloosa.      This      was 
Sewanee 's  400th  win  of 
century. 

While      the      present     day 
Sewanee  Tigers  had  a  good  season, 
die  university  and  the  team  honored  the 
1899  Sewanee  team  known  as  die  "Iron  Men. 
That  team  from  a  century  ago,  was  12-0,  and 
ancestors  from  some  of  diose  players  were 
honored  on  campus  Oct.  8-9. 

Sewanee  received  national  coverage  from  ESPN,  and 
newspaper  stones  on  die  1899  team  ran  in  major  markets 
including  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Chattanooga,  Dallas, 
Knoxville,  Nashville,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  and  Seattle.  ■ 


Field  Hockey 


Coach  Chapman  Kern  gained  her  lOOdi  career  win  and 
the  Sewanee  team  posted  a  12^1  record  and  was 
ranked  in  the  nation's  top  twenty  in  1999.  This  was  the 
tenth  straight  winning  season  for  Sewanee  under  Kern. 

Second  team  Ail-American  Dervla  Delaney  and  third 
team  Ail-American  midfielder  Mokie  George  led  the 
1  igers.  (  ieorge  was  a  third  learn  All-Amcrican  in  I99S.  All- 


Ficld  Hockey  second,  team  All-American  Dervla  Delaney  and  third 
team  Ail-American  midfielder  Mokie  George 

Region  honors  went  to  Tricia  Davis,  Delaney  and  George, 
while  Eliza  Colson,  Katherine  Kelly  and  Lee  Sanderlin 
were  second  team  selections. 

George,  a  senior  from  St.  Louis,  became  die  school's 
career  leader  in  assists  with  41.  Colson  led  in  goals  scored 
with  eleven  followed  by  Delaney  and  Kelly  widi  nine  each. 
George  and  Delaney  were  tops  in  assists  widi  eight  each. 
Delaney  was  first  in  scoring  with  twenty-six  points,  while 
Colson  had  twenty-four  and  Kelly  widi  twenty-three. 

Sewanee  was  4-1  at  home,  finished  second  in  the  KIT 
tournament  (Greencastle,  hid.)  and  third  in  die  region- 
al (Cleveland,  Ohio)  defeating  KIT  champion  DePauw 
in  the  final  srame.  ■ 


Men's  Soccer 


Led  by  All-SCAC  and  All-Region  player  Scott  Polancich, 
die  Sewanee  men's  soccer  team  was  9-8-2  overall  and  5- 
3-1  in  conference  play.  Polancich  joins  Chris  Cairns  ('92- 
'93-'94)  and  Clayton  Haden  ('94-'95-'96)  as  Sewanee  players 
who  have  earned  fii"st  team  All-SCAC  honors  diree  times. 

Polancich  led  the  team  in  assists  (11),  goals  (13), 
points  (37)  and  winning  goals  (4).  He  is  a  three-time  All- 
SCAC  selection  and  was  the  only  unanimous  pick  to  the 
'99  team.  The  Lexington,  Ky,  junior  led  the  SCAC  in 
points  per  match  (1.95)  and  tied  for  first  in  points. 
Second  team  All-SCAC  honors  went  to  sophomore  Ryan 
Davis  (eight  goals,  seven  assists)  and  freshman  Chris 
Wooster  (one  goal,  four  assists). 

Goalkeeper  Paul  Roper  had  four  shutouts  and  a  goals 
against  average  of  1.12. 

Sewanee  coach  Matt  Kern  has  a  career  record  on  the 
mountain  of  95-86-11.  ■ 


Women's  Soccer 


Freshman  midfielder  Anne  Louise  Cranwell  earned 
first  team  All-SCAC  honors  and  the  Tigers  record- 
ed the  most  wins  (11)  since  1988.  Overall,  Sewanee 
was  1 1-5-2  and  6-3  in  conference. 

Cranwell  had  five  goals  (second  best  on  the  team),  two 
assists  and  twelve  points.  Second  team  All-SCAC  honors 
went  to  junior  midfielder  Linda  Millikan  (three  goals,  five 
assists)  and  sophomore  forward  Cathy  Schmidt  (five  goals, 
three  assists).  Sewanee  freshman  forward  Amanda  Seifert 
led  the  team  widi  sixteen  goals  and  thirty-three  points,  but 
was  injured  and  only  played  in  ten  matches.  Her  sixteen 
goals  in  a  season  is  a  freshman  record  and  second  most  in 
school  history  for  all  players.  Sewanee  was  8-1-1  at  die  time 
of  her  injury. 
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Sewanee  says  good-bye 
to  its  fourteenth 
vice  chancellor 


T  THE  END  OF  JUNE,  Dr.  Samuel  R. 
Williamson,  Sewanee's  fourteenth 
vice  chancellor  will  leave  the  presi- 
dent's office  to  return  to  the  class- 
room. His  tenure,  the  fourth 
longest  among  all  of  Sewanee's 
vice  chancellors,  has  been  marked  by  the 
steady  growth  and  strengthening  of  the  uni- 
versity's position  in  a  number  of  arenas.  Since 
he  assumed  the  duties  of  vice  chancellor  and 
president  in  1988,  enrollment  both  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  at  the  School 
of  Theology  has  risen  to  all  time  highs,  the 
school  completed  its  most  successful  fundrais- 
ing  campaign  ever,  the  institution's  endow- 
ment has  nearly  tripled,  a  vigorous  program  of 
construction  and  renovation  was  started,  and 
guides  like  U.S.  News,  acknowledging  the  uni- 
versity's growing  strength,  have  placed 
Sewanee  ever  higher  in  their  annual  rankings. 
Williamson's  journey  to  Sewanee  began  in 
his  hometown  of  Springhill,  Louisiana.  He 
earned  a  bachelor's  degree  in  history  from 
Tulane  University  in  1958  before  embarking 
on  post-graduate  study  as  a  Fulbright  scholar 


at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
From  there,  he  went  to  Harvard  University, 
for  graduate  study  in  history,  from  which  he 
received  both  an  M.A.  and  a  Ph.D. 

After  graduating  from  Harvard,  Williamson 
served  as  an  assistant  professor  at  West  Point,  tire 
United  States  Military  Academy,  from  1963  to 
1966,  then  returned  to  Harvard  to  teach  history. 
While  he  was  there,  he  served  as  senior  tutor  of 
Kirkland  House  and  was  assistant  to  the  dean  of 
Harvard  College.  In  1972,  he  went  to  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  where 
he  became  the  first  director  of  the  school's 
Curriculum  in  Peace,  War,  and  Defense,  and 
served  as  a  professor  of  history.  He  also  held  the 
positions  of  dean  of  die  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  provost  and  chief  academic  officer 
at  UNC  before  he  was  elected  as  Sewanee's  four- 
teenth vice  chancellor. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  Sewanee's  chief 
executive,  Williamson  has  maintained  an  active 
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Sam's  greatest 
contribution  to 
Sewanee  was  his 
ability  to  challenge 
us  to  greater  heights 
than  any  of  us 
thought  to  imag- 
ine. He  pushed  us 
to  reach  for  a  posi- 
tion among  the  top 
national  liberal 
arts  colleges.  He 
led  the  second 
most  successful 
campaign  among 
liberal  arts  colleges 
in  the  90s,  the 
Campaign  for 
Sewanee,  which 
raised  nearly 
$175  million. 
And,  Sam  oversaw 
a  $75  million 
program  of  new 
construction  and 
renovations  that 
greatly  improved 
the  university's 
infrastructure. 

David  Beecken, 
C'68,  chair.  Vice 
Chancellor  Search 
Committee 
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scholarly  life  wilting  and  editing  numerous  books. 
Late  last  year,  as  the  search  committee  for  a 
new  vice  chancellor  narrowed  its  list  of  choices 
for  Sewanee 's  next  chief  executive,  Williamson 
spent  some  time  with  Seiuanee  magazine  to  talk 
about  his  administration,  offering  his  observa- 
tions on  the  past  dozen  years  on  the 
Mountain. 

Sewanee:  In  looking  over  your  resume,  it  seems 
that  you  certainly  have  enough  research  inter- 
ests to  keep  yourself  busy  teaching  and  writing. 
What  were  the  challenges  that  drew  you  to  the 
administrative  side  of  academic  life? 

Williamson:  Organizations  have  always  fasci- 
nated me.  My  dissertation  dealt  with  the  way  mil- 
itary tilings  are  organized  and  administered,  and 
how  yon  do  strategic  planning  in  complicated 
organizations. 

As  a  young  man  growing  up  in  North 
Louisiana,  I  had  a  photography  business  while  I 
was  in  high  school.  I  took  pictures  of  weddings, 
funerals,  and  local  events.  This  gave  me  some 
experience  in  organizing  a  professional  life.  I 
also,  and  this  may  sound  insignificant,  was  a  foot- 
ball manager  in  college  and  in  high  school, 
which  taught  me  how  to  organize,  and  how  to 
keep  tilings  on  schedule. 

In  1966, 1  went  to  Harvard  as  an  instructor, 
and  during  the  spring  of  my  first  year  there,  I 
was  asked  to  take  care  of  Ambassador  Arthur 
Goldberg's  visit  to  the  campus.  I  was  responsi- 
ble for  security  arrangements,  in  part  because 
of  my  "military"  experience,  and  the  visit  went 
off  without  a  hitch.  The  next  spring,  I  was 
asked  to  be  an  Allston  Burr  Senior  Tutor, 
which  made  me  a  member  of  Harvard's 
administrative  board,  the  group  responsible 
for  all  undergraduate  discipline  at  Harvard 
College.  After  that,  I  was  asked  to  work  with 
Professor  Archibald  Cox  to  head  a  committee 
that  dealt  with  internal  security  at  Harvard.  All 
this  had  a  way  of  drawing  me  toward  adminis- 
tration. As  a  historian,  I  was  fascinated  by 
strategic  planning  and  how  organizations 
function,  or  don't  function.  So,  I  was  learning 
a  lot  about  making  history  as  I  carried  out  my 
duties  as  an  administrator.  Academic  scholars 
who  are  administrators  are  not  as  numerous 
as  they  once  were,  and  that  probably  isn't  a 
healthy  sign  for  academic  life.  We  need  more 
people  who  are  willing  to  be  both  scholars 
and  administrators.  It  is  a  satisfying  career, 
and  also  a  necessary  career  for  academic  life. 


What  was  it  that  made  you  decide  to  leave 
North  Carolina  and  take  on  new  duties  as  the 
University  of  the  South's  vice  chancellor? 

When  Joan  and  I  considered  coming  to 
Sewanee,  we  looked  at  it  from  die  perspective  of 
a  joint  ministry,  something  that  we  could  do 
together.  We  had  both  gone  through  the  School 
of  Theology's  Education  for  Ministry  (EFM)  pro- 
gram, her  brother  had  attended  die  university,  as 
well  as  other  members  of  her  family,  so  we  knew 
something  about  Sewanee. 

I  remember  when  die  Sewanee  News  came  with 
the  announcement  diat  Bob  Ayres  was  stepping 
down,  I  called  my  brother-in-law  to  talk  about  die 
job.  I  had  decided  diat  I  wanted  to  be  a  college 
president,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  fun  to  be 


here.  So,  we  looked  at  Sewanee  as  a  joint  venture 
and  ajoint  ministry,  and  we  have  always  felt  called 
to  come  and  do  this. 

I  still  think  it  is  one  of  die  best  jobs  in  higher 
education. 

When  you  arrived,  you  spent  a  fair  amount  of 
time  acquainting  yourself  with  the  workings  of 
Sewanee  and  developing  a  statement  of  goals 
and  aspirations.  Looking  back  on  that  docu- 
ment now,  how  would  you  grade  yourself  in 
meeting  those  goals? 

In  May  1988, 1  wrote  a  statement  of  aspirations 
and  goals  for  the  institution.  Though  I  have 
revised  it  some  over  the  years,  the  goals  have 
remained  basically  intact  since  dien.  They  are:  to 
maintain  die  distinctive  excellence  of  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  dedicated  to  seeking  to 
promote  and  foster  a  sense  of  die  Christian  com- 
munity; to  maintain  a  position  of  regional  excel- 
lence for  die  college  and  to  realize  die  potential 
of  die  college  to  have  a  national  reputation;  to 
explore  and  secure  for  the  School  of  Theology  a 
special  place  widiin  the  church;  to  intemational- 
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ize  die  campus  and  give  students  a  sense  of  the 
larger,  competitive  world  into  which  they  will  go; 
to  achieve  a  measure  of  diversity;  to  place  die  nni- 
veraty  on  die  securest  financial  footing  possible 
and  seek  to  make  it  less  dependent  on  tuition 
income  and  to  keep  it  fiinded  for  die  excellence 
of  its  programs;  and,  finally,  to  build  a  sense  of 
ownership  and  piide  throughout  die  American 
Episcopal  Church  for  Sewanee. 

As  I  look  at  die  list,  I  would  probably  grade  our 
success  in  accomplishing  diese  goals  somewhere 
around  a  B+,  or  an  A-,  maybe  as  much  as  an  A  in 
some  cases.  Surely,  die  visit  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  last  March  was  an  indication  diat  die 
university  has  found  its  niche  within  the  Church. 

1  tiiink  we  still  haven't  gotten  die  national 
prominence  diat  we  will  over  time,  and  diat  will 
take  some  more  work.  I  think  diat  people  tend  to 
underestimate  how  much  you  need  money  to 
make  a  place  function.  Though  we  had  a  success- 
ful campaign,  we  always  need  more  money.  And, 
if  you  look  at  die  gap  between  us  and  schools  diat 
we'd  really  like  to  compete  with,  diere's  still  a  dif- 
ference of  two  to  diree  hundred  million  dollars 
between  dieir  endowments  and  ours. 

Did  you  have  any  sense  that  you  would  spend 
twelve  years  in  this  job?  What  was  your  plan? 

Mine  was  die  fourth  longest  term  of  any  vice 
chancellor.  It  was  longer  dian  I  diought  it  would 
be,  diough.  We  expected  to  stay  eight  to  ten  years, 
and  twice  I  had  die  opportunity  to  go  back  to 
UNC  in  senior  positions,  but  I  turned  diem  down 
because  Joan  and  I  felt  diat  diis  was  where  we 
needed  to  be,  tiiis  was  where  we  felt  comfortable. 
I  tiiink  tiiere  were  some  folks  who  diought  we 
might  leave  after  a  year  or  two,  but  diey  didn't 
understand  our  sense  of  commitment.  We  viewed 
Sewanee  as  a  ministry.  We  felt  like  tiiis  is  what  we 
were  called  to  do,  diis  is  what  we  wanted  to  do. 

What  were  some  of  the  more  difficult  chal- 
lenges that  you  saw  in  the  early  days  of  your 
administration? 

One  of  the  biggest  early  challenges  was  to  bal- 
ance die  budget  widiout  using  bequests.  It  took 
some  discipline,  but  we  were  able  to  do  it. 

Then  we  had  to  prepare  for  the  capital  cam- 
paign which,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  including 
the  disuactioiis  caused  by  die  Gulf  War,  wasn't  as 
easy  as  we  diought  it  might  be. 

I  also  felt  diat  it  was  extremely  important  to 
develop  a  faculty  personnel  policy,  which  we  did, 
to  move  the  strategic  planning  process  along,  and 
to  move  ahead  with  technology  issues — wiling  die 
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Building  for 
the  Future 

Since  1989,  Sewanee  has  undertaken  an  ambitious 
construction  and  renovation  program.  During  the 
past  11  years,  the  following  projects  were  among 
those  completed,  or  initiated: 

The  Fowler  Center,  open  in  1994,  provides  mem- 
bers of  the  Sewanee  community  with  a  first-class  ath- 
letic facility.  Its  indoor  pool  and  track,  tennis  courts, 
weight  and  exercise  rooms,  basketball  and  raquetball 
and  squash  courts  are  in  use  nearly  around  the  clock. 
The  141,000  square-foot  center  expanded  the  uni- 
versity's ability  to  host  NCAA  events. 

The  Tennessee  Williams  Center  offers  state-of- 
the-art  space  for  performing  arts  events  including  a 
150-seat  black  box  theatre. 

The  University  Commons  will  replace  the  outdat- 
ed Gailor  Hall.  It  will  be  roomier  and  better  equipped 
to  serve  the  dining  needs  of  the  community. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Apostles  offers  a  new  worship 
space  for  the  School  of  Theology. 

The  renovation  of  the  third  floor  of  Woods 
Laboratory  provides  additional  classroom,  laborato- 
ry and  office  spaces. 

In  Carnegie  Hall,  the  top  floor  was  renovated  to 
provide  state-of-the-art  classrooms,  studios,  and 
darkrooms  for  the  Department  of  Art  and  Art  History. 

The  Alumni  House  now  hosts  visiting  alumni  and  is 
the  headquarters  for  Sewanee's  alumni  relations  staff. 

The  addition  of  Stirling's  Coffee  House,  named 
for  the  late  Professor  Ted  Stirling,  provides  a 
relaxed,  round-the-clock  hangout  for  students,  fac- 
ulty, and  staff.  ■ 


campus.  Its  hard  to  believe  diat  when  I  arrived  stti- 
dents  didn't  have  phones  in  dieir  rooms.  But,  widi- 
in  two  and  a  half  years,  we  had  phones  and  com- 
puter hookups  in  all  die  rooms.  So,  we  were  the 
first  fully-wired  campus  in  die  Soudi. 

Some  odier  challenges  included  Quintard 
dormitory,  which  was  empty,  and  an  adiletic  facil- 
ity diat  needed  help. 

And  what  were  some  of  the  challenges  later  on? 

I  think  diat  maintaining  die  momentum  for  a 
number  of  die  programs  diat  we  instiuited  took 
some  effort.  Working  to  complete  die  new  su:ate- 
gic  plan  in  order  to  leave  my  successor  widi  some 
kind  of  framework  for  die  future  and  to  help 
smoodi  the  uansition  process,  and  improving 
die  working  relationship  between  die  college 
and  the  School  of  Theology  were  some  of  them. 


The  first  thing  you 
come  to  understand 
about  the  position 
of  vice  chancellor 
is  the  twenty-four 
hour/seven-day-a- 
week  commitment. 

It  takes  a  combina- 
tion of  talents, 
intelligence,  under- 
standing, strength, 
courage,  and  a 
caring  spirit  to 
manage  and  lead 
this  university. 

Sam  has  seen 
Sewanee  as  a  calling 
and  he  has  been 
unusually  success- 
ful in  moving 
Sewanee  closer  to 
its  potential.  I  am 
honored  by  having 
the  chance  to 
serve  with  Sam. 

Jerry  Adams,  C'65, 
chair,  Board  of 
Regents 
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Building  on  the 
success  of  former 
Vice  Chancellor 
Bob  Ayres, 
Sam  Williamson 
has  led  Sewanee 
through  twelve 
remarkable  years 
characterized  by 
financial  stability, 
growth  of  the 
endowment, 
increased  enroll- 
ment, and  ever 
closer  ties  to  the 
Episcopal  Church. 
The  success  of  the 
Campaign  for 
Sewanee  and  the 
building  program 
on  the  college  and 
School  of  Theology 
campuses  are  the 
envy  of  other 
colleges  and 
universities.  In  short, 
Sam  Williamson 
has  led  a  very 
successful 
university  to  a 
higher  level  and  to 
national  prominence. 

Fred  Croom, 
provost 


Growth  of 
Enrollment 
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I  also  think  that  we  began  to  see  a  great  deal 
more  competition  from  other  institutions,  espe- 
cially state  schools,  over  die  past  few  years.  That  is 
why  financial  aid  will  continue  to  be  so  important 
in  die  coming  years  as  other  states  begin  to  offer 
programs  like  die  Hope  Scholarships  in  Georgia. 

So,  how  would  you  rate  Sewanee's  overall 
health,  academically  and  fiscally,  at  this  time? 

I  would  say  it  is  excellent.  We  have  a  strong  fac- 
ulty diat,  I  hope,  will  continue  to  be  active  profes- 
sionally. We  have  balanced  die  budget  every  year, 
and  while  that  is  good,  we  are  in  need  of  funds  to 
renovate  Gailor  once  the  new  dining  hall  is  com- 
pleted, and  we  must  plan  for  new  residence  halls. 
I  also  tiiink  diat  we  need  a  major  review  of  the  cur- 
riculum in  the  next  few  years.  We  need  to  ask  why 
we  require  what  we  require  because  die  curricu- 
lum is  the  clearest  statement  about  what  an  insti- 
tution is,  or  is  not  Overall,  though,  I  would  say 
that  the  university  is  in  an  excellent  position. 

You  briefly  touched  on  financial  aid  earlier  and 
its  importance.  Do  you  think  that  Sewanee  will 
continue  to  maintain  its  "need  blind"  admission 
policy  and  its  strong  financial  aid  programs? 

I  hope  that  Sewanee  can  always  make 
admissions  decisions  without  considering 
need;  that  is,  that  we  can  continue  a  need- 
blind  admissions  policy. 

The  continuance  of  a  policy  of  meeting  all 
of  the  admitted  students'  demonstrated  need 
may  be  harder  to  sustain  over  the  longer  haul 
and  perhaps  should  be  reexamined  as  a  policy 
matter.  It  has  been  a  mantra  that  this  helps  with 
our  admissions  and  I  believe  it  does,  but  we 
need  more  statistical  data  to  support  that 
impression.  And  I  certainly  believe  that 
Sewanee  will  move  to  tailor  some  financial  aid 
packages  to  recruit  the  best  students  that  it  can. 
Now  we  pretty  much  spread  the  money  across 
the  board  without  regard  to  shaping  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  freshman  class.  Thank  goodness  our 
endowment  has  allowed  us  the  current  policy 
and  I  hope  that  with  variations  it  can  continue. 

One  of  your  initiatives  of  the  last  few  years  was 
to  create  the  Center  for  Teaching.  What  do  you 
think  this  has  added  to  the  university? 

It  provides  a  place  and  a  process  for  the 
socialization  of  new  faculty.  We  have  been  bring- 
ing in  three  to  four  new  faculty  members  each 
year,  and  helping  them  to  understand  how  to 
become  good  teachers,  what  good  teaching  is, 
and  it  is  important.  It  was  also  important  to  ere- 


Teaching 
at  Sewanee 

The  Center  for  Teaching  was  created  to  provide 
assistance  to  faculty  members  at  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  the  School  of  Theology,  and, 
among  other  goals,  seek  to  enhance  teaching  skills 
and  to  promote  discussion  about  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  learning. 

"The  center  is  here  to  offer  help  to  faculty  mem- 
bers in  the  teaching  part  of  their  job,  which  is  the 
most  important  thing  we  do  here,"  according  to 
Sherwood  Ebey,  professor  of  mathematics  and  the 
first  director  of  the  center. 

According  to  Ebey,  the  center  offers  assistance 
to  faculty  members  in  applying  appropriate  tech- 
nology to  teaching,  and  help  develop  measures  to 
explore  various  teaching  approaches  and  to  eval- 
uate student  learning. 

Among  the  basic  principles  that  guide  the  center 
are  the  incorporation  of  an  experimental  approach 
to  the  enhancement  of  teaching  and  a  recognition  of 
the  value  of  a  variety  of  teaching  styles.  As  informa- 
tion is  gathered,  it  will  be  compiled  to  serve  as  a 
repository  on  teaching  at  Sewanee.  ■ 


ate  an  arena  to  help  faculty  explore  how  to  inte- 
grate new  technology  into  their  teaching.  We 
also  needed  to  provide  a  non-threatening  envi- 
ronment in  which  people  could  discuss  their 
own  teaching.  And,  this  is  a  forum  to  provide 
accurate  data  on  what  takes  place  in  the  class- 
rooms at  Sewanee.  It  has  become  an  essential 
part  of  die  college. 

You  have  also  been  active  in  national  issues,  as 
vice  chancellor,  and  served  for  a  year  as  chair- 
man of  the  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities.  How  did  this  help  you 
in  your  presidency? 

College  presidency  is  a  job  that  is  twenty-four 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  it  never  ends, 
and  at  Sewanee  you  can't  walk  out  the  door 
widiout  being  confronted  with  something  you 
need  to  do  in  the  community  or  at  the  univer- 
sity. What  that  means  is  it  is  a  very  lonely  and  iso- 
lated job.  The  association  allows  you  to  share 
common  experiences  with  other  colleagues  so 
you  have  a  sort  of  fraternity  of  people  getting 
togedier  to  talk  about  things. 

I  have  also  had  a  long  interest  in  the 
American  political  scene  and  legislation,  and 
in  this  process,  there  is  a  lot  that  can  help  or 
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hurt  higher  education.  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  become  chair  of  NAICU  and  hired 
David  Warren,  and  if  anyone  saved  federal 
financial  aid  in  1995,  it  was  David  Warren  and 
NAICU.  We  had  the  resources,  the  energy, 
and  we  pushed  ahead  very  hard  to  resist  the 
attempts  by  Congress  to  cut  student  financial 
aid.  And,  in  fact,  it  has  been  expanded  since 
then.  For  that  I  think  this  organization 
deserves  much  of  the  credit. 

You  presided  over  the  university's  most  suc- 
cessful fund  raising  effort,  the  Campaign  for 
Sewanee,  how  did  that  improve  the  enterprise? 

I  succeeded  Bob  Ayres,  who  had  a  formidable 
reputation  for  fundraising,  and  to  think  that  I 
would  have  been  able  to  surpass  his  record  would 
have  struck  me  as  impossible.  As  it  turned  out, 
good  fortune,  a  prosperous  economy,  well  devel- 
oped contacts,  and  a  well-executed  campaign 
helped  make  this  possible.  I  hope  the  next  per- 
son will  eclipse  what  we've  done,  because  that 
strengthens  die  health  of  the  institution. 

The  campaign  provided  physical  facilities 
that  were  much-needed  and  long  over  due: 
the  Fowler  Center,  renovations  to  Woods 
laboratories,  St.  Luke's  Hall,  Chapel  of  the 
Aposties,  and  a  new  dining  hall.  All  of  diese  are 
facilities  diat  had  been  needed  for  a  decade. 
While  other  institutions  were  building,  essential- 
ly from  1973  to  1989,  Sewanee  was  not  doing  any 
new  construction,  it  was  renovating  space. 

Second,  die  endowment  was  $88  million 
when  I  got  here,  now  it's  about  $250  million.  The 
campaign  added  about  $60  million. 

I  also  have  to  say  tiiat  the  campaign  wouldn't 
have  been  as  successful  without  die  help  and  die 
leadership  of  people  like  Bob  Ayres,  Tom 
Dupree,  and  Norma  Mills.  The  success  of  die 
campaign,  topping  its  goals,  gave  people  a  sense 
that  we  must  be  doing  something  right. 
Preparation  makes  luck  happen.  There  were 
some  frustrating  moments,  but  that's  true  for  any 
capital  campaign. 

As  vice  chancellor,  you  also  serve,  practically,  as  the 
mayor  of  Sewanee.  What  kinds  of  challenges  or 
rewards  does  this  add  to  the  job? 

It  added  an  exciting  dimension,  and  one 
that  was  not  wholly  unfamiliar  for  someone 
who  grew  up  in  a  small  town  in  the  South.  But 
it  also  provided  some  of  the  most  frustrating 
dimensions,  on  occasion. 

When  I  accepted  die  job  as  vice  chancellor,  it 
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was  on  die  condition  that  I  be  able  to  create  a 
new  position  called  die  vice  president  for  busi- 
ness and  community  relations.  Tom  Kepple  was 
die  first  to  fill  that  position  and  now  it  is  Dave 
Simpson.  This  position  enabled  me  to  have  a 
senior  staff  person  who  could  effectively  deal  with 
community  concerns.  As  a  result,  we  have  been 
able  to  address  a  number  of  issues  before  they 
became  problems.  We  also  made  die  communi- 
ty council  the  one  forum  for  discussing  these 
issues.  They  are  elected  representatives  and  need 
to  be  the  ones  to  make  recommendations.  We 
have  almost  always  followed  their  advice,  too. 

You  and  Joan  appear  to  work  together  very 
closely.  She  also  became  involved  in  the  life  of 
the  university  through  her  efforts  as  the  advisor 
to  international  students.  Has  she  always  been 
this  active  in  your  professional  life? 

Yes,  she  has.  As  a  college  president,  you  serve 
a  variety  of  constituencies  diat  have  varying  needs 
and  demands,  and  require  a  careful  balance.  If 
you  don't  go  into  it  widi  both  partners  commit- 
ted to  doing  it,  which  requires  a  lot  of  patience 
and  faitii  in  yourselves  and  spiriuial  faith,  you'll 
wind  up  being  frustrated. 

From  the  moment  we  arrived,  Joan  became 
active  in  creating  comfortable  environments  for 
faculty  and  staff.  And  she  helped  to  make 
Clement  Chen  Hall  a  huge  success  for  die  entire 
university,  a  place  for  comfortable  gadierings. 

Later  she  had  the  opportunity,  quite  by  chance, 
to  work  as  die  advisor  to  international  students. 
She  created  an  orientation  program,  pressed  for 
summer  jobs,  for  expanded  scholarship  opportu- 
nities, and  for  recognition  of  their  achievements. 
The  international  students'  recognition  of  her  at 
last  year's  graduation  was  much  deserved. 

She  has  been  my  closest  advisor.  If  Joan  doesn't 
think  it's  a  good  idea,  I'm  going  to  have  to  tiiink 
long  and  hard  about  it.  Behind  her  smile  diere  is 
also  an  inner  steel,  and  sometimes  she  gives  me  a 
push  when  something  needs  to  be  done. 

What  are  the  things  that  you  will  remember 
most  about  your  term  as  vice  chancellor? 

Every  college  president  would  probably  give  a 
different  answer  on  a  given  day  to  that  question. 
I  think  die  degree  to  which  we  have  continued  as 
an  academic  community  to  discuss  difficult  issues 
widiout  becoming  too  divided  is  important. 
Achieving  a  desire  for  momentum  for  change 
among  the  faculty  and  staff — these  are  the  most 
significant  accomplishments  for  die  long  term 


Sam  Williamson 
is  an  especially 
bright  star  in  a 
constellation  of 
successful 
Associated 
Colleges  of  the 
South  presidents, 
exerting  his  extra- 
ordinary leadership 
not  only  for  the 
University  of  the 
South,  but  also 
serving  as  a  catalyst 
for  this  consortium. 
He  has  been  there 
since  the  creation 
of  ACS,  and  as  the 
first  chair  of  its 
board  of  directors, 
he  has  set  a  tone 
for  excellence  that 
we  have  followed 
since. 

Wayne  Anderson, 
president, 

Associated  Colleges 
of  the  South 
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I  have  known 
Sam  Williamson 
since  1983,  when 
we  were  both  fellows 
at  the  National 
Humanities  Center. 
I  also  taught  his 
daughter  at 
Davidson  College. 
He  has  been  an 
exceptional  leader 
at  Sewanee  and  a 
prominent  figure  in 
higher  education 
circles  nationwide. 
He  not  only  helped 
me  launch  my  own 
career  as  president 
of  Furman,  but  he 
has  been  a  contin- 
uing source  of 
wisdom  and 
counsel  over  the 
years. 

David  Shi,  president, 
Furman  University 
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The  Campaign 

The  Campaign  for  Sewanee,  which  concluded  in 
December  1997,  was  the  largest  fund-raising  effort 
in  the  institution's  history  garnering  a  combined 
$175  million.  It  officially  began  in  the  fall  of  1993, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  successful  campaigns  ever 
completed  by  a  national  liberal  arts  college.  Alumni 
and  friends  of  the  university  contributed  a  total  of 
$107.7  million  in  gifts  and  pledges  during  the  four- 
year  effort,  while  an  additional  $66.2  million  was 
committed  to  the  institution  through  planned  gifts. 

Sewanee's  employees  were  well  represented  in 
the  total  gathered  by  the  effort  as  333  faculty  and 
staff  members  contributed  nearly  $500,000  to  the 
campaign. 

Proceeds  from  the  campaign  have  helped  boost 
the  university's  endowment,  and  to  support  schol- 
arships, professorships,  financial  aid,  academic 
programs  and  extracurricular  activities,  and  help 
maintain  the  university's  physical  setting.  ■ 


good  of  die  institution.  And  we  have  obtained  a 
degree  of  success  in  achieving  diversity  among 
faculty  and  students. 

Fundraising  and  national  recognition  are 
important,  but  don't  really  deal  with  the  ethos  of 
the  place.  And,  that  ethos  is  a  sense  of  commu- 
nity, an  intellectual  community,  a  compassionate 
community,  and  this  suggests  that  the  enterprise 
is  healthy  and  moving  ahead.  Those  are  the 
things  I'll  remember. 

For  each  of  the  past  two  years,  Sewanee  has 
been  named  among  the  top  twenty-five  nation- 
al liberal  arts  colleges  by  US  News.  This  was 
one  of  your  early  aspirations,  but  it  has  been 
criticized  by  some  who  think  that  acknowledge- 
ment of  or  pursuit  of  such  rankings  might 
cause  Sewanee  to  lose  some  of  its  uniqueness. 
What  are  your  thoughts  on  this? 

The  efforts  you  devote  to  this  are  the  kinds  of 
things  that  make  an  institution  strong.  You  want 
to  have  plenty  of  applicants,  you  want  to  have 
good  students,  you  want  to  have  a  good  stu- 
dent/faculty ratio,  you  want  all  of  your  faculty'  to 
have  terminal  degrees,  you  want  to  be  cost  effi- 
cient, you  want  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  on  each 
student  for  education  purposes,  you  want  to  have 
a  large  endowment — all  of  these  make  Sewanee  a 
strong  place,  and  that  also  happens  to  be  the  way 
that  you  move  up  in  the  rankings. 

Whatever  one  thinks  about  the  rankings,  they 
are  going  to  be  a  fact  of  life  for  the  foreseeable 


future.  They  are  a  fact  of  life  because  people 
want  to  know  why  they  should  spend  $100,000  to 
send  a  smdent  to  a  place  like  Sewanee,  or  even  a 
state  university  in  some  cases,  and  what  they'll  get 
for  their  money.  As  informed  consumers — and 
that's  a  word  I  hate  to  use — students  want  to 
know  how  this  institution  compares  to  otlier 
institutions.  Sewanee  should  be  interested  in  this 
because  it's  a  recognition  of  its  own  excellence. 

Most  of  the  alumni  and  faculty  that  I've 
encountered  want  Sewanee  to  be  recognized  as 
an  excellent  institution.  Most  people  don't  want 
to  think  they've  gone  to  a  mediocre  institution. 
How  is  a  person  going  to  get  into  graduate 
school  if  no  one  has  heard  of  Sewanee?  The 
national  recognition  is  going  to  play  a  part  in 
that.  And,  it  helps  with  foundation  grants,  and  it 
helps  with  the  self-confidence  of  the  institution. 

What  kind  of  relationship  have  you  had  with 
Sewanee's  students  over  the  years?  Have  you 
had  enough  time  to  spend  with  them?  Are  there 
particular  student  issues  that  concern  you? 

Cietting  to  know  the  smdents  at  Sewanee  has 
been  particularly  rewarding  to  Joan  and  me;  per- 
haps it  was  because  we  got  to  know  some  of  them 
very  well  our  first  year  and  then  continued  the 
tradition,  perhaps  because  through  her  interna- 
tional smdents  we  always  felt  we  had  an  insight 
into  student  life. 

We  have  particularly  enjoyed  our  contacts 
with  smdents  through  All  Saints'  Chapel  and 
through  the  athletic  teams;  I  have  known  many 
of  them  in  class  and  that  has  given  the  entire 
Sewanee  experience  a  personal  dimension. 

I  have  also  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
the  chairs  of  die  Honor  Council  since  any  sm- 
dent asked  to  leave  has  the  right  of  appeal.  I  have 
been  very  close  to  a  number  of  these  students 
and  respect  them  and  their  work. 

Another  group  of  steadfast  colleagues  have 
been  the  student  trustees,  most  of  whom  I  have 
known  veiy  well  and  who  have  been  active  partici- 
pants in  the  strategic  planning  process.  While  they 
may  not  have  agreed  with  every  action  we  have 
taken,  we  have  certainly  valued  their  perspective. 

More  surprising  to  some  will  be  the  degree  of 
interaction  we  have  had  with  some  seminary 
couples  over  the  years.  Many  have  become 
good  friends  and  others  have  been  professional 
colleagues.  The  rapport  and  good  will  between 
seminarians  and  college  students  have 
increased  during  my  years  and  I  count  that  as  a 
very  good  thing.  Indeed,  the  quality  and  dedi- 
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cation  of  the  seminary  couples  in  recent  years 
has  been  particularly  heartening. 

And  then  of  course  there  have  been  my  stu- 
dents: I  have  taught  at  least  one  course  each  year 
for  the  twelve  yeai~s,  with  from  eight  to  twenty- 
eight  students  in  my  classes  either  on  the  First 
World  War  or  Intelligence  and  Foreign  Policy  in 
the  Twentieth  Century.  They  have  almost  without 
exception  been  bright,  eager,  sometimes  a  bit  crit- 
ical, diligent  (at  least  most  of  the  time),  imagina- 
tive, and  not  the  least  bit  bashful.  Over  the  yeai"s, 
I  have  incorporated  some  modest  technology 
into  the  classroom  and  expect  to  do  still  more  of 
that  in  the  future.  In  fact,  I  plan  to  offer  three  new 
courses  in  the  semesters  after  I  return,  as  I  want  to 
explore  issues  of  leadership  and  political  life  and 
international  systems  after  upheaval. 

Every  vice  chancellor  at  the  end  of  his 
tenure  looks  back  and  probably  wishes  he  had 
had  time  for  more  student  contact;  I  certainly 
do.  I  believe  that  time  spent  with  them  would 
probably  have  been  a  benefit  to  the  university. 
At  least  we  would  have  created  a  few  more  last- 
ing friendships. 

On  another  note,  however,  I  must  say  that 
going  to  alumni  meetings  has  enabled  me  to 
meet  former  students  of  all  classes  and  in  some 
senses  I  have  come  to  know  sets  of  student  bod- 
ies over  time.  It  has  been  fun. 

Is  there  a  particular  project  you  look  back  on 
and  think,  "Wow,  that  turned  out  much  better 
than  I  thought  it  would?" 

The  Fowler  Center  exceeded  my  wildest 
dreams.  I  thought  we  needed  a  place  where  stu- 
dents could  go,  nearly  around  the  clock,  and  this 
has  become  the  rallying  place  for  the  student 
community,  the  Sewanee  community,  and  for 
interaction  between  die  faculty  and  die  stiff.  To 
see  a  basketball  game,  a  swim  meet  and  a  track 
meet  going  on  at  once  in  facilities  diat  are  state-of 
die-art  and  have  been  beautifully  maintained 
makes  you  realize  it  was  die  right  decision. 

The  success  of  the  Quintard  renovation  is 
another.  It  was  one  of  the  veiy  first  decisions 
I  made,  and  it  equals  the  success  of  the 
Fowler  Center,  though  it  affects  a  smaller 
number  of  students. 

And,  I  have  confidence  that  when  it  is  done, 
die  dining  hall  will  have  die  same  impact. 

Is  there  any  advice  you  would  offer  your  suc- 
cessor? 

When  I  first  got  here,  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  trying 
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to  get  to  know  Sewanee.  Studying  the  culture  and 
getting  to  know  the  place  is  tremendously  impor- 
tant Each  institution  has  its  own  culture.  A  small 
liberal  aits  college  widi  a  seminary  has  a  unique 
culture.  There  are  not  many  small  liberal  ails  col- 
leges widi  a  seminary.  It's  not  just  a  liberal  aits  col- 
lege, but  it's  a  liberal  ails  university,  and  you  have 
to  understand  the  culture. 

Then  you  have  to  understand  die  culture  of 
being  in  the  South,  where  family  and  tradition 
are  very  important  Those  are  two  of  die  tilings  a 
new  vice  chancellor  will  have  to  pay  attention  to. 
This  job  requires  patience,  too.  You  need  to  real- 
ize diat  change  will  come. 

What  are  your  plans  following  commencement? 

Well,  if  you  remember  my  column  from  last 
fall's  Sewanee  magazine,  I  wrote  a  fairly  detiiled 
description  of  our  many  ties  to  tiiis  community.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  diat  I  have 
been  especially  helped  by  excellent  key  col- 
leagues in  my  administration.  Many  have  seived 
the  entire  twelve  years  widi  distinction,  and  I  will 
be  thanking  diem  individually  in  my  final  col- 
umn in  die  magazine.  They  have  been  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  experience  here. 

After  taking  some  time  off  to  finish  a  book  on 
Austria-Hungary,  I  will  return  to  teaching.  In 
fact,  I'm  going  to  teach  a  short  course  at  die 
Virginia  Theological  Seminary  next  spring.  But, 
for  die  long  term,  as  I  wrote  in  die  magazine,  we 
are  staying  where  die  roots  are  deep  and  we  are 
looking  forward  to  keeping  up  widi  all  of  our 
friends,  to  teaching,  to  our  travels,  and  to  help 
ing  continue  to  make  Sewanee  a  special  place. 
We  are  at  home  here.  I 
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TheRt.  Rev.  Gordon  McMuUan,  T'94: 

Giving 

Chance 


by  Sarah  NLetzgar 

In  1998,  the  Troubles 
seemed  over.  After 
thirty  years  of  bitter 
conflict,  Catholic  and 
Protestant  factions  in 
Northern  Ireland 
agreed  that  peace,  not 
violence,  should  gov- 
ern their  futures. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Rl  Rev.  Dr. 
Gordon  McMullan,  T'94,  was  beginning 
his  well-earned  retirement  He  had  seen 
his  share  of  grief  and  turmoil  in  a  cross- 
border  diocese  and,  later,  the  diocese  of 
Down  and  Dromore,  an  area  that 
includes  most  of  Belfast.  But  he  had  also 
seen  the  spirit  of  God  inspire  hope  in  a 
land  so  scarred  by  hatred,  many  thought 
it  could  never  heal. 

The  Beginning  of  Violence 

The  division  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants  in  Ireland  has  a  long  and 
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complex  history.  Economic  disparity, 
political  differences,  and  religious  preju- 
dices intertwined  to  cause  deep  divisions 
in  the  six  counties  that,  since  1920,  have 
made  up  Northern  Ireland.  During  the 
1960s,  the  American  Civil  Rights 
Movement  inspired  peaceful  protests  by 
Catholics  demanding  economic  and 
political  opportunities.  A  mishandling 
of  the  situation  by  governing  powers,  a 
slump  in  Northern  Ireland's  economy, 
and  the  influence  of  those  who  advocat- 
ed physical  force  on  both  sides  soon 
pushed  many  who  opposed  the  govern- 
ment to  resort  to  violent  means. 

"Once  the  violence  came,  it  came 
with  a  vengeance,"  says  McMullan,  who 
was  a  curate  in  his  hometown  of  Belfast 
when  the  Troubles  began  in  1969. 
"The  whole  scenario  developed  with  a 
force  nobody  understood.  The  fear 
and  the  anger  and  suppressed  hatred 
didn't  bubble  up — it  exploded  up.  For 
a  time,  virtually,  law  and  order  broke 
down.  Gradually  that  period  subsided. 
Then,  life  was  disrupted  by  bombs." 


As  the  years  dragged  on,  crimes 
against  man  and  state  remained.  "The 
paramilitaries  obviously  had  to  have 
funds  to  buy  weapons,"  he  explains, 
"so  robberies,  extortion,  kidnap- 
ping, blackmail,  anything  that 
would  raise  money  was  indulged  in, 
by  both  sides.  The  mentality  of  con- 
vincing themselves  that  they  were 
patriots  gave  them  an  excuse  for 
any  kind  of  behavior.  One  man  said 
to  me,  when  I  was  remonstrating 
with  him,  'The  difference  between 
you  and  me  is  that  I  am  a  soldier 
defending  my  country!'  This  self- 
appointed  'soldier'  went  on  to  be 
convicted  of  killing  a  woman  while 
he  and  others  were  carrying  out  an 
armed  robbery  in  the  name  of  their 
paramilitary  organization." 

McMullan 's  frustration  at  the 
crimes  he  saw  put  him  and  his  fel- 
low clergy  members  in  a  difficult 
position.  "I  had  to  remember  that 
my  anger  might  be  interpreted  by 
others  as  permission  to  do  things 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Gordon  McMullan  on  a  parish  visit  is  assisted  by  a  group  of  young  "chaplains.  " 


that  were  not  alright,"  he  says.  "My 
anger  would  have  been  expressed  in 
fairly  controlled  terms.  It  is  the 
anger  that  says  'this  is  not  right,  and 
those  who  did  this  action  must  be 
condemned  in  the  face  of  justice. 
And  a  society  that  doesn't  condemn 
it,  by  silence,  condones  it.'" 

Minister  to  a  Troubled  People 

Northern  Ireland's  clergy  mem- 
bers were  committed  to  showing 
their  parishioners  a  Christian 
lifestyle.  "Both  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  clergy  emphasized  that 
violence  was  immoral  behavior, 
unchristian  behavior,"  he  says.  "The 
clergy  became  role  models.  They 
simply  lived  the  bridge  building.  It 
sets  a  pattern  or  gives  encourage- 
ment. 

"Our  task  was  to  prevent  more 
people  from  getting  into  it — to  pre- 
vent the  vulnerable  people  from 
being  sucked  in,"  he  says.  For  years, 
he  and  his  coworkers  took  this  mes- 
sage to  hundreds  of  families  they  vis- 


ited. "The  link  between  most  people 
and  their  clerics  is  pastoral,"  he  says. 
"I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
quality  of  ministry  I've  seen  in  thirty 
years.  I've  seen  pastoral  ministry, 
prophetic  ministry,  and  courageous 
ministry  blossom  in  many,  many 
people." 

His  own  courageous  ministry  was 
evident  as  he  counseled  both 
Protestant  and  Catholic  families 
who  lost  loved  ones  in  the  conflict. 
"There  are  times  when  the  pain  is  so 
great,  that  trying  to  explain  it,  or 
explain  God,  is  not  helpful.  That  is 
when  you  stand  beside  people,  you 
offer  them  a  hand  or  a  shoulder, 
and  allow  God  to  do  God's  work 
without  explanation  or  rationale," 
he  says.  "God  communicates  in  the 
depth  of  a  person.  The  fact  that  we 
complain  about  our  parents  doesn't 
mean  we  think  they  don't  love  us." 

Though  many  of  his  parishioners 
felt  deep  anguish  over  the  deaths  of 
their  relatives,  McMullan  says  that  they 
still  found  ways  to  hope.  "Virtually 
never  have  I  heard  a  family  that  want- 


ed revenge.  The  ordinary  loving  rela- 
tionship in  a  family  caused  them  to 
realize  that  bitter  anger,  as  opposed  to 
moral  anger,  would  simply  sully  the 
memory  of  their  loved  ones.  I  saw  this 
over  and  over  again.  I  saw  it  in  Catholic- 
families  and  Protestant  families.  They 
would  want  justice,  they  would  want 
the  person  caught  and  sentenced,  but 
within  the  legal  procedures.  The  idea 
of  revenge  didn't  enter  into  it." 

Watching  strength  emerge  from 
the  darkest  experiences  helped 
McMullan  develop  his  own  faith.  "For 
me,  words  like  redemption  have 
become  very  important;  words  like 
rebirth,"  he  says.  "Our  task  is  to  try 
and  be  agents  of  God's  redemptive 
possibilities — helping  to  bring  beauty 
out  of  ugliness;  hope  where  there  was 
despair." 

Hoping  for  the  Future 

When  the  peace  talks  began, 
McMullan,  like  many,  was  joyful,  but 
not  surprised.  "Thirty  years  of  vio- 
lence has  achieved  nothing.  Its  per- 
petrators are  no  closer  to  a  unified 
Ireland  than  they  were  thirty  years 
ago.  They  clothed  Irish  republican- 
ism in  shame.  The  Ulster  loyalists 
have  clothed  loyalism  in  shame.  The 
architects  of  violence  have  been  at  it 
long  enough  and  are  intelligent 
enough  to  realize  this  outcome." 

As  the  peace  talks  developed, 
McMullan  saw  his  community  return 
to  a  more  normal  rhythm  of  life. 
"People  don't  vote  for  agreements, 
they  vote  for  peace.  They  don't  vote  for 
the  small  print  or  the  large  print.  They 
want  peace,  they  want  to  get  on  with 
their  lives.  The  politicians  wresde  widi 
die  difficult  and  complex  problems  of 
sdxictures.  The  majority  of  people  are 
enjoying  the  present  with  a  very  low 
death  rate  and  a  very  low  injury  rate." 

As  daily  life  goes  on  for 
McMullan,  the  politicians  are  still 
wrangling  over  issues  like  disarma- 
ment and  representation.  But  even 
with  the  minor  setbacks,  McMullan 's 
joy  in  the  progress  of  the  talks  is  evi- 
dent. "We're  working  our  way  through 
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it,  it's  slow,  it's  laborious,  it  has  lots  of 
disappointments;  but  in  compari- 
son to  the  beginning,  there  is  talk 
where  there  was  violence,  there  is 
growing  realism  where  there  was 
injurious  ideology. 

"The  ordinan'  men  and  women 
have  blunted  the  weapons  of  vio- 
lence by  their  refusal  to  support  or 
be  cowered  by  those  who  use  terror 
to  achieve  political  aims.  The  price 
paid  has  been  high.  The  final 
memorial  will  be  a  just  and  lasting 
peace." 


A  Nav  Journey 


As  the  political  leaders  come  togeth- 
er to  work  for  this  peace,  the  religious 
leaders  who  worked  together  to  deliv- 
er the  message  of  God's  love  can  feel 


that  their  efforts  were  not  in  vain. 

"There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches  have  had  a  better 
relationship,"  says  McMullan.  "That 
has  developed  wonderfully  well,  and  I 
couldn't  have  wished  for  better  col- 
leagues than  my  Catholic  bishops.  We 
work  very  closely  and,  indeed,  have  a 
deep  personal  friendship."  As  a 
retired  member  of  the  clergy, 
McMullan  continues  his  bridge  build- 
ing efforts.  After  some  time  at 
Harvard  Divinity  School  and  serving 
as  chaplain  at  St.  Deiniol's  Library  in 
Wales,  McMullan  has  entered  a  new 
phase  of  his  ministry  and  life.  "There 
are  various  voluntary  projects  that  are 
specifically  community  or  ecumenical- 
ly focused,"  he  says.  He  continues  to 
preach,  write,  and  stay  active  in  the 


urban  areas  of  Belfast  that  need  his 
strength  and  guidance.  Retirement 
also  gives  him  time  to  focus  on  per- 
sonal issues  close  to  his  heart,  like  his 
wife,  Kathleen,  whom  he  calls  his  best 
friend  and  constant  companion  since 
they  met  as  teenagers  in  Belfast. 

Reflecting  on  his  years  in  the 
priesthood,  McMullan  feels  the  ful- 
filling gift  he  received  from  his 
career  was  the  same  gift  he  gave  to 
it:  the  faith  and  love  that  comes 
from  getting  involved  in  his  parish- 
ioners' lives.  "It's  a  thing  which 
shaped  my  sense  of  ministry.  I  think 
if  I  were  to  do  it  again,  there  are 
things  I  might  do  differently,  but  I 
believe  that  pastoral  care  is  what  I 
was  ordained  to  do — other  ele- 
ments of  ordained  service  are  root- 
ed in  caring  for  people."  I 


Words  in  the  Time  of  Trouble 


"To  those  same  men  and  women 
of  paramilitary  violence,  I  put  the 
question  that  ordinary  people  ask; 
the  people  whose  loved  ones  have 
been  killed,  or  whose  homes  or 
jobs  have  been  bombed  out  of 
existence.  They  says  to  me, 
'Bishop,  who  has  gained  anything 
from  these  killings?  Who  has 
gained  anything  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  homes?  Who  has 
gained  anything  by  destroying  our 
livelihoods? '...These  ordinary,  decent 
people  know  that  the  violence  will 
not  destroy  the  spirit  of  the  great 
majority  of  people  such  as  them- 
selves on  both  sides  of  the  com- 
munity." 

from  the  Funeral  of 
Brian  Lawrence, 
June  19,  1991 


"Living  in  Northern  Ireland,  we 
cannot  escape  the  direct  or  indirect 
effect  of  the  last  seven  years  of  vio- 


lence. As  Christians,  neither  can  we 
escape  the  responsibility  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  contribute  healing  and 
renewal  to  our  community.  Here,  the 
theme  for  the  new  year  and  the  par- 
ticular problems  and  opportunities  of 
Northern  Ireland  come  together,  and 
some  words  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  are 
particularly  appropriate  in  guiding 
our  meditation.  'Lord,  make  me  an 
instrument  of  your  peace.  Where 
there  is  hatred,  let  me  sow  love...'" 

from  Some  Thoughts  for  a 
New  Year,  1976 


"We  must  not  under  value,  we  must 
not  let  go,  what  has  been  so  painfully 
achieved  and  what  is  still  so  precari- 
ous. We  must  not  lose  heart.  We  must 
hold  fast  to  friendship  and  resist  the 
lure  of  bigotry  as  people  strongly,  but 
lawfully,  uphold  their  beliefs.  We  must 
think,  speak,  and  behave  as  disciples 
of  Christ,  before  whom  each  of  us, 
regardless  of  political  or  denomina- 


tional label,  stands  as  sinner  and 
before  whom,  if  truly  repentant,  each 
one  of  us  can  experience  the  same 
grace  of  forgiveness.  Forgiveness,  not 
least  for  the  damage  done  to  the  cause 
of  God's  kingdom  by  sectarianisms 
and  hatreds  that,  over  and  over  again, 
go  on  crucifying  Christ  in  the  name  of 
religion  and  the  idolatry  of  politics." 

from  an  Address  at  Down  and 
Dromore  Synod,  1996 


"A  major  difficulty  in  our  society 
is  the  lack  of  personal  contact  that 
has  created  a  knock-on  sequence 
in  which  ignorance  produces  sus- 
picion; suspicion  produces  fear; 
fear  produces  insecurity;  insecurity 
produces  conflict. 

"Breaking  down  the  ignorance 
begins  with  people  meeting  peo- 
ple." 

St.  Patrick's  Tide  at  Down 
Cathedral  1991 


The  University  of  the  South 


Clockwise  from 
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Canterbury  Quae 


College;  The  stat- 
ue of  Archbishop 
Chiehele  watches 
over  St.  Giles 
Street  and  the 
entrance  to  the 
college;  Leaders 
and 

participants  oj  the 
Celebration 
Session  celebrate 
thirty  years  of 
British  Studies, 


tufeat 


Celebrates 


Those  who  walk  the  streets  of  Oxford, 
England,  hear  the  name  of  the  Bard  men- 
tioned over  and  over  again.  But  when  visi- 
tors entered  the  St.  John's 
College  quadrangles  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1999, 
they  may  have  heard  it  pro- 
nounced a  little  differently. 
If  the  windows  of  one  certain  lecture 
room  were  open,  people  standing  on 
St.  John's  cobbled  quad  would  have 
heard  Professor  Emeritus 
William  Cocke,  C'51,  say- 
ing the  name  with  his  dis- 
tinctive     southern      lilt: 
"Shakespeah." 
For  three  decades,  the  British  Studies 
Program  has  assembled  a  faculty  of  both 
American  and  British  scholars  to  bring 
the  study  of  British  history,  literature,  cul- 
^/^%%%fV  ture,     and     philosophy     alive.     The 

'  LJ  I  m±  University  of  the  South  and  Rhodes  College 
t^U-  V  rWJ  began  the  program  with  die  idea  of  offering 
an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  all  tilings 
British  in  a  place  that  would  be  both  educational  and  inspira- 
tional. By  assembling  an  enviable  faculty  of  distinguished 
American  and  British  scholars,  die  late  Dr.  Yerger  Hunt 
Clifton,  founder  of  the  program,  soon  established  die  six-week 
summer  course  as  a  first-class  academic  and  social  experience. 
"I  want  our  courses  to  be,  in  effect,  unique  to  Bridsh 
Studies.  The  idea  is  to  take  every  opportunity  to  make  the 
courses  integral  widi  die  place,"  says  Michael  Leslie,  Clifton's 
successor  as  dean  of  die  program.  "Take,  for  example,  David 
Skinner.  He's  not  only  one  of  the  leading  students  of  Tudor 
music  in  die  world,  but  he  has  access  to  manuscripts  in  Oxford 
that  few  other  people  do.  There  is  no  way  his  course  could  be 
taught  anywhere  other  than  here." 


The  University  of  the  South 


HE     NATURE     OF    THE 

courses  and  the  out- 
standing British  and 
American  faculty 
members  have  attract- 
ed thousands  of  par- 
ticipants over  the  decades  from  the 
Associated  Colleges  of  die  South,  die 
thirteen-school  consortium  of  liberal 
arts  institutions  of  which  Sewanee  is  a 
founding  member.  In  1999,  120  stu- 
dents from  Rhodes,  Sewanee,  and  otiier 
schools  came  to  Oxford  to  become  part 
of  die  tradition  established  diirty  years 
ago.  Each  summer,  participants  study 
die  famous  places  and  events  of  British 
history,  while  traveling  to  see  and  expe- 
rience diem.  With  die  help  of  Leslie  and 
assistant  Maiy  Allie  Baldwin,  students 
make  a  home  for  themselves  at  one  of 
die  world's  most  prestigious  universities. 
"I've  seen  a  number  of  students  who 
mav  not  have  been  in  as  the  best  scholars, 
make  a  connection  here  tiiat  affects 
dieir  studies  after  diey  return  to  their 
home  institutions,"  says  Leslie.  As  learn- 
ing comes  alive,  the  students  become 
more  involved  and  more  committed. 

"Once,  a  student  turned  to  me  and 
said  'I  just  realized  tiiat  die  room  I  am 
staying  in  is  older  tiian  the  European 
discovery  of  America,'"  remembers 
Leslie.  "He  was  utterly  captivated  by  tiiat, 
and  it  changed  his  whole  attitude  to  the 
past,  to  culture,  and  to  studying." 

Student  rooms  are  within  St.  John's 
College,  one  of  Oxford's  best  known  col- 
leges. While  many  participants  stay  in  the 
newer  dormitories,  others  stay  in  die 
famous  Canterbury  Quad,  one  of 
Oxford's  architectural  masterpieces. 
This  part  of  St.  John's  was  built  by 
William  Laud,  a  former  president  of  die 
college,  who  was  impeached  and  later 
beheaded  for  high  treason  during  his 
term  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His 
ghost  is  said  to  bowl  his  head  in  the  quad 
late  at  night.  laud's  history  and  those  of 
other  famous  graduates  of  the  college, 
including  current  British  Prime  Minister 
Tony  Blair,  lend  an  air  of  majesty  and 
intrigue  to  every  student's  stay. 

The  British  Studies  relationship  with 
St.  John's  began  twenty  years  ago,  after 
the  first  ten  years  at  Univei"sity  College. 
"In  origin,  it  is  a  practical  relationship," 
says  Leslie,  "but  it's  grown  into  some- 


thing else.  Ours  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  flagship  international  programs  in 
Oxford.  They  appreciate  the  program's 
academic  quality  and  the  nature  of  our 
students." 

What  made  1999's  program  differ- 
ent, was  the  collection  of  alumni  who 
joined  the  undergraduates  for  three 
weeks.  Spanning  five  decades,  the 
Rhodes  and  Sewanee  grads,  and  friends 
of  the  universities,  shared  classroom  and 
fieldtrip  experiences  similar  to  those 
offered  to  students  a  few  years  their 
junior.  The  Celebration  Session,  so 
named  in  honor  of  British  Suidies'  dur- 


ing was  reserved  for  classes,  while  most 
afternoons  or  evenings  included  an 
excursion  to  places  related  to  recent  lec- 
tures. For  example,  Dr.  Cocke's  class  on 
Shakespeare  discussed  the  emergence 
of  Elizabethan  theatre  structures  before 
attending  a  performance  of  the  Comedy 
of  Errvrs  at  London's  newly  recreated 
Clobe  Theatre.  The  history  was  familiar 
to  most,  it  was  just  buried  under  a  few 
years  of  neglect.  "The)'  know  the 
answers,"  says  Cocke  of  his  non-tradi- 
tional students,  "it's  just  a  matter  of  get- 
ting them  out." 

The  discussion  is  slight!)'  less  formal 


Undergraduates  are  invited  to  eat  at  "high  table"  with  tutors. 


tieth  year,  comprised  three  courses:  The 
Life  and  Times  of  Winston  Churchill, 
Shakespeare:  Page  and  Stage,  and  The 
Culture  of  the  Country  House  and 
Garden.  Sttidents  could  attend  for  one, 
two,  or  three  weeks. 

"I  came  to  be  in  class  with  Willie 
Cocke  again,"  says  Mark  Phillips,  C'79. 
Many  former  students  of  Dr.  Cocke's 
were  happy  to  make  the  transcontinen- 
tal trip  for  a  chance  to  study  Shakespeare 
with  an  admired  teacher.  Those  new  to 
Dr.  Cocke's  class  were  quick  converts. 
Quotations,  questions,  and  conversa- 
tions flowed  easily  through  the  lecture 
room,  taxis,  and  local  public  houses. 

Like  the  pattern  of  the  undergradu- 
ate British  Studies  program,  the  mom- 


than  die  undergraduate  sessions,  partly 
because  the  students  are  more  comfort- 
able widi  their  professor,  and  partly 
because  they  have  an  adult  enthusiasm 
for  being  in  the  classroom  again.  In  one 
class,  student  Stella  Menke  commented 
on  the  location  of  the  new  Globe 
TheaUe  as  opposed  to  the  one  of 
Shakespeare's  day.  "The  old  one  would 
have  been  on  die  other  side  of  the 
Thames,  right?"  she  asks.  Cocke  seizes 
on  her  observation  immediately,  'Yes, 
why?"  he  says,  encouraging  Menke. 
"Why  would  they  want  to  be  there?"  and 
the  discussion  proceeds  to  include  com- 
ments on  why  die  Elizabethan  theatre 
needed  to  be  free  of  city  control. 

"Everybody  wakes  up  one  morning 
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and  says  'I  wish  I  could  go  back  to  col- 
lege and  be  more  serious  about  it,'"  says 
John  Peebles,  C'73.  "This  is  an  opportu- 
nity to  take  a  digestible  bite."  Peebles 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  revisit 
his  haunts  of  more  than  three  decades 
ago.  "I've  always  been  a  huge  fan  of  die 
program.  I  went  on  it  as  an  undergrad- 
uate, and  came  back  to  visit  a  few  years 
ago  with  my  wife,"  he  says.  "When  they 
offered  this  as  part  of  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  the  program,  it  was  nat- 
ural." John  and  three  friends  from  his 
class  decided  to  take  the  trip  together. 
"We're  all  pathetic  anglophiles,"  he  says 
with  a  laugh.  "It  didn't  take  that  much 
encouraging." 

jt^f^T         ESIJE  AND  OTHER  pro- 

'       Mm  gram    staffers    were 

^^H  I  amazed   al    just    how 

\^B  W  mam    alumni    also 

^p^r  didn't      need      that 

ZjmKt^^  much  encouraging. 
"In  addition  to  col- 
lege alumni,  to  my  amazement,  we 
have  people  who  just  picked  it  up  on 
the  internet,"  he  says.  The  quality  of 
die  instruction  and  die  plans  of  the 
course  segments  were  just  as  unique, 
and  atUactive,  as  the  undergraduate 
classes.  "We  have  a  great  advantage 
doing  these  [alumni  courses]  because 
the  program  has  thirty  years  of  experi- 
ence widi  arranging  special  events — 
things  like  getting  into  houses  many 
people  can't  get  access  to  and  doing  so 
with  one  of  England's  leading  architec- 
tural historians.  I'd  pay  money  to  do 
that  myself,"  says  Leslie. 

Mark  Lester,  associate  dean  of  the 
Celebration  Session,  taught  two  years 
in  the  undergraduate  program  and 
came  back  to  Oxford  to  help  with  the 
alumni  classes.  Lester  says  that  the  pro- 
gram structure  is,  in  part,  responsible 
for  its  success.  "When  we  were  looking 
at  the  Celebration  Session,  we  knew 
that  most  people  could  not  take  six 
weeks  for  a  course.  We  tried  to  have  a 
variety  of  courses,  too.  Then  you  could 
take  one  week,  two  weeks,  or  three 
weeks  depending  on  interest.  This 
summer  has  been  very  successful." 

One  of  the  things  Lester  enjoyed 
most  about  the  experience  was  the 
diversity  of  participants.  "We've  had  a 
range  of  age  groups  from  people  who 


graduated  a  couple  years  ago  to  people 
who  graduated  forty-five  years  ago,"  he 
says.  "For  example,  in  the  Churchill 
class,  we  had  a  couple  folks  who  were  in 
World  War  II  and  offered  a  whole  dif- 
ferent perspective." 

Don  "Bunky"  Johnson,  C'48  and  a 
classmate  of  Willie  Cocke's,  remembers 
World  War  II.  Those  who  participated 
in  the  Churchill  seminar,  including 
Johnson's  wife,  Libby,  heard  him  tell 
the  story  of  when  he  parachuted  into 
Germany.  Johnson  landed  in  a  tree  and 
was  forced  to  cut  his  parachute  off  and 
descend  into  a  group  of  German  citi- 
zens waiting  below.  Fortunately,  the 
Germans  were  sympathetic  to  John- 
son's plight  and  helped  him  reach  an 
Allied  air  base.  When  Johnson  was 
reunited  with  his  flight  crew,  he  was 
told  that  he  had  to  go  back  to  the  place 
where  he  landed  to  reuieve  the  valu- 
able parachute.  He  and  a  few  friends 
set  off  to  do  just  that,  only  to  find  the 
parachute  missing.  After  a  long  search, 
die  group  asked  a  local  priest  if  he  had 
seen  a  parachute  around  the  village. 
Being  an  honest  man,  the  priest  led  the 
group  to  a  house  where,  upon  walking 
through  die  door,  Johnson  and  his 
friends  found  several  women  had 
pinned  underwear  patterns  to  die  silk 
parachute  and  were  about  to  cut  them 
out.  Johnson  said  of  all  his  time  in 
Germany,  he  was  most  afraid  as  he  and 
his  friends  turned  and  walked  away 
from  a  group  of  disappointed  and 
angry  women  waving  scissors. 

For  participants  like  Randy 
Lancaster,  C'87,  hearing  Johnson's 
story  added  a  fascinating  new  dimen- 
sion to  the  lectures.  Lancaster,  a 
teacher  at  Father  Ryan  Catholic  High 
School  in  Nashville,  attended  the 
Churchill  course  on  a  grant  from  the 
Frist  Foundation  Teacher  Awards.  He 
is  developing  an  interdisciplinary 
course  on  World  War  I  and  II. 
Lancaster  also  made  a  connection  with 
Sewanee  faculty  member  Pamela 
Macfie,  who  was  president  of  British 
Studies  in  '99. 

"I  got  to  renew  a  friendship,"  says 
Macfie  of  meeting  Lancaster  at  Oxford. 
"Randy  took  my  Dante  and  Renaissance 
classes.  British  Studies  gave  us  a  chance 
to  reconnect.  We  keep  in  touch  now, 


and  he  tells  me  about  what  his  classes 
are  doing  with  Shakespeare." 

Macfie  took  advantage  of 
Shakespearean  performances  at 
Oxford,  including  those  performed  on 
the  lawns  of  the  colleges.  "  I  had  a  pro- 
fessor tell  me  once  that  you  can  learn 
something  from  every  performance," 
she  says.  "No  matter  how  it  is  put 
together,  there  is  always  something  you 
can  bring  back  to  the  classroom  for  dis- 
cussion." 

Macfie  will  include  her  perfor- 
mance comments  in  her  lectures  at  die 
2000  Celebration  Session,  planned 
because  of  the  success  of  1999's  pro- 
gram. She  will  also  serve  as  Scholar  in 
Residence  during  the  regular  six-week 
undergraduate  course.  A  veteran  tutor 
from  the  undergraduate  classes, 
Macfie  sees  the  strengths  of  the  British 
Studies  program  translating  easily  to 
die  alumni  section,  with  one  addition. 
"I  think  the  best  thing  about  the 
Celebration  Sessions  is  the  focus  in  one 
week  of  study.  It's  only  a  week,  but  you 
look  at  the  subject  in  so  many  ways.  It's 
intense." 

In  addition  to  Macfie's  class,  the 
alumni  program  will  oiler  Cathedrals 
and  Colleges:  the  Gothic  Architecture 
of  the  English  Church  with  Paul 
Crossley  of  the  Courtauld  Institute  at  the 
University  of  London.  "It's  a  real  com- 
pliment to  Michael  [Leslie]  that  he  can 
get  such  an  impressive  faculty,"  says 
Macfie  of  her  colleagues.  "They  are  not 
just  eminent  scholars,  they  are  lifelong 
learners." 

As  die  summer  of  2000  approaches, 
the  thirty-first  year  of  British  Studies  and 
the  second  year  of  the  Celebration 
Session  will  aim  to  produce  even  more 
"lifelong  learners."  With  the  backdrop 
of  Oxford's  gotliic  buildings,  travel  to 
Stratford-upon-Avon  and  other  historic 
destinations,  and  study  with  tutors  who 
become  friends  as  much  as  teachers,  the 
goal  will,  no  doubt,  be  reached. 

For  more  information  on  British  Studies 
and  Celebration  Session  2000,  go  to 
http://leslie. bristudies.  rhodes. edu/,  email 
bsao@rhodes.  edu,  call  901.843.3715 
(fax:  901.843.  3717),  or  unite  the  Office 
of  the  Dean,  British  Studies  at  Oxford, 
Rhodes  College,  North  Parkway,  Memphis, 
Term.,  38112.  M 
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Thanksgiving 


Writing  in  this  Christmas  season,  I  want  to  focus  on 
thanksgiving  for  gifts  I  have  received  in  the  past  five 
m<  inths  from  a  great  variety  of  people.  Above  all,  of 
course,  we  Christians  give  thanks  for  die  gift  of  die 
Messiah,  the  Christ  Incarnate,  God  among  us  for  the 
redemption  of  die  world.  That  gift  is  not  only  our  redemp- 
tion, but  also  by  translation  our  inspiration.  We  in  our  own 
lives  are  to  try  to  "incarnate"  a  love  and  help  for  odiers  diat 
is  in  one  sense  more  mundane,  but  in  another  sense  is  the 
symbolic  and  practical  outcome  diat  results  from  out 
redemption.  A  human  grace  that  reflects  divine  grace. 

In  die  midst  of  pain  and  physical  absence  from  my  pri- 
mary Christian  community  this  fall,  I  have  experienced 
both  divine  and  human  grace,  and  I  am  thankful  from  the 
depdis  of  my  being  for  all  diat  I  have  received. 

First,  die  facts.  In  August,  I  had  surgery  for  a  torn  left 
rotator  cuff  and  some  tendon  damage  in  diat  area.  Several 
years  ago,  I  had  similar  surgery  on  my  right  rotator  cuff 
and  was  back  at  work  in  less  than  two  weeks.  This  time 
there  was  more  damage  (more  than  could  be  "at  thro- 
scoped"),  so  they  had  to  open  me  up.  The  surgery  went 
well,  except  diat  a  staph  infection  developed,  resulting  in 
a  second  "opening  up"  ten  days  later.  Sustained  chronic 
pain  over  the  next  weeks  led  to  several  more  "procedures," 
a  lot  of  medication,  and  a  delay  of  physical  therapy. 
Through  much  of  diis  time,  I  could  not  read,  write,  or  do 
much  of  anything  that  required  sustained  energy  and  con- 
centration. I  wanted  to  be  back  in  the  office,  and  I  tried  to 
go  to  die  big  events:  the  DuBose  dinner,  several  confer- 
ences, a  meeting  widi  die  new  vice  chancellor  nominee, 
several  meetings  about  the  construction  of  the  new 
chapel.  Most  times  I  was  told,  very  politely  and  widi  con- 
cern, that  I  looked  terrible  and  needed  to  be  in  bed.  For 
the  most  part  I  took  diat  advice  and  concentrated  on 
almost  daily  physical  dierapy  and  recovery  of  my  energy 
sapped  by  die  surgeries  and  die  medications.  Finally,  after 
one  last  surgery  to  remove  some  "hardware"  left  in  my 
shoulder  to  hold  it  together,  things  have  gone  very  well.  I 
came  back  to  work  during  Advent  and  look  forward  to  die 
new  year,  to  school,  to  church,  and  to  the  tennis  courts. 

The  time  on  die  "injured  and  not  able  to  play"  list  was 
filled  widi  pain  and  frustration,  but  was  also  filled  widi 
thanksgivings  and  many  moments  of  grace.  I  hope  that 
everyone  who  wrote  to  me,  called,  or  visited  will  read  this 
column  as  my  diank-you  note  for  your  kindness  and  con- 
cern. I  also  diank  diose  of  you  who  prayed  for  me  (and  my 
family),  but  did  not  write,  call,  or  come  by.  Even  short  calls 
and  visits  were  exhausting,  though  enjoyable.  It  is  an  old 
cliche,  but  often  true,  diat  sometime  "we  minister  best  who 
minister  less."  Thank  you  all  for  what  you  did  and  didn't  do. 
Like  most  people,  I  think,  I  am  much  better  at  praying 
for  people  dian  I  am  at  being  prayed  for.  Wliedier  it  stems 
from  works  righteousness  or  feeling  unworthy  of  die  prayer- 
ful attention  of  others  or  die  embarrassment  of  dependen- 
cy diat  accompanies  illness,  I  resist  being  prayed  for,  even  as 
I  genuinely  ask  for  your  prayers  for  die  school  and  for  me 
personally.  This  time  it  was  useless  to  resist.  I  didn't  have  the 
energy.  So  daily  and  weekly  your  prayers  enveloped  me  and 
bore  me  up.  I  felt  this  grace  and  love  in  ways  I  have  never 


felt  diem  before.  They  were  a  healing  and  transforming, 
almost  tangible,  presence  in  my  life.  I  will  never  again  say  or 
hear  the  sometimes  long  prayer  lists  of  die  sick  and  ailing  in 
a  periunctory  way.  I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  healing  diat 
your  prayers  interceded  for,  and  also  for  the  compelling 
chance  to  deepen  my  own  prayer  life. 

I  am  thankful  for  all  diose  at  the  School  of  Theology — 
faculty,  staff,  students,  and  spouses — who  prayed  and  min- 
istered to  us  in  so  many  ways  (cards,  calls,  trips  to  Wal- 
Mart),  but  most  of  all,  for  just  canying  on  our  mutual  task 
of  dieological  education  and  spiritual  formation.  I  am  par- 
ticularly grateful  to  diose  faculty  colleagues  who,  with  little 
advance  notice  (I  planned  to  be  back  for  Orientation), 
took  over  my  teaching  responsibilities  (Tom  Ward,  Brown 
Patterson,  and  Don  Armen trout).  And  David  Moore,  as  act- 
ing dean,  absorbed  exmi  duties  during  a  busy  period  in  his 
own  life.  He  kept  the  school's  administration  running 
smoothly,  made  several  dips  in  my  stead,  and — something 
I  very  much  appreciated — kept  me  "in  die  loop"  about 
what  was  going  on,  what  decisions  needed  to  be  made,  etc. 
The  vice  chancellor,  having  undergone  his  own  surgeries 
and  recoveries  in  die  summer  and  fall,  could  not  have  been 
more  supportive  of  die  school  and  of  me.  And  my  great 
staff:  Cindy  Sherrill  and  Connie  Tawwater  were  invaluable 
as  diey  coped  with  my  absence  and  that  of  Joyce  Reed  who 
is  still  recovering  from  a  serious  car  accident  in  August  and 
for  whom  we  still  pray.  I  have  come  to  realize  how  blessed  I 
am  to  be  part  of  this  university  and  this  school. 

To  odiers  far  and  wide  (odier  seminary  deans,  owning 
bishops,  alums,  old  friends),  you  sustained  me  through  a 
very  difficult  time.  May  I  and  odiers  "be  diere"  for  each  of 
you  and  for  those  who  lack  such  a  circle  of  human  grace 
in  time  of  need. 

Most  of  all,  I  am  thankful  lor  my  family,  and  especially 
for  Maria,  my  much-loved  wife.  A  recovering  person  is, 
whether  diey  want  to  be  or  not,  a  large  white  elephant  in 
the  middle  of  the  living  room.  Routines  change,  energy  is 
redirected,  sacrifices  become  routine,  concerns  multiply. 
Elizabeth  and  Ashley  coped  thoughtfully  and  generously. 
Going  to  Ashley's  SAS  basketball  games  became  an  impor- 
tant step  in  my  recovery.  Aid  Maria  — what  can  I  say?  She 
did  everything,  from  die  most  menial  and  unpleasant,  to 
sharing  die  singular  joy  of  this  time,  hours  together  to  talk, 
to  deepen  a  love  that  was  already  the  most  important  and 
grace-filled  relationship  in  my  life.  She  has  always  brought 
the  sparkling  spirit  of  Maty  of  Bethany  to  our  marriage. 
Now  she  is  a  wonderful  Martha,  too. 

There  are  so  many  others  I  should  tiiank:  doctors, 
nurses,  pharmacists,  Robin  Hood,  my  physical  therapist, 
friends — old  and  new.  The  silver  lining  of  this  cloudy  time 
has  been  the  chance  to  reflect  on  life,  health,  vocation, 
prayer,  and  grace.  In  many  ways,  I  am  still  the  same  (there 
has  been  much  affirmation  in  your  ministry  to  me),  but  I 
am  also  in  many  ways  different,  probably  in  ways  I  am  not 
yet  fully  aware.  For  this  chance  to  heal,  to  grow  spiritually, 
to  renew  my  commitment  to  Christ's  Church  and  espe- 
cially its  mission  here  in  Sewanee,  I  am  deeply  thankful  to 
God  and  to  all  you  agents  of  grace.  ■ 

— The  Very  Rev'd  Dr.  Guy  Fitch  Lytee  III 
Dean,  School  of  Theology 
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Alumni  Books 

Birth  Chairs,  Midwives, 
and  Medicine 

Amanda  Carson  Banks,  C'87 
University  Press  of  Mississippi 
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Women  Know,  What  Men  Believe;  and  The  Times 
Between. 

"These  poems  restore  our  sense  of  wonder  at 
what  it  is  to  be  human,"  says  Alice  McDennott, 
National  Book  Award  winner  for  Charming  Bitty. 
"They  remind  us  of  die  humor,  the  irony,  and  the 
heartache  contained  in  every  gesture,  every 
memory,  every  ordinary  life." 


iirth  Chat 
and  Medicine 


Amanda  Carson  Banks 


Banks'  book  chron- 
icles die  use  and  devel- 
opment of  birth  chairs 
over  several  centuries. 
She    includes   exam- 
ples and  descriptions 
beginning  in  die  sev- 
enteendi  century  and 
continuing    to    the 
present. 

"As  I  found 
more  extant  exam- 
ples and  located 
and  identified 
more  information 
about  biith  chairs, 
a  pattern  for  birth 
chairs  began  to  be  revealed  to  me,"  she  says  in 
her  introduction.  "Aesthetically,  these  chairs  were 
certainly  different  and  reflected  culture,  trends  in 
style,  and  notions  of  design.  There  were  also  dis- 
tinct changes  and  observable  alterations.. .diat 
could  only  reflect  social  changes." 

The  book  discusses  these  changes  and  how 
diey  did,  or  did  not,  parallel  changes  in  mid- 
wifery and  medicine. 

Unarmed  and  Dangerous 

Wyatt  Prunty,  C'69 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press 

(also    available    through    the    University 
Bookstore) 

Prunty 's  col- 
lection  of  new 
and      selected 
poems     spans 
more    than    a 
decade  of  his 
work.        New 
poems  are  fol- 
lowed by 
selections 
from  Since  the 
Noon       Mail 
Stopped;    The 
Run    of   the 
House;    Bal- 
ance          as 
Belief;    What 
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Si  am  or  The  Woman 
Who  Shot  a  Man 

Lily  Tuck 

Sewanee  Writers'  Series  and  The  Overlook 

Press 

Tuck's  novel  of 
wartime  Vietnam 
is  the  first  novel  to 
be  published  by 
the  critically  ac- 
claimed Sewanee 
Writers'     Series. 
The   two   previ- 
ous books  in  die 
series    include 
die  book-length 
I     poem    Just   Let 
I      Me     Say     This 
About  That,  by 
John   Bricuth, 
and    the    col- 
lected short  stories  of  Daniel  Mueller,  tided  How 
Animals  Mate. 

Siam  follows  the  journey  of  a  Boston  bride 
whose  husband's  business  is  based  in  Bangkok. 
The  heroine  becomes  involved  in  the  search  for 
real-life  entrepreneur  Jim  Thompson.  Author 
John  Casey  says  die  book  is  "like  having  your  sens- 
es brushed  by  silk." 

Tuck  is  die  author  of Interviewing  Matisse  or  The 
Woman  Who  Died  Standing Up  and  The  Woman  Who 
Walked  on  Water. 


The  Freshour 
Cylinders 

Speer  Morgan, 

C'68 

MacMurray  and 
Beck  Fiction 


Morgan's  latest 
novel        reintro- 
duces readers  to 
Tom     Freshour, 
the        Choctaw 
Indian  boy-hero 
from  Morgan's 
The     Whipping 


Boy.  Freshour,  now  in  his  mid-torties,  works  as  a 
prosecuting  attorney  on  the  Arkansas-Okla- 
homa border  in  the  1930s.  Before  he  leaves  on 
a  much-needed  vacation,  an  Indian  artifacts  col- 
lector is  brutally  murdered.  Freshour  becomes 
involved  in  the  investigation  and  with  the  wo- 
man who  claims  the  murder  victim's  estate. 

The  Freshour  Cylinders  won  die  1999  American 
Book  Award,  and  is  scheduled  to  be  published  in 
odier  languages  this  year. 

Morgan  has  authored  four  novels  and  a  col- 
lection of  stories.  He  is  cunendy  editor  of  die 
Missouri  Review. 

The  Soulbane  Stratagem 

Norman  Jetmundsen,  C'76 
John  Hunt  Publishing 
(also  available  at  the  University  Bookstore) 

Jetmundson's  first  novel  was  inspired  by  his 
studies  at  Oxford.  While  a  student  earning  his 
M.Litt.  in  law  from  Magdalen  College,  he  pon- 
dered die  question  of  how  die  characters  in  CS. 
Lewis'  The  Screwtape  Letters  would  evolve  through 
die  years. 

Lewis'  book  center's  around  Screwtape,  a  sen- 
ior devil  who 
writes  letters 
to  a  junior 
devil,  Worm- 
wood, about 
humankind. 
Jetmundson 
took  die  idea 
of  the  devils 
and  updated 
it  to  include 
Soulbane,  a 
more  modern 
devil  at  work 
in  Oxford 
during  the 
1980s. 

"The  book... expresses  Norman  Jetmundson's 
concerns  about  die  way  die  world  is  slipping  away 
from  Christian  roots  and  values,  particu- 
larly diose  of  family  life,"  says  The  Oxford 
Times  Weekend.  M 
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Alumni  Officers 


The  Officers  of  the  Associated  Alumni 
contribute  their  time  and  talent  as  advi- 
sors to  various  university  offices.  They 
also  act  as  contacts  for  the  associated  alum- 
ni and  give  yearly  reports  at  the  alumni 
meeting  during  homecoming. 

Three  new  officers  were  appointed  this 
year. 

Rhea  Bovvden,  C'76,  is  president  of 
Industrial  Coaters,  Inc.,  of  Greenville,  S.C. 
He  was  an  active  student  during  his  time  at 
Sewanee,  and  served  his  alma  mater  as  a  for- 
mer Sewanee  club  officer.  Bowden  will  act  as 
vice  president  for  regions  and  will  work  close- 
ly with  Yogi  Anderson  on  alumni  events. 

Marsena  (Marsey)  Waller,  C'91,  is  a  grad- 
uate student  in  physical  therapy  in 
Nashville.  After  graduation,  she  volun- 
teered as  a  class  representative  and  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Sewanee 
Club.  She  will  assist  the  Office  of  Career 
Services  as  vice  president  of  career  services. 

Catherine  Ellis  Connery,  C'76,  works  as  an 
artist  for  her  business  C.  Connery  Artworks  in 
Nashville.  She  served  as  a  member  of  the 
College  Visting  Committee  and  the  Nashville 
Committee  for  the  Campaign  for  Sewanee. 
Connery  will  act  as  vice  president  for  reunions. 

Alumni  officers  seive  two-year  terms  and  are 
elected  at  the  Homecoming  Business  Meeting 
of  the  Associated  Alumni. 

This  year's  officers  are: 

President 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Rue,  C'68 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Vice  President  for  Admission 
Mr.  Craig  S.  Wilson,  C'82 
San  Antonio,  Texas 

Vice  president  for  Planned  Giving 
Ms.  Susan  Hine  Duke,  C'83 
Norcross,  Ga. 

Vice  President  for  Regions 
Mr.  Rhea  Bowden,  C'76 
Greenville,  S.C. 

Vice  President  for  Sewanee  Fund 
Mr.  Charles  J.  (Chuck)  Nabit,  C'77 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Vice  President  for  Career  Services 
Marsey  waller,  C'91 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Vice  President  for  Reunions 
Cathy  Ellis  Connery,  C'76 
Nashville,  Tenn.  ■ 


Party  like  it's  1899 


Top:  Lee  Glenn,  C'57,  in  poncho,  joins  an  alumni  cheer:  Left: 
Ellen  Rice  andEph  Kirby-Smith,  C'42,  dance  at  the  1899 
Celebration  post-game  BBQ. 


Right:  Sewanee  alumnus  Rev. 
Robert  Ray  Parks,  T'49,  pointed 
out  that  Sewanee  failed  to  iden- 
tify the  gentlemen  of  the  miracu- 
lous 1899  team.  They  should, 
indeed,  be  identified  as  fitting 
their  place  in  Sewanee  history. 
Tip  to  right,  front  row:  Bunny 
Pearce,  Charles  Quintard  Gray, 
Diddy  Seibels,  Warbler  Wilson,  Bartlet  Sims.  Middle  row:  Richard  Boiling,  Rex  Kilpatrick, 
Poole,  H.S.  Keyes,  John  W.  Jones,  Ormond  Simkins.  Back  row:  Ralph  P.  Black,  William  S. 
Manager  Luke  Lea,  Coach  Billy  Suter,  J.L.  Kirby-Smith,  Dan  Hull. 


W.H. 
Claibor 


ne, 


Cm  rent  and  former  SAEs  celebrate  the  renovation  of  their  house. 
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Homecoming  1999 

o 


heft :  Exornati  alumni 

(those  celebrating  their 
fiftieth  reunion  and 
above)  gather  after  the 
meeting  of  the 
Associated  Alumni. 
Below:  Members,  and 
honorary  members,  of 
the  Class  of  1949  sing 
songs  at  their  reunion. 


Sewanee  Club  of  Western  North  Carolina 


On  Saturday,  October  30,  fifty-five  alumni,  parents,  and  friends  of  die  university  gathered  for  an  after- 
noon of  socializing  and  a  Bar-B-Que  hosted  by  Ben  Powell,  C'67,  and  his  wife  Jeanne.  The  setting  was 
the  Biltmore  Forest  Country  Club  in  Asheville,  N.C. 

Kemper  Brown,  C'76,  and  a  university  trustee,  introduced  H.  W.  'Yogi"  Anderson,  C'72,  executive 
director  of  alumni  relations.  Anderson  updated  attendees  on  many  of  the  activities,  plans,  and  other 
items  of  interest  taking  place  at  the  university. 

Colorful  fall  foliage  and  Carolina  blue  skies  enhanced  the  mountain  setting  that  provided  the  back- 
drop for  the  club's  golf  course  that  surrounded  the  location  of  the  gathering.  ■ 

— -Jess  Cheatham,  C'51 

For  alumni  dub  events  around  the  country,  contact  Rachel  Robinson,  CVS,  at  888.867.6884. 


Far  Left:  Barrett  McCall,  C'87,  Perry 
Smith,  C'87,  Stephen  Johnson,  C'87 
with  their  trophies  at  the  Sewanee  Coif 
Tournament  in  Birmingham.  Left:  Dr. 
Bill  Stoney  shows  off  a  catch  during  the 
September  alumni  trip  to  the  Green  River 
in  Colorado. 


Sewanee  Alumni  Trips 

Interested  in  travelling  the 
world  with  Sewanee  alums? 

Two  upcoming  trips  to  Europe 
feature  lectures,  tours,  excursions, 
and  accommodations: 

Stratford-upon-Avon  and  the 
Cotswolds,  May  23  to  31,  2000 
Provence,  July  11  to  19,  2000 

Another  alumni  trip,  arranged 
through  Vantage  Deluxe  World 
Travel,  offers  a  two-week  tour 
through  America's  national  parks 
from  August  21  to  September  4. 

For  more  information,  call  the 
alumni  office  at  888.867.6884.  ■ 
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1943 


1955 


Mr.  W.  Sperry  Lee 
4323  Forest  Park  Road 
Jacksonville,  FL  32210 

Howard  H.  Baker  Jr.  was  honored  with  die  1999 
Fellows  Annual  Award  presented  by  die  Fellows  of  die 
Young  Lawyers  of  die  American  Bar  Association.  This 
award  is  presented  annually  by  die  Fellows  in  recogni- 
tion of  distinguished  service  to  the  public  or  to  die  legal 
profession.  It  includes  a  $1 ,000  scholarship  in  die  name 
of  die  recipient  to  a  law  school  selected  bv  die  recipient 
or  to  another  worthy  institute  in.  The  Rev.  Domenic  K. 
Ciannella  says  he  is  delighted  to  be  in  harvest  His  son, 
Domenic  Kenneth  Ciannella  Jr.  (C'68),  is  now  a  priest 
and  rector  of  St.  Philip's  in  Qrcleville,  Ohio. 


1951 


Dr.  Angus  Graham  fi. 
8012  1st  Ave.  West 
Bradenton,  FL  34209-2113 

Jess  Cheatham  attended  a  University  ol  Georgia  foot- 
ball game  last  fall  and  noticed  his  alma  mater's  name 
in  the  football  program.  The  program  listed  die  top 
eight  schools  with  NCAA  Post-Graduate  Scholars  in 
football  and  in  all  sports.  Sewanee  ranked  second  in 
botii  catagories  widi  eleven  NCAA  football  scholars 
and  twenty-diree  scholars  from  all  sports. 


1952 


Mr.  R.  Andrew  Duma ii 
HCR  64.  Box  141 
Broohlin,  ME  04616 

Albert  Reynolds  recently  retired  as  professor  of 
nuclear  engineering  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
where  sliordv  before  retirement,  he  wrote  a  book 
tided  Bluebells  and  Nuclear  Energy.  The  "bluebells" 
was  inspired  by  Bluebell  Island  in  the  Elk  River  at 
the  foot  of  the  Mountain.  In  retirement,  he  now  has 
more  time  for  tennis,  playing  the  fiddle,  and  being 
involved  in  a  program  for  young  children  founded 
by  his  wife,  the  former  Helen  Buck  of  Sewanee. 


1954 


Mr.  Ross  B.  Clark 
335  Riverbluff  Place  #1 
Memphis,  TN  38103-4131 

Mr.  Paul  Greeley 
1144  Turnberry  Lane 
Wilmington,  NC  28405 

John  H.  Wright  Jr.  is  retiring  June  30,  2000,  after 
thirty-two  years  as  a  headmaster.  He  looks  forward 
to  traveling,  gardening,  reading,  and  spending 
time  with  his  grandchildren. 


Senior  Alumni 


The  University  of  the  South  and 
Unicus  Inc.  are  completing  a  mar- 
keting survey  to  measure  interest 
in  a  possible  continuing  care  retire- 
ment community  on  or  near  campus. 
If  you  have  received  a  survey, 
please  return  it  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
you  have  not  received  a  survey,  but 
would  like  to  add  your  input,  call 
931.598.1170.  ■ 


Mr.  Robert  R.  Webb 

P.O.  Box  6108 

Louisville.  KY  40206-0108 

Robert  F.  Gillespie  Jr.  was  inducted  into  die  U.S. 
Lacrosse,  Virginia  Hall  of  Fame,  October  23, 1999.  Dr. 
John  Wallace  Mnir  retired  in  1996  from  Indian  River 
Community  College  in  Ft.  Pierce,  Ha.  He  was  with  the 
college  for  twenty-seven  years  as  dean  of  instruction, 
\ice  president,  and  president. 


1962 


Mr.  William  Landis  Turner 
107  Leslie  Lane 
Hohenwald,  TN  38462-1100 

Thomas  H.  Greer  Jr.  presently  resides  in  Meridian,  Miss. 


1965 


Mr.  Douglas  Milne 

4595  Lexington  Ave.  #100 

Jacksonville.  FL  32210-2058 

William  S.  Mann  Jr.  now  lives  in  Chocowinity,  N.C. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  James  R.  Stewart  currently  works 
as  a  Microsoft  Certified  Systems  Engineer  in  Virginia 
Beach. 


1967 


Cdr.  Albert  Polk 
2101  Harbor  Drive 
Annapolis,  MD  21401 

Rusty  Capers  has  retired  Irom  die  compact  disc  busi- 
ness and  is  now  contemplating  future  endeavors.  He 
is  residing  in  Hilton  Head,  S.C.  Dave  Cervone  and  his 
second  wife  celebrated  twenty-five  years  together  in 
November  1999.  They  have  diree  children.  Da\id 
Michael  graduated  with  honors  from  the  University  of 
Iowa  diis  year.  Scott  Anthony  is  finishing  his  second 
year  at  Iowa  as  well.  His  youngest,  Cindi,  is  a  junior  in 
high  school.  She  will  be  going  back  to  Europe  for  her 
second  summer  tour  with  her  traveling  soccer  team. 
When  he's  not  busy  working  as  VP,  director  of  die 
Kemper  Institute,  Dave  plays  g< ill.  Sandy  Estes  reports 
of  his  four  sons  diat  Steve,  die  oldest,  is  finishing  his 
Phi)  in  history  at  UNC.  His  second  son,  Phil,  is  grad- 
uating from  UGA  with  a  degree  in  music.  His  third 
son.  Hays,  is  looking  at  UNC,  UVA,  W&M,  and 
Sewanee,  to  enter  Fall  of  2000.  His  youngest,  Nat,  is  a 
seventh  grader  and  scored  higher  on  his  SAT  than  his 
fadier  when  he  was  in  high  school.  Sandy's  wife  Toi  is 
a  CPA  and  was  recently  elected  to  the  Charleston 
County  Council.  The  Estes  have  lived  in  Charleston, 
S.C,  for  twenty-one  years,  where  Sandy  is  a  practicing 
OB-GYN  in  a  three-person  group.  Robert  L.  Frieman 
is  currendy  working  as  an  account  executive  for  the 
George  T.  Bisel  Co.,  publisher  of  Pa-Specific  Law 
Books.  Edwin  Gardner  announces  die  birth  of  his 
daughter,  Olive  Kesler  Powers  Gardner,  bom  March 
12,  1999.  Frank  Gummey  is  an  assistant  county  attor- 
ney for  Volusia  County,  "terrorizing  all  that  dare  cross 
him.  He  is  die  'Brain  Trust'  of  [his]  legal  community." 
George  Paine  says  his  only  news  is  his  son,  who  he 
loved  going  to  see  at  Sewanee,  decided  to  transfer 
after  one  vear  to  UVA,  much  to  his  father's  chagrin. 
Terry  Payne  is  currently  working  for  a  DOD  contrac- 
tor in  die  Naval  Aviation  Depot  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 
He  had  retired  from  the  Navy  in  August  1994.  Gary 
Phelps  saw  his  son,  George,  graduate  from  Sewanee 
in  die  class  of  1999.  Albert  S.  Polk  III  reports  diat  his 
oldest  son,  Andy,  and  his  bride  of  two  years,  Carrie, 
just  built  a  new  house.  His  youngest,  Ben,  and  his 
bride  of  one  year,  Jeanine,  recently  bought  a  twenty- 
one  foot  ski  boat  last  fell,  He  says  he  always  wanted  his 
kids  to  do  better  than  he  did,  but  somehow,  now  that 
it  is  happening,  he  has  mixed  emotions.  He's  happy 


for  diem  in  any  case.  McFerrin  Smith  is  now  teaching 
a  political  science  course  at  Stetson  University.  He  says 
it's  "lots  of  fun,  being  back  in  die  classroom!  But  I 
don't  diink  Dr.  Keele  will  claim  me."  Tom  Ward's  son. 
Reed,  fell  off  a  roof  and  broke  two  bones  in  his  neck 
two  years  ago,  and  while  his  condition  is  still  improv- 
ing, his  legs  are  paralyzed.  He  is  now  nineteen,  and  a 
sophomore  in  college  in  N.C.  All  are  hopeful  that 
research  on  spinal  cord  injury  will  find  a  cure.  Aaron 
Welch  is  proud  to  announce  diat  his  son,  Aaron  III,  is 
now  an  ENS,  USN,  and  die  damage  control  officer  on 
a  new  destroyer  about  to  depart  from  die  Badi  Iron 
Works  in  Badi,  Maine.  The  location  is  just  a  few  miles 
north  of  where  Aaron  did  his  Navy  service  in 
Portsmouth,  N.H.  years  ago.  The  ship  is  die  first  of  its 
class  to  be  designed  and  built  for  coed  crews.  Aaron's 
daughter  is  a  junior  at  Sewanee. 


1968 


Mr.  Thomas  S.  Rue 
Attorney-at-Law 
P.O.  Box  1988 
Mobile,  AL  36633 

Winfield  Scott  Bennett  HI  presently  resides  in  Denville, 
N.J.  Domenic  Kenneth  Ciannella  Jr.  is  now  a  priest  and 
rector  of  St.  Philip's  in  Circleville,  Ohio.  Edwin  Lee 
Conner  is  serving  this  academic  year  as  president  of 
die  faculty  senate  at  Kentucky  Suite  University  in  addi- 
tion to  serving  as  a  tmstee  on  die  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Co-operative  Center  for  Study  Abroad,  a  study- 
abroad  consortium.  Malcolm  Collins  Johnson  III  is 
working  as  an  assistant  to  die  Texas  speaker  of  die 
house.  His  son  Edward  graduated  from  Texas  A&.-M  in 
1998.  David  AUyn  Zimmermann  wrote  an  article  that 
w<  in  ,i  history  award  in  Arkansas. 


1969 


Richard  Wilkin*. 

11300  Kingsworthy  Lane 

Houston.  TX  77024 

Ronald  W.  Shelton  currently  lives  in  Great  Falls, 
Mont.  W.  Dennis  Thorton  still  lives  in  Texas  after 
twenty  years  and  works  for  Rio  Energy 
International  as  an  oil  trader.  He  has  a  thirteen- 
year-old  son  and  a  ten-year-old  daughter. 


1970 


Mr.  foliii  W.  Touissen 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life 
P.O.  Box  36218 
Charlotte.  NC  28236 

Margaret  E.  Noyes  has  started  working  again  part-time 
as  .in  apprentice  stone  carver  with  Texas  Carved 
Stone.  Texas  Carved  Stone  makes  hand-carved  fire- 
places, lountains,  etc.  for  architects  and  builders.  Col. 
Joseph  E.  Toole  joined  TRW  in  August  1996  and 
worked  as  a  senior  systems  engineer  on  various  pro- 
jects in  die  Space  and  Missile  Systems  division.  He  was 
promoted  recendy  to  site  manager  for  the  Boston 
area.  It's  an  exciting  opportunity  for  him — he  has  the 
Chandra  X-Rav  Telescope  project  in  Cambridge  and 
die  Command  Center  Product  Line  at  Hanscom  AFB 
in  his  area  of  responsibility.  The  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Vella 
Jr.  began  a  new  position  as  vicar  at  St.  Joseph's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Fort  Myers,  Fla. 


1971 


William  A.  Kirkland  piesendy  resides  in  Valrico,  Ha. 
Tim  Turpen  is  an  English  and  drama  teacher,  begin- 
ning his  third  year  in  this  new  profession.  His  son 
Garth  graduated  from  high  school  and  attends 
Faulkner  State  Community  College  on  a  baseball 
scholarship.  His  daughter  Ann  Marie,  15,  plays  volley- 
ball and  soccer  for  Baldwin  County  High  School  while 
his  other  daughter  Rebecca,  13,  plays  volleyball,  soc- 
cer, cross  country,  and  track  for  Bay  Minette  Middle 
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School  and  swims  year-round  lor  a  Mobile  Swim  (Hub. 


1973 


1979 


George  Atkisson  lives  in  Chula  Vista,  Calif.  He  has  two 
daughters,  Elizabeth,  13,  and  Bonnie,  11.  He  says 
they're  botli  going  on  forty.  John  I.  Saalfield  Jr. 
presently  resides  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.C. 


1974 


Mr.  Martin  Tilson 
Kirkpatrick  Stockton  LLP 
Suite  2800/ 1 100  Peat  htree  Street 
Atlanta.  GA   30309 

Martin  R.  Tilson  Jr.,  graduate  and  former  member  of 
die  board  of  trustees,  was  recently  named  one  of  die 
One  Hundred  Most  Influential  Atlantans  bv  the 
Atlanta  Business  Chronicle  in  its  survey  of  politicians, 
civic  leaders,  and  business  people.  He  is  a  partner  at 
Kilpatrick  Stockton  LLP — one  of  die  nations  top  fifty 
law  funis — where  he  chairs  the  firm's  technology  and 
communications  practice. 


1975 


Mr.  Robert  Coleman 
The  Liberty  Corporation 
P.O.  Box  789 
Greenville.  S.C  29615 

Gary  M.  Harris  is  \v<  irking  as  a  professor  of  theatre  at 
Lyon  College.  Dick  Raney  is  a  regional  manager  for  a 
start-up  internet  health  care  company  called 
md2p.itient.com.  The  company,  based  in  Nashville, 
builds  internet  links  between  doctors  and  patients  on  a 
national  basis.  Raney  and  his  wife,  fean,  live  in  Atlanta. 


1976 


Mr.  Richard  Dew 

4325  East  Ball  Camp  Pike 

KnoxviUe,  TN  37921 

Catherine  Boyd  Cooper's  business,  Cooper-Stratton 

Designs,  is  going  well.  It  has  been  selling  wholesale  all 
over  die  country.  The  business  is  working  on  a  retail 
catalog  and  a  website  for  early  next  year.  David 
Darrohn  currently  lives  in  Cordova,  Tenn.  Helen  T. 
Zeigler  Ellerbe  has  a  new  job  as  chief  of  staff  for  the 
Budget  and  Control  Board.  Michelle  Mauthe  Harvey 
has  left  die  National  Environmental  Education  and 
Training  Foundation  to  find  her  next  adventure. 
While  awaiting  word  of  a  family  relocation  to  Atlanta, 
she  has  stepped  in  as  interim  director  of  science  and 
education  at  the  Society  of  American  Foresters.  She  is 
very  excited  about  working  widi  SAF,  as  it  combines 
her  love  of  forestry  and  her  passion  for  education.  She 
hopes  to  continue  to  work  on  these  two  issues, 
whether  in  die  D.C.  or  Adanta  area.  Georgiana  Chitko 
Kotarski  presently  resides  in  Dunlap,  Tenn.  Sally  S. 
Townsend  currently  lives  in  Knoxrille,  Tenn. 


1977 


James  Bradford 
2500  Aberdeen  Road 
Birmingham.  AL  35223 

Tom  Potts  Jr.,  after  working  for  almost  two  years  to  get 
a  few  ecological  products  to  market,  has  been 
app<  linted  national  sales  director  for  Eco  Logix,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  CTM.  He  is  working  from  his  home  while 
home  schooling  his  twelve-year-old  son  James. 


1978 


Mr.  R.  Phillip  Carpenter 
1465  Northlake  Drive 
Jackson,  MS  39211-2138 

John  T.  Carlin  is  now  rice  president  of  Northeast 
Nuclear  Energy  Company.  George  Blaise  Williams 
currendy  lives  in  Savannah,  Ga. 

The  University  of  the  South 


Ms.  Rebecca  Sims 

Box  9699  Hwy.  158  W 

Ambrose,  GA  31512 

Marilyn  K.  Boldrick  currendy  lives  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  Sarah  M.  Jackson  has  been  named  executive 
director  of  the  Kentucky  Registry  of  Election  Finance, 
the  bi-partisan  agency  charged  with  enforcing  state 
campaign  finance  laws.  Dr.  Catherine  C.  Keffer 
Tanner  recently  moved  her  practice  to  Johnson  City, 
Tenn.  Her  husband  is  now  in  private  practice  in 
Erwin,  Tenn.,  and  her  son  attends  kindergarten. 


Mississippi.  He  is  serving  out  a  final  yeai  on  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  diocese,  to  whit  li  lie  was 
re-elected  vice  president  He  was  elected  a  deputy  from 
the  Diocese  of  Mississippi  to  the  General  Convention 
of  die  Episcopal  Church  in  Denver  in  )ulv  2000.  Susan 
Glenn  Kastrinos  ol  Winter  Springs,  Fla.,  received  her 
master's  in  Computer  Information  Systems  from  die 
University  ol  Phoenix.  Leonard  H.  Moore  Jr.  presently 
resides  in  Clifton,  Va.  Michael  Wakefield  woiks  as  an 
attorney  while  living  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 


1982 


1980 


Mr.  Hugh  Stephenson 
P.O.  Box  7278 
Atlanta.  GA  30357 

M.  Jane  Eaves  became  a  partner  of  die  firm  Gonser 
Gerber  Tinker  Stuhr  LLP.  on  September  1,  1990. 


1981 


Mr.  Brent  Minor 
2910  Sycamine  Street 
Alexandria,  VA  22305 

Pamela  Jordan  Anderson  reports  diat  she,  her  hits- 
band  Paul,  and  the  children  spent  the  first  week  ofjuly 
at  kantiga.  Jordan,  10,  enjoyed  his  "independence"  in 
a  wonderfully  sale  setting.  Elizabeth,  7;  Sarah  Michael, 
4;  and  Kafherine,  20  months;  also  had  a  great  time. 
They  saw  Albert  Gooch  and  met  Caroline  Byrd  ((TOO) , 
who  was  wonderful  with  the  children.  David  (C'80) 
and  Melanie  Mixon  Parker,  will  be  sitting"  with  them 
for  FSU  football  games  again  diis  season.  Samuel  W. 
Breyfogle  accepted  a  promotion  to  manager  of  forest 
practices  and  principles  in  Georgia/ Alabama  with 
Temple-Inland  Forest  early  in  die  year  and  will  be 
working  out  of  his  home.  His  wife  Laura  has  become 
lay  minister  for  the  Chattahoochie  Valley  Episcopal 
Ministries.  The  Rev.  Shannon  S.Johnston,  rector  of  All 
Saints'  Episcopal  Church,  Tupelo,  Miss.,  has  been 
appointed   convocation    dean    in    the    Diocese   of 


Ms.  Catherine  W.  Swearingen 
58  Oklahoma  Ave. 
Sewanee,  TN  37375 

Amelia  M.  Campbell  has  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Producer's,  a  group  dedicated  to  the 
support  ol  the  Tampa  Bav  Performing  Arts  Center 
and  enhancing  die  community  through  a  commit- 
ment to  die  arts.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Tmsts  and 
Estates  Department  within  the  law  firm  Fowler,  White. 
Gillen,  Boggs,  Villareal  and  Banker,  P.A.  Her  practice 
area  includes  estate  planning  and  trust  and  estate 
administration.  Karen  Selden  Dignacco  and  her  hus- 
band, Michael,  celebrated  the  birdi  of  dieir  fourth 
son,  Scott,  on  January  li,  1999.  Ever  since,  they've 
watched  time  fly!  She  is  very  busy  with  school  activities, 
volunteer  work,  running,  and  raising  their  boys.  Mike 
is  working  hard  at  Spectrum/Skanska  LTSA,  a  residen- 
tial construction  firm  located  in  Westchester  Count)', 
N.Y  They  met  odier  Sewanee  alums  at  a  Boston  Red 
Sox  game  in  June,  and  they  returned  recently  from  a 
terrific  vacation  in  Maine. 


1983 


Mr.  Stewart  Low 
196Beulah  Rd. 
Doylestown,  PA  18901 

Laura  H.  Scott  Breyfogle  has  become  a  lay  minis- 
ter for  the  Chattahoochee  Valley  Episcopal 
Ministries.  Her  husband  Sam  accepted  a  promo- 
tion to  manager  of  forest  practices  and  principles 
in  Georgia/Alabama  with  Temple-Inland  Forest 


Singer/Songwriter  Carol  Elliott,  C'76,  Finds  Success 

Carol  Elliott,  C'76,  did  some- 
thing very  few  country 
singer/songwriters  do.  To 
develop  her  skills,  she  focused 
on  her  lyrics  at  the  first  Sewanee 
Writers'  Conference  in  1990. 
Accepted  to  the  conference  as  a 
poetry  student,  she  had  the 
opportunity  to  study  under  for- 
mer Poet  Laureate  Howard 
Nemerov,  who  said  of  Elliott's 
talent,  "If  I  could  sing  like  that,  I 
wouldn't  bother  with  poetry." 

A  few  years  later,  Elliott's 
song  "Solitary  Hero"  caught  the  ear  of  Germany's  Taxim  Records,  a  company  that 
later  rereleased  Elliott's  independent  CD  The  People  I  Meet.  Elliott  performed  on  a 
popular  German  game  show,  Geld  oder  Liebe  (Money  or  Love)  broadcast  live  to  5.9 
million  viewers.  After  the  performance,  CD  sales  pushed  The  People  I  Meet  to  number 
forty-four  on  Germany's  top  100. 

"My  life's  been  a  whirlwind  since  the  Geld  oder  Liebe  appearance,"  says  Elliott. 
"It's  been  just  like  a  fairy  tale,  and  I'm  enjoying  every  minute  of  it."  ■ 
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early  in  the  year  and  will  be  working  out  of  their 
home.  Paul  D.  Pearigen  was  appointed  director 
of  medical  education  at  the  Naval  Medical  Center 
in  San  Diego.  He  continues  as  residency  program 
director  in  emergency  medicine.  Lindsay 
Roseberry  just  moved  to  Louisville  after  seven 
years  of  working  in  West  Virginia.  She  is  happy  to 
be  bat  k  in  her  home  state. 


1987 


1990 


1984 


Thelma  Best  transferred  to  Dayton,  Fla.  She  and 
her  family  are  working  on  their  "handyman  spe- 
cial abode."  She  is  volunteering  as  a  picture  lady 
and  home  room  mother  at  the  kids'  schools.  She 
sa\s  she's  glad  to  be  mil  ol  the  Snow  Belt!  Edward 
Jordan  Fox  III  au<\  his  wife  Betsy  (C'86) 
announce  the  birth  ol  their  second  daughter, 
Olivia  Gayle  Fox,  born  February  22,  1999,  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.  Olivia's  older  sister  Ashley  is  three 
vears  old.  Ed  is  on  the  faculty  ol  Charlotte  Latin 
School  and  continues  to  play  and  coach 
"Ultimate."  Betsy  is  keeping  up  a  full  schedule  of 
private  tutoring  along  with  the  role  of  a  full-time 


1985 


Ms.  LaurieJ.  Rogers 
7721  Hollins  Road 
Richmond,  VA  23229-6641 

Freeman  Jelks  says  that  being  a  parent  of  twins  is 
exhilarating  and  exhausting!  The  twins  bring 
much  |o\  into  his  and  his  wife  Heather's  lives, 
though.  Connor  and  Savannah  just  turned  two 
this  past  July.  Andrew  McKee  Jones  had  twin  sons, 
Christopher  Hilton  and  Stuart  Ireland,  on 
December  22,  1998.  Randolph  Rutherford 
Moffett  and  his  wife  Ann  are  pleased  to 
announce  the  birth  ol  their  second  child, 
Charlotte  Manning  Moffett.  bom  May  8,  1999. 
Caroline  (Carrie)  Malottke  Rollins  had  a  baby 
boy,  John  William  Alexander  Rollins,  December 
(i,  I99S.  Ann  Shullenberger  Saye  currently  resides 
in  Houston,  Texas. 


1986 


Ms.  Read  Van  de  Wain 
4701  29th PI.  NW 
Washington,  DC  20008 

Mary  Elizabeth  (Liza)  Martin  Chapman  and  her 

family  have  moved  to  Manhattan  for  a  couple  of 
years  while  her  husband  Nathaniel  works  as  one 
of  the  U.S.  delegates  at  the  United  Nations.  Her 
daughters.  Marguerite  and  Ellen,  are  "thriving  in 
the  Big  Apple."  Liza  says  she  would  love  to  hear 
from  any  friends  also  in  New  York.  Betsy  Gayle 
Fox  and  her  husband  Ed  (C'84),  announce  the 
birth  of  their  second  daughter,  Olivia  Gayle  Fox, 
born  February  22,  1999  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  Olivia's 
older  sister  Ashley  is  three  years  old.  Betsy  is  keep- 
ing up  a  full  schedule  of  private  tutoring  along 
with  the  role  of  a  full-time  mom.  Ed  is  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  Charlotte  Latin  Schools  and  continues  to 
play  and  coach  "Ultimate."  William  Marichal 
Gentry  is  now  associate  dean  of  students  at 
Middlebury  College  in  Middlebury,  Vt.  Sonja 
James'  first  book.  Hailing  lhe  Hook  and  Other  Poems, 
was  published  by  the  Bunny  and  the  Crocodile 
Press  in  the  late  fall  ol  1999.  Forrest  Garvin 
McClain  presendy  resides  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  J.  Perry 
Patton  IV  works  as  a  civil  engineer  for  Foster 
Wheeler  Environmental  Corporation,  He  and  his 
wife,  Martha,  live  in  Arvada,  Colo.  Sarah  Brown 
Van  Pelt  is  building  a  cabin  without  running 
water.  Sage  Smith  Rhodes  now  resides  in  Blue 
Ridge  Summit,  Pa.  V.  Stuart  White  and  Thomas 
Jerome  Milton  had  twins. 


Mr.  Fox  Johnston 

325  Park  Road 

Lookout  Mountain,  TN  37350 

James  F.  Collins  currently  lives  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  Patrick 
Harrison  presently  resides  in  Idiaca,  N.Y  Margaret 
Campbell  Rixham  and  her  husband,  Steve,  are  living 
in  Charlotte,  N.C.  Steve  is  an  investment  banker  with 
First  Union  Securities.  Margaret  spends  her  free  time 
on  the  squash  court.  This  is  her  third  year  to  play  in 
tournaments  an  >und  the  U.S.  Emily  Francis  Roberson 
presently  resides  in  Williamsburg,  Va.  Anne  Swartz 
married  Jay  Lose,  C'90,  on  September  4,  1999  in 
Savannah,  Ga.  They  live  in  Savannah  widi  their  black 
lab  Luna.  Jay  is  a  lawyer  in  private  practice,  and  Anne 
is  dean  of  the  school  of  fine  arts  at  the  Savannah 
College  of  Art  and  Design. 


1988 


Ms.  Lesley  Grant 

459  N.  Gardner  Street 

Los  Angeles,  GA  90036-57 OH 

John  Branch  Carroll  changed  jobs  to 
ComputerJobs.com  doing  web  and  database  devel- 
opment. Julia  Ward  Hamilton  and  her  husband 
are  in  their  fifth  year  of  running  an  executive 
search  firm.  Their  specialty  is  placing  mid  man- 
agement to  senior  level  executives  with  all  types  of 
furniture  manufacturers.  They  have  a  two-year-old, 
Parker,  who  keeps  them  busy  when  they're  not 
working.  John  Dominic  Huber  and  his  wife,  Amy, 
both  work  as  resident  physicians  at  UT  Memphis 
They  have  two  daughters,  Abby  and  Margo. 
Roland  Arthur  Knoll  married  Megan  Marie 
Carmody  October  30,  1999,  in  All  Saints'  Chapel. 
They  live  in  Boone,  N.C,  where  they  own  and 
operate  a  restaurant.  Molly  Laird  now  lives  in 
Brunswick,  Md.  Tim  Trantham,  his  wife  Itha 
(C'91),  and  their  two  girls  have  moved  to  Horse 
Shoe,  N.C,  to  be  closer  to  family.  Anyone  can 
come  and  visit,  just  be  prepared  to  pick  apples, 
grapes,  etc.,  in  their  orchard.  John  Wilkins  Wallace 
Jr.  left  the  practice  of  law  after  a  few  years  with  an 
international  firm  in  Barcelona  to  try  his  hand  at 
acting.  He  has  played  characters  on  several  popu- 
lar television  shows,  including  Beverly  Hills  90210 
and  Baywalch.  He  just  finished  a  guest  lead  on  a 
show  called  Pensacola.  He  also  had  a  small  role  in 
the  movie  The  Thin  Red  Line.  R.  Gary  Zell  II  now 
lives  in  Ringoes,  N.J. 


1989 


Mr.  John  Patten  Guerry 
1 75  Kenley  Court 
Marietta,  GA  30068 

Lyle  Bartram  Doyle's  lii^t  child,  John  Michael  Doyle, 
was  born  June  22,  1999.  W.  Matt  Henderson  current- 
ly lives  in  Houston,  Texas.  Ashry  Milner  Smith  Maag 
presendy  resides  in  Asheville,  N.C.  Paul  Myers  recent- 
ly left  NationsBank  (Bank  of  America)  and  joined 
1  attirnore,  Black,  Morgan  &  Cain,  an  accounting  and 
corporate  consulting  (inn,  as  their  head  of  business 
development.  He  will  also  be  forming  the  linn's  merg- 
ers and  acquisitions  advisory  services  group.  Julie  ind 
Michael  Reeves  had  a  son,  Spencer  Joseph 
McNaughton  Reeves,  on  November  1,  1999.  Michael 
is  a  portfolio  manager  at  Memphis-based  NewSouth 
Capital  Management.  Laura  Lockhart  Schultz  cur- 
rently lives  in  I  luntsville,  Ala.  Rob  Wood  works  as  an 
assistant  rector  at  Holy  Innocents  Episcopal  Church 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  went  on  a  fantastic  mission  trip  to 
Ecuador  this  summer  with  the  youth  of  the  diocese. 
He  has  two  daughters,  Caroline,  3,  and  Rebecca, 
almost  1.  His  wife,  Sara,  works  as  a  copy  editor  for 
Random  1  louse  and  other  private  writers. 


Miss  C.  Kathleen  Motrissey 
827  Hudson  Street 
Hoboken,  NJ  07030-5003 

Lisa  Barden  now  lives  in  Austin,  Texas.  Loretta  and 
Vick  Crowley  had  twins,  Anne  Trainor  and  James 
Woodbury,  on  November  17,  1999.  Tire  family  lives  in 
Greenville,  S.C.  Rex  Elliott  works  as  a  logistics  engineer 
for  UPS  Worldwide  logistics,  Inc.,  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Blair 
Beavers  Evans  has  opened  the  Memphis  office  of  a 
boutique  law  firm  based  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  which  sues 
nursing  homes  for  patient  abuse  and  neglect. 
Katharine  Travis  Gregg  married  Willard  Bentin  Gregg, 
an  attorney  in  Jackson,  on  August  21,  1999,  at  St. 
Andrew's  Cathedral.  Denny  Kezar  taught  for  the 
British  Studies  program  at  St  John's  College,  Oxford, 
this  summer.  He  has  just  completed  work  on  a  book. 
Renaissance  Killing  Poems,  and  in  the  spring,  he's  going 
to  attend  the  Renaissance  Weekend  "shindig"  in 
Kiawah,  S.C.  He  is  an  assistant  professor  of  English  at 
Vanderbilt  University.  Jay  Lose  married  Anne  Swartz, 
C'87,  on  September  4, 1999  in  Savannah,  Ga.  They  live 
in  Savannah  with  their  black  lab  Luna.  Jay  is  a  lawyer 
in  private  practice,  and  Anne  is  dean  of  die  school  of 
fine  arts  at  die  Savannah  College  of  Art  and  Design. 
Stuart  Fries  Pierson  Jr.'s  business.  Bookkeepers  and 
More  LLC,  moved  out  of  the  house  to  its  first  "real" 
office  in  Warrenton,  Va.,  during  July.  His  wife, 
Amanda,  took  a  new  job  as  a  Credit  Analyst  with 
Marshall  National  Bank.  Kimberly  Fischer  Ramsey  and 
her  husband  Raclney  annc  mnce  die  birth  of  twin  sons, 
Lester  Hawthorne  and  John  Bushman,  bom  on 
September  8,  1999.  The  boys  join  their  sister,  Annie, 
who  will  be  two  in  June.  Robert  Reid  and  his  wife,  Amy, 
moved  to  New  Orleans  in  mid-March.  He  is  a  senior 
software  engineer  for  Descartes  Systems  Group,  devel- 
oping transportation  and  logistics  software.  Any 
entered  chef  school  this  fall.  Duke  Richey  just  finished 
a  d<  nible  masters  in  environmental  studies  and  history 
from  die  University  of  Montana.  He  is  now  working  on 
.i  Plif)  at  the  University  of  Colorado,  focusing  on  kind 
use  and  change  in  die  American  West.  Josephine  S. 
Ames  Williford  had  a  baby  girl,  Ames  Willilord, 
February  9, 1999. 


1991 


Ms.  Marsey  Waller 
2406A  Belmont  Blvd. 
Nashville,  TN  37212 

Hunt     Brown      is     an      attorney     for     Charter 

Communications.  He  plans  to  move  to  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
in  Febmaiy  2000.  Jack  E.  Chambers  started  a  new  job 
as  a  Network  Administrator  with  Theraphysics,  a  pri- 
vate medical  management  finn  in  Brentwood.  He 
reports  that  he  is  "still  in  Nashville,  still  single."  Michael 
Sean  Cleland  and  Marilee  Douthat  Cleland  have  a  new 
daughter,  Sara  Elizabeth.  Diana  Suter  Dean  just  com- 
pleted three  years  of  Internal  Medicine  Residency  at 
die  Mayo  Clinic  and  started  an  endocrine  fellowship 
this  July  for  diree  more  years  at  the  Mayo  Clink. 
Robert  M.  Graves  is  now  senior  vice  president  widi 
Wells  Fargo  Securities  in  Dallas,  lex.  He  has  three 
daughters  Christian,  3;  Kirsten,  5;  and  Ashley,  7.  Amy 
Kathleen  Hill  married  Clarence  Eric  Lutz  on  Ma)'  1, 
1999,  at  St.  Andrew's  Episcopal  Church  in  Nashville. 
She  says  they  have  a  year-old  Jack  Russell  Terrier, 
Annabelle,  who  simply  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
Domain.  Jennifer  Jervis  teaches  French  at  BGA  in 
Franklin,  Tenn.  Kent  Davis  Jones  currently  resides  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.James  M.  Link  Jr.  presendy  lives  in 
Carrboro,  N.C.  Charles  Bryant  Mackey  has  a  new  son, 
Charles  Sheffield  Mackey,  bom  May  24,  1999.  John 
and  Laura  McEhvaine  gave  birth  to  their  first  child,  Ella 
Kathryn  McElwaine,  on  February  20,  1999.  Leslie 
Trayte  G.  Peters  took  a  trip  to  Thailand  last  August. 
Riddick  Smiley  and  his  wife  Jessie  currently  reside  in 
Greenville,  N.C.  Itha  Dorn  Trantham,  her  husband 
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Tim  (C'88),  and  their  two  girls  have  moved  to  Horse 
Shoe,  N.C.,  to  be  closer  to  family.  Anyone  can  come 
\isit,  just  be  prepared  to  pick  apples,  grapes,  etc.,  in 
their  orchard.  Julie  Tyrrell  and  her  husband  Richard 
(C'92)  moved  to  Denver,  Colo.,  from  Columbia,  S.C. 
Her  husband,  having  completed  die  Master  of 
International  Business  Studies  Program  at  South 
Carolina,  has  started  a  job  with  Sun  Microsystems.  Paul 
O.  Woodall  Jr.  changed  law  firms.  He  is  now  working 
at  Oglclrcc.  Deakins,  Nash,  Smoak  &  Stewart,  P.C. 


1992 


Amy  Berteil  Edwinson  Bray  presendy  resides  in 
Austin,  Texas,  with  her  husband,  Timothy  Peter  Bray 
(C'93).  Margaret  W.  Carruthers  married  Richard 
Ash.  .1  cosmochemist  from  England.  They  will  be  liv- 
ing in  Oxford  for  the  next  seat.  Sarah  Lucille  Harris 
is  still  living  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  and  loves  it!  Jeffrey 
Keith  Hunt  married  Kristin  Castellow  Edge  in  All 
Saints'  Chapel  on  August  8,  1999.  Tonya  Eldredge 
Jesso  married  Todd  Robbins  on  September  18,  1999. 
She  also  passed  the  N.C.  Bar  in  August.  Andy  Keyse 
and  his  wife,  Beth,  are  back  on  the  Mountain.  Andy 
began  his  first  year  at  the  School  of  Theology  in 
August,  and  drey  are  thrilled  to  be  back  home.  Beth 
commutes  to  Chicago  every  other  week  in  order  to 
continue  working  as  the  director  of  training  and 
operations  for  ExecuTrain  of  Chicago.  Don 
Redmond  currently  resides  in  Austin,  Texas. 
Christina  Reid  presendy  lives  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Carter  Swinney  now  resides  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Richard  Tyrrell  and  his  wife.  Julie  (C91),  moved  to 
Denver,  Colo.,  from  Columbia,  S.C.  Richard  has  stint- 
ed ajob  with  Sun  Microsystems,  having  completed 
die  Master  of  International  Business  Studies  Program 
at  South  Carolina. 


1993 


Ms.  Rebecca  Miller 
2601  BeUefontaine  B302 
Houston,  TX  77025 

J.C.  Austin  and  his  wife,  Tammy,  have  moved  to  New 
York  City  from  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  where  they 
spent  die  past  year.  J.C.  is  now  a  pastoral  assistant  at 
Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  wot  king  with 
their  development  and  new  member  programs. 
Timothy  Peter  Bray  presendy  resides  in  Austin, 
Texas,  with  his  wife,  Amy  Berteil  Edwinson  Bray 
(C'92).  Michael  Cass  recently  moved  to  Nashville  to 
take  a  job  as  an  education  reporter  at  the  Tennessean. 
James  W.  Christopher  now  lives  in  Shreveport,  La. 
Rudedge  Davies  married  Hester  Haverkamp  in 
October  1998.  Since  then,  they  have  moved  to 
Austin,  Texas.  William  Grant  Eager  and  his  wife  are 
in  Thailand  teaching.  Jason  W.  Forrester  currendv 
lives  in  Washington,  D.C.  Elizabedi  Tindal  Harbison 
is  now  residing  in  Columbus,  Ca.  Ladson  M.  Hart 
currendv  lives  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  Robert  G.  Ingram 
currendv  resides  in  Charlottesville,  Va.  Lloyd  M. 
Kapp  Jr.  works  as  a  pediatric  resident  at  Palmetto 
Richland  Memorial  Hospital.  This  is  his  first  year  in 
Columbia,  S.C.  Matthew  Douglas  McConnell  and  his 
wife,  Caroline,  had  a  babv  girl,  Emily  Claire,  on 
August  5,  1999.  Her  godfather  is  Sewanee  alumnus 
Steve  Costa  (C'92) .  Matthew  and  his  family  are  living 
in  Jefferson,  La.,  as  he  continues  his  work  in  law. 
Robinson  D.  Milam  currendy  resides  in 
Charlottesville,  Va.  Robert  Fillmore  Norfleet  III  and 
his  wife,  Beth,  had  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Carter 
Norfleet,  on  November  29,  1999.  She  weighed  8 
pounds,  4  ounces  at  birth.  Ross  Reynolds  took  a  new 
job  as  a  project  manager  in  Atlanta  with  iXL,  an 
Internet  Consulting  Finn  widi  an  international  pres- 
ence in  cities  like  Atlanta,  Denver,  Rome,  Madrid, 
and  many  more  to  come.  Brooks  R.  Smith  has  joined 
Boult,  Cummings,  Conners  &  Beny  PLC's  commer- 
cial finance  and  real  estate  section.  Boult, 
Cummings,  Conners  &  Beny  is  a  large  southeast  law 
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firm  headquartered  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Stewart  Tate 

graduated  from  the  Duke  School  ol  Environment 
with  a  mastei  ol  science  in  environmental  manage- 
ment (MEM).  He  now  works  as  an  environmental 
scientist  for  Sonat  in  Birmingham,  Ala.  Mary  Reagan 
Toole  is  now  winking  for  Eli  Lilly  and  Company  as  a 
Financial  Analyst  in  the  Finance  Component.  She 
lives  in  Indianapolis,  hid. 


1994 


.Ws.  Dawn  While 
101  Lenox  Way 
Ml  mil  a,  C.,\  30305 

Kristin  Beise  is  pursuing  a  PhD  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Ali  Burney  is  in  law  si  hool  in  New  York. 
Hasted  DeRussy  is  in  Baton  Rouge  at  LSU  law 
school,  when'  he  and  his  wife,  Melissa,  just  bought  a 
house.  Jared  Forrester  and  his  wife,  Missy,  recendy 
bought  a  house.  Cara  Marie  Gavin  was  married  to 
Benjamin  Logan  McGowan  Ot  t<  >bcr  Hi,  1999,  at  the 
Little  Brown  Church  on  Signal  Mountain.  She  is  <  ur- 
rendy  employed  asa  publicist  with  WGBH  in  Boston. 
Kim  Giles  has  a  new  job  working  as  executive  assis- 
tant to  the  chief  information  officer  of  Willis  Nordi 
America  Inc.  Eric  Heil  "works  in  a  sweat  shop  in 
Chicago."  Stacey  Hillock  now  lives  in  East  Point,  Ga. 
Shane  Hunziker  is  residing  in  Douglasville,  Ga.  Pam 
Mason  Jenkins  had  a  daughter,  Lilyann  Faye 
Patterson  Jenkins,  on  September  8,  1999.  She  will 
take  a  year  off  from  teaching  to  be  a  full-time  mom. 
John  Kitchen  Moore  Jr.  now  resides  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.  Emily  Nash  presendy  lives  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Becca  Tuley  Oberlander  is  n<  >w  w<  irking  as  the  direc- 
tor of  HR/volunteei  coordinator  at  Crittenton 
Services,  Inc.,  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Crittenton  Seivices, 
Inc.,  is  a  non-profit  organization  that  assists  teen 
mothers  with  graduation  from  high  school  and  spon- 
sors character  building  programs  in  elementary 
schools  and  high  schools.  Becca  says  she  loves  it.  Scott 
Remington  and  his  wile,  Amie,  recendy  purchased  a 
house.  Alex  Seblatnigg  currendy  resides  in  Mobile, 
Ala.  Anne  Berry  Stanley  married  Christopher  Todd 
in  North  Carolina,  May  1999,  and  graduated  from 
medical  school  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  at 
Memphis,  June  5,  1999.  Now  she  is  a  resident  in  fam- 


ily practice  with  Oregon  Health  Sciences  University 
in  Klamath  falls.  Eric  D.  Stevenson  married  Carrie 
lonilinson  in  Pensacola  on  Septembei  II.  1999. 
Jared  Forrester  (C'94),  Husted  DeRussy  (C'94), 
Scott  Remington  (C'94),  and  Eric  Heil  (C'94)  were 
in  l lie  wedding.  Stevenson  was  re<  enllv  involved  in  a 
legal  case  before  the  Escambia  ( !( >unty  Si  hool  Board 
in  Pensacola  that  received  national  alien  lion.  Ii  was  a 
c.ise  concerning  a  high  school  student  who  was 
expelled  lot  bringing  nail  clippers  to  school.  He  rep- 
resented the  young  lady,  and  he's  glad  to  sav.  she  is 
attending  hci  high  school  this  kill.  Stevenson  also 
bought  a  house  recendy. 
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Ms.  Nlkkl  Men  ill 
215  Rave  ii  el  Street 
('.alumina,  SC  29205 

Elizabedi  Ariail  married  Joshua  Harris  Vainer  ((   '17) 

on  June  19,  1999  in  Sylvania,  Ga.  Josh  also  graduated 
horn  Harvard  Divinity  School  with  a  master's  ol  theo- 
logical studies  in  June.  They  moved  to  Washington, 
D.C..  where  she  will  be  W(  irking  in  residence  life  at  die 
Catholic  University  ol  America.  1  le  will  be  enrolling  as 
a  miclrilcr  at  Virginia  Theological  Seminary.  Jordana 
Adams  and  her  husband  Justin  (C'98)  hadababyboy, 
George  Theodore  Adams,  weighing  9  pounds,  2 
ounces.  She  is  working  as  a  reference  librarian  in  the 
Education  Library  at  Vanderbilt,  where  [ustin  is  in  Ins 
second  yeai  ol  law  school.  Clay  Hershey  married 
Emmie  Gaillard  (C'96)  on  October  9,  1999.  lie  has 
joined  Robinson  Humphrev/Solomon  Smith  Barney 
as  a  financial  consultant  in  Charleston,  S.C.  Christina 
Holyer  is  now  working  at  the  Holocaust  Museum  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Kadileen  Jones  Hunter  will  gradu- 
ate from  physical  therapy  school  .it  UNC  in  August. 
Frances  Lumpkin  presendy  resides  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  David  Clarence  Mason  married  Margaret 
O'Farrell  White  (C'96)  on  Septembei  25,  1999.  1  le  is 
European  director  at  Buy.Com.  hie .  Allyson  Brownlee 
Mudi  and  her  husband.  Norris,  moved  to  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  after  (hev  both  received  master's  degrees  from 
Yale  University.  David  Dewight  Roark  and  Kadileen 
Lucile  Wales  Depew  were  married  in  .All  Saints' 
Chapel  on  Septembei    18.   1999.    Ihev   now   live  in 


Looking  for  the  perfect  gift  for  your  Sewanee  alum? 

Illustrator  Anita  Bice  announces:  All  Saints'  Chapel.  The  limited  edition  print  is 
available  through  the  University  of  the  South  Bookstore,  or  by  contacting  the  artist 
at  205.640.6168  or  wyvw.homepage.msn.com/commercialst/artasb/. 
Watercolorist  Ken  Howard  presents:  The  Quadrangle  (looking  towards  Carnegie 
Hall),  and  Shapard  Tower  (from  Phi  Delta  Theta).  For  more  information,  contact 
Watercolor  Trustees  Ltd.,  165  Parrock  St.,  Gravesend,  Kent,  DAI  2  1ER.  ■ 


HelpHousingSetvanee. . . 
and  Helpiburself! 

Dinner  on  the  House  assembles  great  recipes  and  great  stories 

in  a  spiral-bound  book.  Profits  benefit  Housing  Sewanee,  an 

organization  that  builds  and  repairs  low-income  housing  in 

the  Sewanee  area.  $14  includes  shipping. 

Maii  to:  Chapel  Outreach  •  735  University  Ave. 

Sewanee,  TN  37383-1000  •  or  call  931.598.1156 
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Franklin,  Tenn.  Mary  Kathrvn  Rossi  acts  as  a  consul- 
tant to  the  Lummi  Indian  Nation  as  they  try  to  recov- 
er remains  illegally  removed  from  a  known  cemetery. 
Brian  Reid  Rushing  finished  graduate  school  at  LSU 
last  March  and  moved  to  Tuscaloosa,  where  he  is 
working  as  the  museum  naturalist  and  education  pro- 
grams coordinator  at  the  Alabama  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  Johnny  Charming  Stovall  (Chan) 
moved  to  San  Diego,  Calif.,  to  be  witii  his  fiancee, 
Stephanie  Aubuchon,  a  principal  dancer  with  the  San 
Diego  Ballet.  He  is  working  as  a  sales  representative 
for  Mail  Dispatch,  a  rapidly  growing  courier  company 
in  San  Diego.  Tyler  Vanghey  is  beginning  his  first  year 
of  business  school  at  Northwestern  University  This 
past  spring  he  fished  in  Argentina  with  Brad  Hunter 
(C'95).  Qiusha  White  currently  lives  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.  M.  Trent  Zivkovich  and  Margaret  Upehurch 
Zivkovich  presently  reside  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 


Ms.  E.  Ashley  Neal 
2417  Walton  Way 
Augusta,  GA  30904 

Jena  Patrice  Cohoon  is  currently  studying  abroad  in 
London  and  will  graduate  from  die  University  of 
Texas  School  of  Law  in  May  2000.  She  has  accepted  a 
job  with  Hughes  &  Luce  in  Austin,  Texas  to  pay  off 
her  trip  abroad — "just  kidding,  kind  of."  Angela  D. 
Land-Dedrick  and  her  husband  Randal  just  bought  a 
"NEW"  house  in  Nashville.  They  also  have  a  new 
puppy  named  Bear  Eliza  Donnelly  Fisher  has  gradu- 
ated from  Alabama,  and  while  taking  a  year  off  from 
school,  she  is  working  as  a  reporter  tor  two  local  week- 
ly papers.  Christopher  Michael  Fostel  ret  eived  his  |1) 
from   Texas   Wesleyan    University   School   of  Law 


recently.  He  resides  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas.  Emmie 
Gaillard  married  Clay  Hershey  (C'95)  on  October  9, 
1999.  Robbie  Griffith  graduated  from  UNC  Chapel 
Hill  widi  his  master's  in  accounting  last  May.  In  June 
he  married  Vanessa  Bridgeman,  and  in  July  he  start- 
ed work  widi  PriceWaterhouseCoopers  in  Charlotte. 
Eliza  Goodall  savs  she's  "snowboarding  and  cooking 
in  beautiful  Telluride."  Theresa  Hardey  was  recently 
promoted  to  Senior  Consultant  in  the  Global 
Employee  Management  Solutions  group  at  Ernst  & 
Young  in  Atlanta.  Sara  Elizabeth  Smith  Jackson 
recendy  moved  to  Asheville,  N.C,  from  Adanta,  Ga. 
Her  husband.  Bob,  works  for  Proehling  &  Robertson 
as  an  environmental  scientist  while  she  works  with 
financial  aid  at  Mars  Hill  College.  Virginia  Holland 
Johnson  received  her  master's  in  accounting  from 
UNC  Chapel  Hill  in  May  ot  1999  and  is  now 
employed  by  Ernst  &  Young  in  Birmingham,  Ala.  She- 
will  be  working"  in  their  audit  department.  Ryan  M. 
Mason  presently  resides  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Jennifer 
I.  Crook  Moore  now  lives  in  Birmingham,  Ala.  David 
Scott  Nystrom  currently  works  widi  First  Union 
Security  as  a  computer  engineer  in  Rizumont,  Va. 
Lillian  Rice  is  in  her  second  year  .it  Stanford  Law 
School.  Anthony  Heath  Rico  is  working  lull  time  for 
the  Los  Angeles  school  district.  He  lives  in  the  middle 
of  Hollywood.  Lt.  Toney  R.  Stephenson  manned 
Laura  Jean  Ross  (C'98)  in  All  Saints'  Chapel  on 
August  14,  1999.  Vaiden  McElwee  Taylor  married 
Christopher  Scott  Taylor  at  Christ  Episcopal  Church 
in  Vkksburg,  Miss.,  on  May  29,  1999.  After  a  week  in 
Alaska,  diey  returned  to  Knoxville.  Sarah  Tuton  cur- 
rendy  lives  in  Decatur,  Ga.  Margaret  O'Farrell  White 
married  David  Clarence  Mason  (C'95)  on 
September  25,  1999.  She  is  a  graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  Manchester/Sotheby's. 
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Contact  us  today! 
The  Sewanee  Fund 
735  University  Ave 
Sewanee,  TN  37383-1 0C  _ 
www.sewanee.edu/challehge 

800.367.1179 

sewaneefund@sewanee.edu 


Wanted! 

Alumni  in  the  class  of  1985  through  1999 

You  Qualify  for 
The  First  Time  Challenge! 

Help  Sewanee  reach  50%  alumni  partic- 
ipation in  the  Sewanee  Fund.  Every  per- 
son's gift  is  important  to  the  university. 
And  with  the  First  Time  Challenge,  your 
gift  is  more  important  than  ever! 

With  each  four-year  gift  of  $25  to  the 

Sewanee  Fund,  alumni  challengers  will 

give  an  additional  $75! 

Money  raised  by  the  Sewanee  Fund 
allows  the  university  to  operate  within  its 
budget  and  supports  faculty  salaries, 
duPont  library,  athletics,  emergency  ser- 
vices, financial  aid/scholarships,  and  stu- 
dent activities. 

SEWANEE 
FUND 


A/.s.  Amy  Cruwder 

104  Pea, litiee  Hills  Circle 

.  \llanla.  GA  30305 

Catherine  Carol  Black  is  now  working  towards  a  mas- 
ter of  arts  in  teaching  at  die  University  of  South 
Carolina  in  Columbia,  S.C.  Claire  Marie  Lambert 
(C'98)  married  Lamar  Whitworth  Davis  III 
November  6,  1999.  Jennifer  C.  Fuqua  is  a  master's 
candidate  at  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  where  she  is 
studying  history.  Mike  Fulkerson  is  currently  pursu- 
ing an  MBA  from  the  Owen  Graduate  School  of 
Management  at  Vanderbilt  LIniversity.  Julie  Terrell 
Graves  will  receive  her  elementary  teaching  certifi- 
cate in  December  and  start  graduate  school  at  the 
University  of  Florida  in  January  2000.  Cathy 
Herrmann  now  lives  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  Steven  M. 
Howell  is  in  his  second  year  of  medical  school  at  the 
University  of  Louisville.  Jennifer  Elizabeth  Ison  and 
Matthew  Fredrick  Cooke  were  married  on  June  26, 
1999  at  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church  in  Anchorage, 
Kv.  Robert  A.  Jackson  has  accepted  a  new  job  as  die 
Assistant  Environmental  Manager  at  die  Asheville 
office  of  Froehling  &;  Robertson,  Inc.  Lee  Jefferson 
now  resides  in  Dallas,  Texas.  Neil  Kulkarni  now  lives 
in  Oxford.  Miss.  Lindsay  M.  McMillan  is  currently 
working  towards  a  master's  in  speech/language 
pathology.  Bobby  Mosca  is  currently  pursuing  a  mas- 
ter s  in  political  science  at  the  University  of  Alabama. 
Nicole  Ainiee  Noffsinger  married  Jeffrey  D.  Frazier 
(C'98)  on  June  13,  1999.  Margaret  L.  ParseU  cur- 
rendy  lives  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  David  Rugge  works  for 
SunGard  Recovery  Services  while  living  in  Rosvvell, 
Ga.  Elizabedi  Saner  is  still  trading  mutual  funds  for 
Wheat  First  Union  in  Richmond,  Va.  Bonnie 
Katherine  Smith  is  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
working  on  a  PhD  in  English  with  a  specialization  in 
composition  and  rhetoric.  M.  Natalie  Sparks  now 
lives  in  Tupelo,  Miss.  Anna  Sterne  presently  resides  in 
Adanta,  Ga.  Amy  Shannon  (Missy)  Snmerell  is  in  her 
second  year  of  law  school.  Tania  and  Wes  Talman 
married  at  All  Saints'  Chapel  on  May  29,  1999.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  guests  attended,  most  of  them 
Sewanee  alumni.  Their  honeymoon  of  two  weeks 
took  place  in  the  Greek  Islands.  At  work,  Tania  has 
been  promoted  to  quantitative  analyst  at  die  market- 
ing linn  FGI  Inc.,  where  she  has  worked  for  two  years. 
They  reside  in  Carrboro,  N.C.  Joshua  Harris  Varner 
married  Elizabeth  Ariail  (C'95)  on  June  19,  1999  in 
Sylvania,  Ga.  He  also  graduated  from  Harvard 
Divinity  School  with  a  master's  of  dieological  studies 
in  June.  He  and  his  wife  moved  to  Washington,  D.C., 
where  she  will  be  working  in  residence  life  at  die 
Catholic  University  of  America.  He  will  be  enrolling 
as  a  middler  at  Virginia  Theological  Seminary. 
Kristen  Ellen  Wilson  completed  her  MA  from  Boston 
University  in  May  of  1999.  She  started  working 
towards  a  PhD  in  School  Psychology  in  August. 
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Mr.  T.R.  Keith 
2842  Bitting  Rd. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


27104 


Justin  Adams  and  his  wile  Jordana  (C'95)  had  a  baby 
boy,  George  Theodore  Adams,  weighing  9  pounds,  2 
ounces.  Justin  is  in  his  second  year  of  law  school  at 
Vanderbilt,  and  Jordana  works  as  a  reference  librarian 
in  die  Education  Library  there.  Stewart  Armbrecht  is 
a  management  consultant  widi  die  Atlanta  Regional 
Commission.  Elizabeth  Anne  Arnett  has  a  new  job 
working  in  Sales  for  New  South  Communications,  a 
local  telephone  company,  as  an  account  executive. 
Catherine  Coleman  is  at  die  University  of  Illinois  in 
Urbana-(  hampaign,  where  she  is  in  die  PhD  program 
in  the  Advertising  Department  of  Communications 
with  a  major  in  Psychology.  This  is  her  first  year,  as  she 
just  moved  after  having  worked  in  politics  in 
Washington,    D.C.    Meade   Columbia   now   attends 

SEWANEE/WINTER   2000 
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Dental  School  at  Meharry  Medical  College.  Doiig 
Combs  has  stalled  husiness  school  at  die  University  ol 
Georgia.  Katherine  Taylor  Creecy  is  currently  working 
on  a  master's  in  Political  Science  at  American 
University  in  Washington,  D.C.  Mallory  L.  Dinimitt 
recently  accepted  a  position  as  land  steward  for  the 
Nature  (.  lonservancy  San  Miguel  River  Program.  David 
Berton  Emerson  has  moved  to  Miami,  Fla.  Amy  Elise 
Fannon  currendv  lives  in  Washington,  D.C.  Jeffrey  D. 
Frazier  married  Nicole  Aimee  Noffsinger  (C'97)  on 
June  13,  1999.  Paul  Greene  presently  resides  in 
Arlington,  Va.  Kelly  Grey  presently  resides  in  Lincoln, 
Neb.  Mary  Stewart  Holmes  now  lives  in  Washington, 
D.C'.  Keith  Johnston  is  reloading  bird  feeders  tor  the 
Audubon  Society  in  Maine.  Thomas  M.  Hutto  has  just 
been  transferred  and  promoted  to  Charlotte  to  open 
and  manage  the  Charlotte  satellite  office  for  United 
Consulting,  an  engineering  consulting  firm  based  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Laura  Jennings  presently  resides  in 
Lafayette,  La.  Amanda  Plauche  Jones  and  Robin 
Houston  Jones  were  married  on  July  31,  1999,  and  are 
liring  in  New  Orleans  while  R<  ibin  attends  Tulane  Law 
School.  Claire  Marie  Lambert  married  Lamar 
Whitworth  Davis  III  (C'97)  November  6,  1999. 
Carolina  Lugo  is  working  at  the  Higher  Achievement 


Sewanee  Intern  Gains 
Experience  at  BellSouth 

As  the  snow  melts  and  the  sun  starts 
to  feel  warm  again,  students  all 
over  the  country  will  begin  to  look 
for  summer  internships.  The  trend  is  so 
prevalent,  that  many  internship  pro- 
grams have  become  as  competitive  as 
full-time  jobs.  Students  from  D.C.  to 
L.A.  want  to  learn  in  an  atmosphere 
diat  will  help  them  determine  dreir 
future  career  goals  and  give  them  need- 
ed references  for  after  graduation. 

Last  summer,  Steven  Marlowe,  C'01, 
worked  for  BellSouth  Long  Distance 
constructing  databases  for  human 
resources  and  the  BellSouth  regulatory 
group.  "The  database  includes  all  forms 
and  instructions  that  take  us  step-by- 
step  through  the  regulatory  approval 
process,"  says  Marlowe  of  one  of  his 
projects.  "It  is  fully  automated  and 
searchable."  Marlowe  says  his  work  at 
BellSouth  gave  him  invaluable  insights 
into  the  computer  science  field. 

Jan  Kibler,  C'80,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent for  planning  and  development, 
says  Marlowe's  work  at  BellSouth  creat- 
ed "a  tremendous  management  tool." 
Kibler  has  provided  advice,  contacts, 
and  encouragement  for  several  alumni 
through  die  Office  of  Career  Services' 
volunteer  program. 

The  Office  of  Career  Services  provides 
career  assistance  for  and  from  alumni.  To 
find  out  more,  call  Saida  Huey,  director  of 
career  services,  at  931.598.1353.  ■ 


Program,  an  academic  and  cultural  enrichment  pro- 
gram for  gifted  inner-city  youth,  as  a  (enter  director. 
She  will  be  attending  the  Graduate  School  ol 
Education  at  George  Washington  University  this  fall, 
working  toward  a  master's  in  bilingual  and  special  edu- 
cation. Patricia  D.  Marshburn  is  now  working  on  her 
master's  in  education  .it  Peabody  ( College  at  Vanriei  bill 
to  do  school  counseling.  Rachel  McMillen  is  working 
as  a  research  assistant  at  M.D.  Anderson  Cancer 
Center  in  the  Dermatology  department.  Carrie  Miller 
graduated  from  the  School  ol  Library  and 
Information  Studies  at  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
August.  She  has  stalled  her  career  with  the  position  of 
library  assistant  at  the  public  library  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.  Ryland  Moore  left  Jackson  Hole  last  January  and 
traveled  to  South  Anerica  to  climb  in  the  Aides.  He 
climbed  in  Ecuador,  reaching  the  summit  ol 
Cotapaxi — the  tallest  active  volcano  in  die  world  at 
19,81)0  feet.  He  then  climbed  a  few  odier  peaks  and 
met  up  with  Annie  Strickler  (C'98)  and  Mallory 
Dimmitt  (C'98)  in  La  P.rz,  Bolivia.  After  hiking  up 
Chacultaya  (17,300  feet),  they  headed  to  Santiago, 
Chile,  where  they  bumped  into  Todd  Davis  (C'97) ,  in 
a  youdi  hostel.  Next  diey  went  on  to  Mendoza, 
Argentina,  where  diey  met  up  with  Jason  Price  (C'98) 
and  Brad  Condra  (C'98).  Ryland,  Brad,  and  [ason 
dien  went  to  climb  Aconcagua,  the  highest  mountain 
outside  of  Asia,  at  22,869  feet.  They  reached  an  eleva- 
tion  ol  20,000  leet  before  being  turned  back  bv  severe 
storms  and  austere  conditions.  Ryland  and  Brad  then 
went  south  to  die  Su~aits  ol  Magellan  where  diey  set  out 
on  a  100-mile  packing  trip  in  Torres  Del  Paine 
National  Park  They  spent  the  last  few  days  of  their  3- 
month  trip  fly-fishing  in  the  lakes  District  of  Northern 
Patagonia.  Ryland  then  moved  back  to  Jackson,  Wy.,  to 
work  as  fisheries  biologist  for  die  United  Suites  Forest 
Service.  In  September,  he  moved  to  Eugene,  Ore., 
where  he  is  attending  graduate  school  in  the 
Department  of  Planning,  Public  Policy  and 
Management.  Michael  P.  Morris  recently  returned 
from  a  three-month  Great  lakes  Cruise  aboard  the 
guided-missile  frigate  USS  Clark,  home  polled  in 
Norfolk,  Va.  He  joined  die  Navy  in  May  1998.  Amanda 
Morrison  presendy  resides  in  Columbia,  S.C.  Elizabeth 
Errett  Neil  is  in  the  School  of  Landscape  Architecture 
at  LSU  tor  a  MIA.  Ashley  Magee  Osburn  is  in  her  sec- 
ond year  as  a  master's  student  in  Higher  Education 
Administration  at  Vanderbilt  University.  Michael  F. 
Peed  currently  lives  in  Arlington,  Va.  Jason  Brian  Price 
married  Karin  Leigh  Palmintier  (C'99)  in  All  Saints 
Chapel  December  11,  1999.  William  C.  Ray  m  and 
Katherine  Clemens  were  married  at  All  Saints'  Chapel 
on  June  19,  1999.  Whayne  Hougland  (T'98)  officiated. 
They  now  live  in  Durham,  N.C.,  where  he  attends  grad- 
uate school  for  chemistry  at  Duke  University,  and  she 
works  for  First  Union  National  Bank.  Laura  Jean  Ross 
man  ied  Lt  Toney  R.  Stephenson  (C'96)  in  All  Saints' 
Chapel  August  14,  1992.  Kellee  Greenfield  Ryan 
returned  from  Italy  on  July  31,  1999.  Gretchen  Smith 
currendy  resides  in  Tallahassee,  Fla.  Anne  K.  Spear  cur- 
rently lives  in  Austin,  Texas.  Sara  Ansley  Tullos  present- 
ly resides  in  Franklin,  Tenn.  Alana  Williamson  married 
James  Walker  May  15, 1999,  in  Philadelphia,  Perm.  She 
now  lives  and  works  in  Adanta,  Ga.,  as  a  consultant  for 
Andersen  Consulting.  Lindsay  K.  Young  is  currently 
pursuing  a  master  of  science  in  criminal  justice  degree 
from  Virginia  Commonwealth  University  in 
Richmond,  Va.  There  she  works  as  a  graduate  assistant 
for  die  head  of  the  department  She  hopes  to  become 
a  federal  investigator  specializing  in  hate  crimes  and 
domestic  terrorism. 
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The  University  of  the  South 


Caroline  Cheves  or  Culver  Stapleton 
914  Collier  Rd.  Apt.  4001 
Alia iita.  GA  303 18 

Michael  Berkholtz  currently  lives  in  Arlington,  Va. 
Cauhne  Burton  is  beginning  a  diree-year  Master  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Theatre  Directing  at  die  University  of 
Mississippi.    Frenchie   Bunch   currently   resides   in 


Columbia,  S.C.  Sara  Molloy  Cameron  now  lives  in 
Boston,  Mass.  Sally  Ann  Cassady  is  currently  employed 
at  the  Oxford  American  Magazine'm  Oxford,  Miss.,  as  an 
intern  for  a  few  months.  Joeaiuia  Chandley  Crawford 
currendy  lives  in  Hendersonville,  N.C.  Nick  DiCiaula 
now  lives  in  Aitioch,  Tenn.  Mary  Getz  presendy 
resides  in  Alexandria,  Va.  Haley  K.  Holmes  now  lives 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Lisa  A  Jones  is  in  Africa  with  the 
Peace  Coips.  Forrest  Jessee  has  been  working  at  die 
National  Audubon  Society's  headquarters  in  New 
York  in  their  legal  department  since  June.  He  is  room- 
ing with  Elisa  Young  (C'99)  in  New  York  City.  Skip 
Joslin  accepted  a  job  working  as  an  office  manager  fi  >r 
U.S.  Senator  Phil  Gramm  from  Texas.  Kristine  S. 
Laudadio  now  resides  in  Austin,  Texas.  Jeremiah 
Murphy  currendy  lives  in  Long  Island  City,  N.Y 
Kushalappa  Paleyanda  is  living  now  in  Germany. 
Karin  Leigh  Palmintier  married  Jason  Brian  Price 
(C'98)  in  All  Saints'  Chapel  on  December  11,  1999. 
Amber  Pewitt  and  her  husband,  Jonathan  Pewitt,  a 
recent  L'TC  graduate,  left  for  die  Peace  Corps  on 
September  20,  1999.  They  will  be  living  and  working 
in  Tanzania,  Africa,  for  two  years.  Anber  teaches  sec- 
ondary-level chemistry,  and  Jonathan  teaches  sec- 
ondary-level biology.  Amy  Soto  now  lives  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Victoria  Waimey  currendy  lives  in  Adanta,  Ga. 
Theresa  Zucchero  currendy  lives  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


John  S.  Martin  attended  the  fiftieth  reunion  of  die 
college  class  of  1949,  which  was  held  November  22- 
24,  1999.  He  says  he  doesn't  believe  there  were 
other  theology  fiftieth  anniversary  classmates  pre- 
sent, but  he  enjoyed  being  on  the  Mountain  and 
with  the  college  class  of  '49  alums. 


John  E.  Taylor  is  serving  St.  Paul's  Church,  an  African- 
American  Congregation  in  nearby  Washington,  N.C. 


Thomas  Gailor  Garner  Jr.  currendy  lives  in  Signal 
Mountain,  Tenn.  Donald  P.  Miller  is  semi-retired,  act- 
ing as  Assistant  Missioner  for  Bristol  County  Ministry. 
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Herschel  R.  Atkinson  reports  diat  nothing  much  has 
happened  since  he  retired  from  St.  Abanis  and 
Elberton  of  St.  Andrew's  Hartwell  Adanta,  Ga.,  where 
he  was  rector  emeritus  of  bodi.  He  is  now  secretary  of 
Diocese  of  Adanta. 


Elenor  L.  "Andy"  Anderson  and  Tippy,  Case,  and 
Sarah,  recently  mined  from  Adanta  to  Anderson, 
S.C.,  in  die  Diocese  of  Upper  Soudi  Carolina  where 
Aidy  is  now  rector  of  Grace  Church.  Address:  2020 
Fox  Fire  Rd.,  Aiderson,  SC  29621;  phone:  864-225- 
0978;  E-mail:  andyanderson@rnindspring.com 
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Whayne  Hougland  officiated  the  marriage  of 
William  C.  Ray  III  (C'98)  and  Katherine  Eugenia 
Clemens  (C'98),  which  took  place  in  All  Saints' 
Chapel  on  June  19,  1999. 
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Dr.  Robert  Bechtold  Heilman  recently  published  a 
book  widi  the  University  of  Missouri  Press  entided 
The  Professor  and  the  Profession.  In  his  book,  Heilman 
looks  back  over  his  life  and  times  from  his  perspec- 
tive as  bodi  an  academic  and  an  American  through 
a  collection  of  essays.  ■ 
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The  Ven.  William  John  Morgan.  SpT'98,  of 
Bluefield,  West  Va.,  died  August  1999. 
Survivors  include  his  wife  Joyce. 

William  B.  Cuningham,  A'  18,  C'22,  died  at 
his  home  on  August  13,  1999,  at  the  age  of 
98.  He  always  loved  Sewanee  and  never  hes- 
itated to  share  his  experience  at  the 
Domain  with  his  grandson.  He  is  survived  by 
Lucy  Cuningham  Lee,  his  daughter. 
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William  H.  Collison  Sr.,  A'27,  died  Monday, 
November  15,  1999,  at  his  home  in  Bald 
Knob  after  a  lengthy  illness.  A  lifelong  resi- 
dent of  Bald  Knob,  he  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  community  for  many  years  and 
owned  the  area's  oldest  business,  J.  Collison 
Company,  Inc.  His  wife  Willie  May  Walker 
survives  him,  along  with  his  children,  grand- 
children, and  great-grandchildren. 
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John  S.  Counts,  C'31,  died  September  9, 
1999,  at  Skilled  Care  Facility  of  Southern 
Tennessee  Medical  Center  after  a  fall  at  his 
home.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Virginia 
Swafford  Counts,  one  son,  three  daughters, 
five  grandsons,  one  granddaughter,  and  one 
great  grandson — all  of  Franklin  County. 

The  Rev.  Cotesworth  Pinckney  Lewis,  T'37, 
H'59,  rector  emeritus  of  Button  Parish 
Church,  died  September  29,  1999,  in 
Williamsburg,  Va.  Preceded  in  death  by  his 
wife  of  fifty-one  years,  Louise  Barclay  of 
Rome,  Ga.,  his  survivors  include  a  daughter, 
Lisa  Lewis  Russell,  and  her  husband,  Jon  F. 
Russell  of  Vero  Beach,  Fla.;  two  brothers, 
Richard  Lewis  of  Greenville,  Va,  and 
Edmund  Lewis  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  and  two 
sisters,  Deborah  Larson  of  Eugene,  Ore. 
and  Catherine  Hume  of  Salem,  Conn. 

Giles  J.  Patterson,  C37,  has  died.  Survivors 
include  Katherine  K.  Patterson  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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Dr.  David  P.  Dyer,  C'41,  died  September  26, 
1999.  His  wife  Eloise  and  his  son  David  P. 
Dyer  Jr.  (C'68),   survive  him. 

Berkeley  Grimball,  C'43  and  H'69,  died 
August  15,  1999.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Emily. 

Edward  W.  Barker.  A'46,  died  September 
19,  1999  in  Brentwood,  Tenn. 

Leroy  Taylor   Kincannon,   A'46   and   C'50, 


died  in  1989. 

Richard  B.  M.  Mitchell  Sr.,  C'47  and  N'47, 
lost  his  battle  with  lung  disease  on  July  14, 
1999.  Survivors  include  his  wife  Sibyl  and  a 
daughter,  Amy  Mitchell  (C'75). 

The  Rev.  James  G.  Radebaugh,  A  49,  T'61, 

and  former  trustee,  died  September  4, 
1999.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Joy. 

Jack  L.  Stephenson,  C'49,  died  November 
18,  1999.  A  native  of  Atlanta,  he  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  his  wife  Winifred  Harriss 
Stephenson,  of  Wilmington,  N.C.,  in  1980. 
He  attended  Atlanta  Boys'  High  School 
where  he  played  football  and  was  an  unde- 
feated member  of  the  Varsity  Boxing  team. 
After  graduating  in  1942,  he  attended 
North  Georgia  College  for  one  year  where 
he  continued  Iris  undefeated  record  in  box- 
ing. He  entered  the  Navy  in  1943.  After 
serving  his  country  as  a  radio  operator  in 
naval  aviation  for  over  four  years,  he 
resigned  as  a  Lieutenant,  J.G.  He  received 
his  bachelor's  degree  in  Spanish  from 
Sewanee  where  he  was  a  letterman  of  the 
football  team,  a  member  of  the  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon  fraternity,  and  a  founding  member 
of  the  Los  Peones  Club.  Stephenson  was  a 
catalyst  in  resurrecting  the  Sewanee  Club  of 
Atlanta  and  served  as  its  president  in  the 
70s.  Under  his  leadership,  the  club  repeat- 
edly received  the  Dobbins  Trophy  award  as 
the  best  Sewanee  Club  in  the  country.  The 
Sewanee  Club  of  Atlanta  honored  him  as 
their  distinguished  alumnus  in  1993.  He 
served  Sewanee  as  a  trustee  and  as  president 
of  the  Associated  Alumni  as  well  as  many 
other  offices.  He  was  a  proud  member  of 
the  fifty-year  reunion  committee  of  the 
Class  of  1949,  one  of  Sewanee 's  most  accom- 
plished and  recognized  classes.  He  was 
honored  by  Sewanee  as  their  distinguished 
alumnus  in  1996.  Stephenson  was  a  mem- 
ber of  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church  and 
served  on  the  insurance  committee.  He 
retired  from  Crawford  and  Co.  in  1996  after 
forty-seven  years  of  service.  He  served  as 
branch  manager  in  numerous  cities,  most 
recently  in  Atlanta.  He  also  served  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  company  and  as 
vice  president  and  director  of  corporate 
training.  He  was  a  past  president  of  the 
Savannah  Claims  Association  and  the 
Atlanta  Claims  Associated  and  Atlanta 
Heart  Association.  He  achieved  two  profes- 
sional designations  in  his  career;  associate 
in  claims  and  associate  in  risk  management. 
He  also  authored  numerous  articles  and 
textbooks  on  various  aspects  of  the  insur- 
ance claims  profession.  He  was  a  dedicated 
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Lloyd  E.  Franklin  Jr.,  C'50,  died  November 
1998.  He  is  survived  by  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter. 

David  Lipscomb  McQuiddy  Jr.,  C'51,  died 
September  26,  1999.  He  was  retired  from 
McQuiddy  Printing  Company,  where  he 
served  as  president,  CEO,  and  chairman  of 
the  board  for  the  family  business,  which  has 
served  the  Nashville  Community  and  nation- 
al clients  for  nearly  a  century.  His  love  of 
Sewanee  has  continued  down  though  the 
years.  He  organized  his  class'  thirty-fifth 
reunion  and  was  eagerly  looking  forward  to 
the  reunion  in  2001.  He  often  returned  to 
the  campus  simply  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the 
Domain.  McQuiddy  Printing  provided  a 
number  of  services  for  the  university.  A  fund 
is  accepting  donations  in  his  honor  through 
the  university.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Margaret  (Kerri)  Webb  McQuiddy  and  chil- 
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father  and  his  legacy  survives  through  his 
four  children:  a  son,  Hugh  Lyndon 
Stephenson  of  Atlanta,  and  three  daugh- 
ters, Winifred  Hoskins  Stephenson  of 
Jacksonville,  Florida;  Elizabeth  Stephenson 
Weathersby  of  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi 
and  Amelia  Stephenson  Childs  of 
Columbus,  Ga.  He  also  is  survived  by  seven 
grandchildren.  In  recognition  of  his  life 
long  service  to  others  his  family  set  up  a 
scholarship  fund  in  his  honor  at  Sewanee 
in  1998.  This  fund  will  pay  a  stipend  to  stu- 
dents engaged  in  summer  internships  in  a 
chosen  field  of  interest.  Memorials  may  be 
made  to  The  Jack  Lyndon  Stephenson 
Internship  Scholarship  Fund  c/o  The 
University  of  the  South  Devopment  Office, 
735  University  Avenue,  Sewanee,  TN 
37383-1000. 

William  R.  Wolfe,  C'49,  died  August  8,  1999 
after  a  brief  illness.  Bill  enjoyed  a  successful 
career  as  a  geophysicist  and  was  a  member 
of  both  the  National  and  Local  Geophysical 
Societies,  serving  as  president  of  the 
Geophysical  Society  of  Oklahoma  City  from 
1970  to  1971.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  Lodge  of  Oklahoma,  Phi  Delta 
Theta  Fraternity,  and  an  active  member  of 
St.  Luke's  United  Methodist  Church  and 
the  Clyde  Harrison  Sunday  School  Class. 
He  will  be  remembered  for  his  unique 
sense  of  humor,  the  warmth  of  his  caring, 
and  his  devotion  to  his  family  and  friends. 
Bill  is  survived  by  his  wife  Barbara,  his  sister, 
Dora  Wolfe,  three  children,  and  six  °rand- 
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dren  David,  Webb,  and  Leslie. 

Charles  Joseph  Hughes  Sr.,  C'52,  died 
December  14,  1999,  in  Gull  Shores,  Ala. 
During  his  career,  he  held  various  executive 
positions  with  banks  in  Florida  and 
Alabama.  I  Ie  was  a  licensed  real  estate  sales- 
man/broker and  owned  Island  Realty  in 
Cull  Shores.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  an 
U.S.  army  veteran.  Many  children  and  sib- 
lines  survive  him,  along  with  his  wife, 
Connie  White. 

The  Very  Rev.  W.  Robert  Insko,  T'52, 
retired  priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Lexington, 
died  September  IS  of  congestive  heart  fail- 
ure. Insko  was  a  native  of  Paris,  Ky.,  and  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
Vanderbilt  LTniversity,  the  School  of 
Theology  at  the  University  of  the  South, 
Duke  University,  Lexington  Theological 
Seminar)',  and  Union  Institute.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  and  priest  in  1950.  In 
addition  to  ministry,  he  was  involved  in  edu- 
cation. He  served  as  dean  of  the  Episcopal 
Theological  Seminary  of  Kentucky,  1975-80, 
and  dean  emeritus  in  1989.  Insko  also 
taught  at  other  schools.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Mary  K.  Southard,  a  son,  six  grandchil- 
dren, and  a  sister. 

Mr.  Cameron  OTJonnell,  C'53,  of  Austin 
died  Friday,  November  5,  1999  after  a  long 
illness.  O'Donnell  attended  Sewanee  and 
the  Lhiiversity  of  Texas  in  Austin.  He  served 
in  the  U.S.  Army  during  the  Korean 
Conflict  and  then  worked  in  the  petroleum 
industry  as  a  right  of  way  agent.  Survivors 
are  his  wife,  Dianne  O'Donnell  of  Austin, 
Texas;  his  brother,  Peter  O'Donnell  Jr.  of 
Dallas,  Texas  (C'49);  and  many  nieces  and 
nephews. 

Dr.  Thurman  Dee  Baker  Jr.,  ('54,  died 
September  5,  1999.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Carole. 

Charles  G.  Gladney,  C'57,  died  June  3, 
1998.  He  was  residing  in  Louisiana. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Roberta. 

The  Rev.  H.  Gordon  Bernard,  T'59,  died 
September  18.  1990,  at  his  home  following  a 
long  illness.  He  was  vicar,  then  rector  of  St. 
Philip  from  1980  until  his  retirement  in 
1988.  He  was  rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church, 
Cleveland,  Tenn.,  from  1962  to  1980  and 
was  assistant  at  St.  John's,  Memphis,  from 
1958  to  1962.  Survivors  include  his  son, 
Wayne  Bernard,  who  now  lives  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Peggy  Halperin,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  and  two  grandchildren.  A 


second  daughter,  Martha  Bernard,  preced- 
ed him  in  death. 

Harvey  G.  Booth,  H'59  and  former  trustee 
and  regent,  died  on  March  2,  1999.  Ms.  Booth, 
his  survivor,  now  lives  in  Jonesboro,  Ga. 
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Jerry  Larry  Mabry,  C'64,  died  September 
12,  1999.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mariana, 
and  his  son  Alexis  Guion  Mabry  (C'90). 
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The  Rev.  Jay  William  Lashmet,  T'79,  died 
November  13,  1999  at  the  age  of  61.  He  was 
residing  in  Oklahoma.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Susan,  and  their  children. 
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The  Rev.  Ernest  Russell  Parker,  T'82,  has 
died.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Audrey. 
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Thomas  Wilbur  Trick  died  in  an  accident  on 
the  interstate  involving  several  cars  this  past 
August  along  with  his  mother  Lucy,  who  was 
in  a  different  car  in  the  same  accident. 
Survivors  include  his  father  Thomas  W. 
Trick. 

Honorary  Degrees, 
Former  Faculty, 
Staff,  Trustees,  and 

Regents 

Ernest  D.  Butner  died  on  December  23, 
1999.  He  served  nineteen  years  on  (he 
Sewanee  Police  Department  and  was  chief  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Butner  was  a  SCUBA 
instructor  for  the  university  and  a  RAD 
(Rape  Aggression  Defense)  instructor.  He 
was  treasurer  and  founding  member  of  the 
Crime  Prevention  Network  of  Tennessee 
Colleges  and  Universities.  He  was  a  member 
of  Summit  Lodge  #497  F&AM.  In  the  past,  he 
was  active  in  Sewanee  Little  League,  the  Cub 
Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  Franklin  County  Rebel 
Rousers,  and  served  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  Sewanee  Youth  Center.  He 
was  the  1997  co-chair  of  the  Community 
Chest  Fund  Drive.  He  was  a  beloved  member 
of  the  community  and  is  fondly  remembered 
by  decades  of  alumni.  Survivors  include  his 
wife  Charline  and  his  son  Mike. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Gray  Temple,  II '61  and  former 

governing  board  member,  died  Wednesday, 
October  27,  1999,  at  the  age  of  85.  He  was  a 


retired  bishop  ol  the  Episcopal  Diocese  oi 
South  Carolina.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
Maria  D.  Temple;  three  sons,  Gray  Temple 
Jr.  of  Duluth,  Ga.,  Robert  Drane  Temple  ol 
Ocracoke,  N.C.,  and  Charles  Adams  Temple 
of  Gloucester,  Va.;  and  seven  grandchildren. 

Col.  John  Nicholas  Popham  III,  H'98,  veter- 
an soldier  and  newspaper  reporter,  died 
December  12,  1999.  He  served  during 
WWII  in  addition  to  covering  notable  events 
such  as  the  Lindbergh  kidnapping  and  trial 
and  the  first  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  at  Lake  Success,  N.Y.  for 
the  New  York  Times  and  Chattanooga  Times. 
He  also  became  the  oldest  law  school  grad- 
uate in  the  nation  in  1982,  at  seventy-two 
years  old.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Frances 
Evans  Popham,  and  his  son  John  N. 
Popham  rV  (C  71). 

The  Rev.  Charles  Philip  Price,  H'91,  of 
Alexandria,  Va.,  succumbed  to  cancer 
October  13,  1999,  at  the  age  of  79.  He  had 
taught  at  Harvard  University  and  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary  and  contributed  to  a 
landmark  revision  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  During  World  War  II,  Price  was  also 
an  engineer  in  the  Navy  and  served  on  two 
destroyers  in  the  Pacific.  He  taught  marine 
engineering  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
from  1942  to  1943.  Survivors  include  his 
wife  of  fifty  years,  Betty  Farley  Price;  a 
daughter,  Edith  Majors;  and  a  grandson.  ■ 
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1948  Valedictory 
Address 


by     the     late 

E.     Rex     Pin  son 
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Sewanee  faces  similar  challenges  today  as  it 
did  fifty  years  ago.  The  copy  of  Rex  Pinson  's 
1948  valedictory  address  shows  that  even  five 
decades  ago,  Sewanee  wanted  to  meet  the 
demands  of  higher  education  without  giving  up 
the  principles  of  a  small  liberal  arts  campus. 
Although  he  spoke  long  before  the  admission  of 
women,  the  substantial  growth  of  the  endowment, 
and  the  receipt  of  national  attention,  Pinson  still 
describes  the  foundation  of  Sewanee  that  is  alive 
and  well  in  2000. 

Sewanee  races  today  an  imperative  chal- 
lenge— the  challenge  held  out  by  the 
very  opportunities  that  these  times  pre- 
sent. This  university  has  come  to  where  the 
path  is  narrowing  and  the  company  few, 
and  the  course  it  takes  now  may  be  signifi- 
cant in  the  future  of  education. 

It  is  therefore  fitting  at  this  time  that  we 
take  stock  of  Sewanee 's  heritage  or  ideals 
and  principles  laid  down  by  its  founders.  It 
is  necessary  to  re-examine  the  principles  or 
liberal  arts  education  in  which  we,  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  an  institution,  believe  that 
these  ideals  may  be  preserved. 

In  times  or  expansion  it  is  all  too  easy  to 
allow  greatness  to  give  way  to  mere  bigness, 
and  an  overall  excellence  to  be  sacrificed  to 
specialized  excellence  and  overall  mediocrity. 

Yet  with  the  expansion  Sewanee  has  expe- 
rienced, and  is  still  experiencing,  there  has 
been  no  compromise  with  the  principles  or 
liberal  arts  education  which  have  come  to 
be  associated  with  Sewanee.  In  these  days 
when  the  demand  for  the  immediately 
practical  is  more  insistent  than  ever, 
Sewanee  has  held  to  the  principle  or  "train- 
ing in  Christian  virtue,  in  personal  initia- 
tive, in  self  mastery,  in  social  conciousness, 
in  aesthetic  appreciation,  in  intellectual 
integrity  and  the  scientific  method  of 
inquiry"  as  the  surest  and  finest  preparation 
for  a  foil  and  useful  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  impor- 
tance or  an  education  which  combines  all 
these  ractors,  in  a  world  which  is  turning 
more  and  more  to  the  highly  specialized 
training  which  looks  upon  man  as  a 
machine  geared  to  a  definite  task  rather 
than  as  a  social  being  who  must  take  his 


place  in  society. 

In  meeting  that  challenge  of  this  demand, 
Sewanee  has  thus  far  done  what  all  too  few 
universities  have  been  able  to  do.  This  uni- 
versity has  adhered  to  the  belier  that  the 
interests  or  liberal  education  are  "best  served 
by  a  small  college  through  the  medium  or  a 

faculty   or  character 

and  distinction,  main- 

T7  .    ,        ,  taining  intimate  per- 

161  Willi   Zfi6      sonal  contact  with  a 

.  •  small   group   or  stu- 

expansion     dents.» 
Sewanee  has     ,  Sewan5e  has  a  fac" 

ulty      of       unques- 

experienced,    tioned  excellence. 

The    undergraduate 

afld   IS  Still       receives  the  benefit 

of  instruction  by  dis- 

eXjJei IK flC l rig,      tinguished   teachers 

who  really  teach.  He 
meets  them  day  by 

JlPPfl    71 0  day  m  sma^  classes, 

and  outside  the 
classroom  in  the 
social  life  which  dis- 
tinguishes this  cam- 
•         .,  j  p    pus.    Their    time    is 

pTlflClpieS  OJ     not  so  taken  up  with 

liberal  arts    gradl.,ate  s.tudy:,ie' 

search,  and  writing 
that  the  student  is 
deprived  of  associa- 
tion with  the  very 
men  who  have  the 
most  to  contribute 
to  his  educational 
well-being.  It  is  vital- 
ly necessary  that  this 
university  have  as 
much  permanent 
endowment  as  is 
required  to  main- 
tain the  faculty  at 
the  numerical  strength  and  level  of  excel- 
lence which  have  always  distinguished 
Sewanee,  and  to  provide  them  with  the  best 
instructional  facilities  available. 

In  former  years,  the  problem  was  to 
secure  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  stu- 
dents for  the  university.  Today,  the  picture  is 
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changed;  students  are  clamoring  for  admis- 
sion. Sewanee  is  committed  by  its  aims  and 
purpose  to  a  small  enrollment.  In  the  face 
of  considerable  pressure  for  over-expan- 
sion, this  aim  has  been  upheld.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  how  large  the  enrollment  in  the  uni- 
versity should  ultimately  be,  but  it  must 
never  be  allowed  to  reach  the  point 
where  Sewanee  be- 
comes just  an- 
other big  univer- 
sity. 

Sewanee      has 
remained  faithful 
to    its    principles 
through  one  of  the 
most  trying  periods 
in    the    history    of 
American       educa- 
tion. They  must  be 
carefully     observed 
in  the  years  to  come 
if     Sewanee     is     to 
develop  and  grow  in 
the   direction   of  the 
ideals  upon  which  it  is 
built. 

As   Sewanee    gradu- 
ates  and  Sewanee  men, 
we  leave  this  university 
with  its  influence  deeply 
impressed     upon     our 
lives.  We  of  this  class,  like 
the  members  of  the  class- 
es before  us,  will  take  our 
places    in    the    world    as 
lawyers,    teachers,    scien- 
tists,   doctors,    ministers... 
Our  merits  in  our  profes- 
sions and  as  members  of 
society   will    be    evaluated 
and  the  merits  of  this  uni- 
versity judged    accordingly, 
for  its  graduates  are  the  final 
yardstick  by  which   the  suc- 
cess of  a   university  is   mea- 
sured. It  is  for  us  to  demon- 
strate in  our  lives  the  value  of 
the  kind  of  education  we  have 
been   privileged   to  receive  at 
Sewanee.  ■ 
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Ibis  is  my  final  column  for  the  Sewanee  magazine 

as  the  fourteenth  vice  chancellor  and  president  of 

the  University  of  the  South.  Over  the  years  since 
this  column  began,  I  have  had  fun  exploring  facets  of 
university  life  and  sharing  with  you  personal  philoso- 
phies of  higher  education,  private  vignettes  of  various 
Sewanee  experiences,  and  most  recently  my  experi- 
ence with  ill-health  and  recovery.  In  this  column,  I 
want  to  convey  a  series  of  public  thanks  to  those  who 
have  made  the  last  twelve  years  so  enjoyable  for  Joan 
and  me.  Joan  has  helped  a  bit  with  this  column  and 
joins  me  in  all  of  my  thanks  to  you. 

First,  I  must  express  my  appreciation  to  the  search 
committee  that  recommended  me  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  1988;  they  made  Sewanee  an  attractive 
place  to  consider  and  the  individual  friendship  of 
every  member  of  the  committee  has  meant  much  to 
me  over  the  years.  Since  then,  successive  Boards  of 
Trustees  and  Regents,  and  their  chairs,  have  brought 
dedicated  alumni  and  friends  of  Sewanee  to  the  cam- 
pus to  help  in  its  governance.  While  they  may  not 
have  always  agreed  with  what  I  proposed  to  do,  their 
disagreements  were  with  grace  and  courtesy.  And  far 
more  important,  their  very  strong  support  has  helped 
the  institution  meet  many  of  its  most  important 
strategic  goals.  I  say  a  special  word  of  thanks  to  the 
three  chancellors  and  the  six  chairs  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  with  whom  I  worked  especially  closely;  they 
have  always  been  willing  to  hear  my  latest  problem  or 
crisis  and  have  been  supportive  at  every  turn. 

Second,  I  owe  special  thanks  to  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  university.  Over  twelve  years  there  has 
been  great  cooperation,  occasional  disagreements, 
genuine  differences  of  perspectives,  and  always  a  will- 
ingness to  look  at  the  larger  picture  of  the  future  of 
the  university.  I  take  special  pride  in  our  strategic 
planning  process  and  the  work  of  successive  commit- 
tees and  what  we  have  done  to  make  Sewanee  able  to 
meet  the  demonstrated  financial  need  of  all  admitted 
students.  The  changes  in  the  curriculum,  in  1990  and 
since,  have  made  Sewanee  a  stronger,  more  attractive 
institution  for  faculty  and  students  alike.  And  I  look 
forward  with  great  confidence  to  the  contributions  of 
the  more  than  sixty  faculty  hired  during  these  years; 
you  will  be  the  future  and  excellence  of  the  universi- 
ty well  into  the  next  century. 

Third,  the  staff  of  the  university  has  been  especial- 
ly helpful  as  we  have  worked  to  professionalize  many 
of  our  business  practices.  The  transition  to  the  age  of 
higher  technology,  the  changing  nature  of  demands 
caused  by  large  construction  projects,  and  the  sheer 
growth  of  the  student  body  have  posed  challenges  to 
all  which  have  been  met  with  grace  and,  usually,  with 
enthusiasm.  Joan  and  I  count  many  of  you  among  our 
special  friends,  since  we  have  seen  you  so  often  at 
Chen  Hall  and  elsewhere. 

Students,  whether  in  the  college  or  the  School  of 
Theology,  obviously  stay  for  far  shorter  periods  of 
time  at  Sewanee  than  faculty  or  staff.  Yet  their  steadi- 
ly increasing  academic  excellence,  their  artistic  and 
athletic  skills,  and  their  sheer  delight  in  life  (and  mis- 
chief on  occasion)  have  given  us  much  joy  over  the 
lasl  twelve  years.  We  have  gotten  to  know  some  of 
them  very  well,  taught  others,  and  been  acquain- 
tances with  a  host.  That  we  have  helped  to  shape  a 


part  of  their  memories  of  the  University  of  the  South 
will  always  be  a  part  of  our  legacy  and  our  memories. 

From  the  moment  of  our  arrival  at  Sewanee,  alum- 
ni have  welcomed  us  and  made  us  feel  a  part  of  the 
larger  Sewanee  family.  Having  a  brother-in-law  who  is 
a  graduate,  along  with  four  nieces  and  nephews  who 
have  Sewanee  connections,  did  not  hurt  either. 
Whether  at  Sewanee,  or  the  myriad  of  Sewanee  club 
events  across  the  United  States  (and  even  in  Ireland), 
alumni  have  been  a  vital  part  of  our  lives  and  must 
remain  a  vital  part  of  the  life  of  this  university.  The 
officers  of  the  Associated  Alumni  have  served  all  of  us 
well  over  the  years,  and  I  give  thanks  to  them  and 
their  staff. 

Along  with  alumni,  the  friends  of  the  university 
also  deserve  my  thanks  as  do  the  parents  of  all  of  the 
students  who  have  matriculated  during  these  twelve 
years.  The  success  of  the  university,  the  financial  sup- 
port for  many  projects,  and  the  sheer  fact  of  intense 
friendship  in  several  instances  with  these  individuals: 
all  have  made  these  years  rewarding  and  successful. 
Few  institutions  have  been  so  blessed  as  Sewanee  with 
this  kind  of  devotion  from  those  who  know  it  only 
from  afar. 

Given  the  role  of  the  vice  chancellor  as  the  mayor 
ol  Sewanee,  relations  with  I  he  community  have  been 
an  important  part  of  our  common  lives.  From  the 
fourth  of  Jul)'  parades,  to  the  recent  millennium 
party,  from  Community  Council  meetings,  to  sad 
funeral  occasions,  our  lives  have  become  entwined. 
Joan  and  I  have  cherished  many  of  these  moments, 
though  to  be  honest,  have  fretted  a  bit  as  I  was  lob- 
bied for  this  or  that  policy.  But  then  that  is  Sewanee 
and  our  decision  to  stay  here  after  the  vice  chancel- 
lorship reflects  our  love  and  pride  in  this  community. 

Four  sets  of  associates,  finally,  deserve  recognition. 
The  members  of  the  chapel  staff  have  played  a  conse- 
quential and  continuing  role  in  my  life  from  the 
moment  of  my  arrival.  The  success  of  those  programs 
and  the  religious  presence  on  this  campus  are  among 
my  special  joys.  And  then  members  of  the 
Administrative  Cabinet  have,  over  the  years,  worked  to 
forge  new  policies,  to  address  complicated  issues,  and 
to  sort  through  some  potential  crisis;  for  their  dedica- 
tion to  the  common  good,  I  offer  special  words  of 
praise.  Not  least,  have  been  the  members  of  the 
Operations  Committee,  some  of  whom  have  suffered 
with  me  the  entire  twelve  years  (and  more  in  one  case), 
and  whose  good  council,  friendship,  tolerance,  energy, 
leadership,  and  patience  have  combined  to  make 
Sewanee  a  very  effective  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  a  personal  privilege  for  me.  To  each  of  these 
members  and  especially  to  the  quartet  who  have  served 
the  entire  time,  I  say  thank  you  for  everything.  And 
then  to  the  staff  in  the  Executive  Offices  who  for  twelve 
years  have  kept  me  on  schedule  (more  or  less),  found 
innumerable  missing  files,  and  listened  to  cries  of  joy 
and  anguished  lament,  I  say  thank  you  for  everything, 
not  least  friendship. ■ 
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n  addition  to  the  normal  pageantry  of  a  Sewanee 
graduation,  this  year's  graduates  and  guests  were 
treated  to  something  a  little  different.  As  one  of  his 
last  official  acts  as  vice  chancellor,  Sam  Williamson 
tipped  his  hat  to  his  friends  at  the  end  of  the  alphabet 
bv  awarding  degrees  in  reverse  alphabetical  order. 

During  the  ceremony  330  degrees  were  awarded  to 
both  undergraduate  and  graduates  students  including 
the  following  honorary  degrees. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Leo  Jesus  Alard  is  bishop  suffragan  of 
the  Diocese  of  Texas.  He  was  born  in  Havana,  Cuba, 
and  fled  during  the  revolution  in  1961.  Alard  received 
a  bachelor's  degree  from  Stetson  College,  a  master's 
degree  in  divinity  from  the  Episcopal  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Caribbean,  and  did  graduate  work  in 
Switzerland,  and  at  the  University  of  the  South.  Alard 
serves  on  several  national  church  boards  and  commit- 
tees and  has  been  an  active  leader  in  provincial, 
national  and  international  groups  concerned  with 
world  mission,  evangelism  and  renewal,  and  Hispanic 
ministries.  As  bishop  suffragan,  he  is  responsible  for 
the  Ministry  &  Renewal  Unit  of  the  Executive  Board, 
which  includes  the  divisions  of  Christian  Education, 
Communications,  Camps,  Youth,  Multicultural, 
Renewal  and  Wider  Ministries. 

The  Very  Rev.  Ward  B.  Ewing  became  the  dean  of 
the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  April  1998  after 
thirty-one  years  as  a  pastor  who  combined  scholarly 
pursuit  with  congregational  ministry.  A  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  graduate  from  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  and  first  in  his  class  at  General  Seminary, 
Ewing  served  congregations  in  several  states  repre- 
senting a  diversity  of  size,  environment,  and  social 
class.  In  addition  to  numerous  articles,  he  has  pub- 
lished two  books  and  created  three  courses  for  adult 
education.  Ewing  also  serves  as  editor  for  Disciples  of 
Christ  in  Community,  or  DOCC,  which  is  sponsored 
by  the  School  of  Theology  Programs  Center  at 
Sewanee. 

Dr.  Nell  B.  Dale  is  senior  lecturer  in  the 
Department  of  Computer  Science  at  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin  and  has  influenced  generations  of 
computer  science  students  through  her  successful 
introductory  textbooks.  Her  books  have  been  adopted 
in  more  than  700  colleges  and  universities  and  have 
been  translated  into  several  languages.  Through  a 
National  Science  Foundation  Women  in  Science 
grant,  she  was  responsible  for  retraining  over  a  hun- 
dred women  with  degrees  in  other  fields  into  comput- 
er scientists.  In  1996,  her  achievements  were  recog- 
nized with  the  Award  for  Outstanding  Contributions 
in  Computer  Science  Education  from  the  Special 
Interest  Group  for  Computer  Science  Education.  Dale 
earned  a  bachelor's  degree  in  mathematics  and  psy- 
chology from  the  University  of  Houston,  and  both  a 
master's  degree  and  a  doctorate  from  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin.  She  has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty 
at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  since  1975. 

Dr.  David  W.  Ellis  has  been  president  and  director 
of  the  Museum  of  Science  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
The  University  of  the  South 


since  August  of  1990.  Ellis  has  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  to  fruition  the  museum's  innovative  exhibit 
plan.  Science  Is  an  Activity,  which  encourages  visitors  to 
learn  science  by  practicing  scientific  thinking  skills, 
instead  of  simply  learning  information.  The  plan  has 
been  awarded  several  National  Science  Foundation 
grants  and  set  a  national  standard  for  museum  exhib- 
it design.  Before  joining  the  museum,  Ellis  was  presi- 
dent of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pennsylvania.  He 
holds  a  bachelor's  degree  in  chemistry  from 
Haverford  College  and  a  doctorate  in  chemistry  from 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He  is  active 
in  several  professional  associations  and  organizations. 


Sewanee  Grads  Receive 
Fulbrights  and  Watsons 


Two  graduating  seniors  at  the  University  of  the 
South  have  been  awarded  J.  William  Fulbright 
Scholarships  for  graduate  study.  Jennifer 
Bulkeley  of  Galesburg,  111.,  and  Marie  Schroder  of 
Bristol,  Tenn.,  will  use  the  awards  for  study  abroad  in 
the  coming  year.  The  scholarship  was  created  in  1946 
under  legislation  by  former  Arkansas  Senator  J. 
William  Fulbright,  and  is  intended  to  further  under- 
standing among  nations  through  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchanges.  Bulkeley,  also  Sewanee's  twenty-sec- 
ond NCAA  post-graduate  scholar,  will  study  Germany's 
role  in  the  evolving  European  collective  security  envi- 
ronment. In  particular,  she  will  examine  the  German 
government's  assessment  of  the  current  security  situa- 
tion as  well  as  the  German  strategy  for  defining  and 
balancing  the  security  responsibilities  of  NATO,  the 
European  Union,  and  the  Organization  for  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE).  She  then  plans 
to  complete  an  internship  with  NATO  Headquarters 
in  Brussels.  Schroder,  too,  will  be  traveling  to 
Germany  where  she  will  conduct  a  research  project  in 
Munich,  focusing  on  Attention  Deficit  Hyperactivity 
Disorder  (ADHD).  She  wants  to  know  whether  any  dif- 
ferences exist  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  ol 
ADHD  between  the  U.S.  and  Germany,  and  hopes  to 
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accomplish  this  by  taking  relevant  courses  in  clinical 
psychology,  interning  at  a  children's  hospital,  and  mak- 
ing a  thorough  literature  review  of  ADHD  research 
done  in  Germany. 

Elizabeth  Downey  and  Sylvester  Tan  are  among  sixty 
graduating  seniors  from  America's  top  liberal  arts  col- 
leges to  receive  Watson  Fellowships  for  one  year  of  trav- 
el and  study  after  graduation.  Downey,  a  music  major 
from  Erie,  Perm.,  will  study  "Gregorian  Chant:  Music 
and  Faith"  in  a  year-long  effort  that  will  take  her  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  Spain,  Germany  and  Bulgaria.  Tan, 
who  is  majoring  in  English  and  is  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  will 
explore  "The  Changing  Face  of  Catholicism"  as  he  trav- 
els to  Kenya,  Tanzania,  India,  Madagascar,  Vietnam, 
and  Thailand.  The  Watson  Fellowship,  a  thirtv-\  ear-old 
program,  was  founded  by  the  children  of  Thomas  J. 
Watson,  Sr.,  the  founder  of  IBM,  to  honor  their  parents 
commitment  to  education  and  global  affairs.  Fellows 
are  selected  based  on  character,  academic  record,  lead- 
ership potential,  willingness  to  delve  into  another  cul- 
ture, and  personal  significance  of  the  proposed  project. 
There  have  been  more  than  two  dozen  Watson  Fellows 
from  the  LTniversity  of  the  South  since  1985. 

The  Ultimate  Sewanee  Family 


T! 


The  Coffey  family 


Latchford 


he  six  members  of  the  Coffey 
family  of  Boulder,  Colorado, 
made  this  millennium  a  year  oi 
Sewanee  memories  for  the  whole 
family.  The  family  has  been  enrolled 
in  every  educational  institution  on 
the  Mountain.  With  Lark  Col  lev's. 
COO,  permission  (since  this  was,  in 
fact,  her  college  and  her  senior  year) 
the  whole  family  moved  to  Sewanee 
while  mother  Nancee  Martin-Coffey 
spent  a  year  completing  studies  lor  a 
master  of  divinity  degree  at  the 
School  of  Theology  in  preparation 
for  ordination.  Daughter  Lane,  C'03, 
has  just  finished  her  freshman  year. 
Laurel  is  a  freshman  at  St.  Andrew's- 
Sewanee  School,  and  brother 
Lawrence  is  in  sixth  grade  at  Sewanee 
Elementary  School.  Father  and  hus- 
band Michael  Coffey,  C'72,  a  research  scientist  at  the 
National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research  in 
Boulder,  taught  college  physics  as  a  Brown  Fellow,  and 
worked  in  Woods  Lab. 

Staff  News  in  University  Relations 

Linda  Latchford,  C'96,  has  been  named  assistant  direc- 
tor of  annual  giving.  Latchford  previously  served  as 
the  assistant  director  of  alumni  relations.  Her  current 
duties  include  recruiting  and  restructuring  the  class  vol- 
unteei  svstem,  planning  class  reunions,  and  organiz- 
ing the  Senior  Gift  Drive. 

Rachel  Robinson,  (''08,  was  appointed  assistant 
director  for  alumni  relations.  Before  returning  to 
Sewanee,  Robinson  worked  in  Washington,  D.C., 
with  Senator  Fred  Thompson's  office.  She  will  plan 
Sewanee  club  events  across  the  country. 


Class  of  2000  Gift 


Robinson 


Reaching  a  record  ninety-one  percent  participation 
level,  the  class  of  2000  presented  Vice  Chancellor 
Sam  Williamson  with  a  gift  of  more  than  $14,100. 
The  student  volunteers  who  helped  raise  the  money  are, 
from  right  to  left,  Class  Representative  Liz  Wasden,  and 
Class  Captains  Phebe  Mason,  Kate  McKenna,  Emmanual 
Bessay,  Mary  Missbach,  Brandon  Ashcraft,  Dixon 
Stapleton,  Max  Angerholtzer,  and  Shep  Lewis. 

George  Garrett  receives  Aiken  Taylor  Award 

George  Garrett  has  been  presented  the  Aiken  Taylor 
Award  for  Modern  American  Poetry  by  the  Sewanee 
Review,  the  nation's  oldest  literary  quarterly.  Garrett, 
a  poet,  novelist,  critic,  and  Hoyns  Professor  of  English 
emeritus  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  is  the  thirteenth 
recipient  of  the  prize.  Garrett  has  authored  seven  books 
of  poetry  including,  most  recently,  Days  of  Our  Lives  Lie  in 
Fragments:  New  and  Old  Poems  1957-1997.  Other  works 
include  thirty  books  of  fiction,  drama,  short  stories,  and 
other  works.  He  has  edited  or  co-edited  twenty  more. 

The  award  was  established  in  1986  through  a  bequest 
to  the  university  by  Dr.  KPA.  Taylor,  younger  brother  of 
the  poet  Conrad  Aiken. 

Preserving  Fiery  Gizzard  and  the 
Resources  of  the  Cumberland  Plateau 

If  you  attended  Sewanee,  chances  are  you'll  recall  hiking 
the  Fiery  Gizzard  Trail  in  nearby  South  Cumberland 
State  Recreation  Area  (SCSRA). 
Backpacker  magazine  has  given  the  Fiery  Gizzard  an  A+ 
rating.  Along  with  Foster  Falls  and  Stone  Door,  the  Gizzard 
attracts  more  attention  than  any  other  spot  in  the  16,000- 
acre  SCSRA.  Many  of  the  park's  1 .2  million  visitors  last  year 
headed  out  on  the  Gizzard  for  a  memorable  day  afield. 

Most  of  those  visitors  probably  thought  that  Fiery 
Gizzard  was  a  state  property.  Actually,  all  but  five  miles  of  it 
runs  through  private,  not  state,  property,  and  access  is  due 
only  to  the  kindness  of  those  property  owners.  The  Friends 
of  South  Cumberland,  a  group  of  private  citizens  and  cor- 
porate sponsors,  is  working  hard  to  protect  and  improve 
the  trail  and  to  gain  permanent  public  access,  either 
through  pin  chase  of  the  privately  owned  tracts  or  perma- 
nent easements. 

Efforts  iim  paid  off  in  199(3  when  the  late  Jim  Prince,  for- 
mer Friends  of  South  Cumberland  president,  acquired  and 
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sold  500  acres  near  Foster  Falls  lo  the  state.  This  year,  the 
Friends  purchased  fifty-three  adjoining  acres  financed  with 
a  $30,000  grant  from  the  Access  Fund  and  $23,000  raised 
among  Friends  members  and  regional  supporters.  Now,  the 
Friends  are  negotiating  to  protect  even  more  of  the  trail. 

Last  year,  the  Friends  established  a  grants  committee 
chaired  by  Latham  Davis  of  Sewanee.  Already,  ii  has 
received  $50,000  for  land  acquisition  from  the 
Benwood  Foundation  of  Chattanooga,  along  with  sev- 
eral smaller  grants. 

Take  time  to  hike  the  Fieiy  Gizzard  next  time  you're 
back  on  campus,  and  enjoy  the  popular  trail  as  you  did  dt  n- 
ing  your  Sewanee  years.  Check  out  the  Friends'  Website  at 
www.pcimedia.com/friends/  or  contact  President-elect 
Maiy  Priestley,  coordinator  of  teacher  education,  at 
mpriestl@sewanee.edu  for  more  information  about  die 
Friends  of  South  Cumberland. 

— B\  Glenn  Himebaugh,  board  membei  and  historian  fat  the 
Friends  of  South  Cumberland 

Professors  Ebey  and  McCrady  Retire 

Sherwood  Ebey 

Professor  Sherwood  Ebey's  office  is  filled  with  card- 
board boxes.  They  stand  empty,  awaiting  books,  knick- 
knacks,  and  other  things  professors  collect  after  thirty- 
two  years  of  teaching.  This  packing  up  isn't  quite  so  tough, 
however,  since  Ebey  moved  offices  only  a  few  years  ago — 
from  his  office  as  a  full-time  professor  to  his  workroom  as 
professor  and  director  for  the  Center  for  Teaching. 

When  Vice  Chancellor  Williamson  asked  Ebey  to 
begin  the  center,  he  knew  Ebey  was  about  five  years 
from  retirement.  Ebey's  interest  in  teaching  methods 
and  belief  in  the  power  of  technology  (for  example,  as 
early  as  1970,  Ebey  attended  a  summer  workshop  to 
learn  to  use  computers  in  teaching  calculus)  made  him 
the  natural  choice  for  someone  to  lead  a  movement  on 
new  teaching  initiatives.  Four  and  a  half  years  into  the 
center's  history,  it  has  provided  guidance,  inspiration, 
and  funds  for  professors  interested  in  broadening  their 
teaching  skills.  "For  me,  the  goal  was  to  get  the  center 
started  as  a  useful  organization  for  faculty  members," 
says  Ebey. 

Ebey's  own  journey  through  teaching  has  helped 
thousands  of  students  and  many  faculty  colleagues  under- 
stand some  of  mathematics'  finer  points.  He  is,  perhaps, 
best  known  for  his  knowledge  of  statistics.  With  the 
amount  of  research  on  campus,  both  undergraduate  and 
professional,  Ebey  often  finds  students  and  professors  in 
his  office  asking  for  guidance  on  advanced  statistics.  In 
addition  to  serving  as  a  statistics  consultant,  he  developed 
a  statistics  curriculum. 

ForUmately,  faculty  colleagues  and  students  will  still 
be  able  to  find  Ebey  around  Sewanee,  although  they  may 
have  to  uack  him  down.  The  professor  plans  to  become 
a  student  and  take  a  course  or  two  at  the  School  of 
Theology.  He  also  intends  to  catch  up  on  his  reading  and 
spend  some  quality  time  in  duPont  Library.  Ebey  will 
continue  to  work  closely  with  the  Sewanee  Utility  District, 
as  he  has  for  many  years,  and  stay  involved  in  communi- 
ty projects. 

As  he  reflects  on  the  three-plus  decades  he  has  seen  on 
the  Mountain,  Ebey  points  out  that  the  vitality  of  today's 
Sewanee  is  a  gift  that  should  not  be  taken  for  granted. 


"There  was  a  time  from  about  1970  to  19S0  when  the  insti- 
tution's financial  security  was  not  strong.  Because  of  that, 
there  were  not  sufficient  resources  for  the  faculty  to  imple- 
ment new  programs,"  he  recalls.  "Toward  the  end  of  Ayres' 
years,  and  through  the  years  of  Vice  Chancellor 
Williamson,  the  financial  security  of  the  institution  has 
enabled  us  to  implement  new  programs  and  advance." 

Waring  McCrady 

Waring  McCrady  feels  that  he  fell  into  his  career. 
He  attributes  his  somewhat  oblique  approach  to 
his  job  to  growing  up  in  Sewanee,  which  has 
always  emphasized  a  liberal  education.  Instead  of 
focusing  on  a  career,  McCrady  embraced  the 
Renaissance  ideal  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  liberal  edu- 
cation. Perhaps  the  one  unifying  aspect  through  all  of 
his  work,  however,  is  his  passion  for  teaching. 

As  with  most  of  us,  there  was  a  time  in  McCrady 's 
life  when  his  future  was  cloaked  in  uncertainty.  A  year 
of  study  in  France,  and  the  pressing  need  to  declare  a 
major  at  Sewanee,  inspired  him  to  choose  French.  It 
also  happened  to  be  the  only  major  he  could  com- 
plete by  the  end  of  four  years.  He  then  went  to  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  for  gradu- 
ate school  in  French,  but  had  no  intention  of  teach- 
ing. At  the  time,  the  department  was  short  on  teachers 
and  noticed  that  he  had  spent  a  year  in  France.  So  in 
the  fall  ol  1959,  Waring  McCrady  began  teaching 
French  at  UNC  Chapel  Hill  as  he  worked  on  his  grad- 
uate degree. 

He  enjoyed  teaching  so  much  that  he  prolonged  his 
graduate  career.  After  he  left  graduate  school  with  a  mas- 
ter's in  French,  McCrady  recognized  that  he  might  find 
even  more  enjoyment  in  teaching  if  the  subject  were 
something  of  real  spiritual  relevance. 

So,  he  moved  to  New  York  City,  and  for  the  next  two 
years,  studied  theology  at  the  General  Theological 
Seminary.  With  no  intention  of  being  ordained,  his  per- 
sonal goals  and  the  goals  of  the  school  often  conllicted. 
McCrady  returned  to  Sewanee  and  was  offered  a  position 
teaching  French.  McCrady  took  the  offer  instantly  Soon 
after  he  joined,  the  department  determined  it  needed 
another  professor,  and  so  almost  by  accident  McCrady 
found  himself  on  tenure  track  at  Sewanee. 

McCrady  had  some  apprehensions  about  remain- 
ing at  Sewanee.  "It  felt  a  little  funny  that  I'd  always 
been  here  and  was  going  to  be  here,  and  didn't  have  a 
sense  of  striving  towards  something."  But  as  McCrady 
admits  on  his  retirement,  he  seems  to  have  gotten  over 
that  problem  well  enough. 

Now  that  he  will  have  more  time,  McCrady  says  he 
would  like  to  paint  more,  write  more  poetry,  and  pursue 
heraldry.  He  is  also  considering  writing  a  histoiy  of 
Sewanee,  since  the  last  history  was  written  in  1905,  and  he 
has  directly  experienced  about  half  of  the  intervening 
years.  He  has  a  slew  of  other  interests  as  well,  from  engrav- 
ing silver  to  translating  historic  French  documents. 

His  choices  on  how  to  spend  his  time  are  deter- 
mined in  a  large  part  by  what  he  feels  he  can  offer  to 
his  community.  "I  like  to  do  things  that,  if  I  didn't  do 
them,  they  wouldn't  get  done." 

"So  when  people  ask  what  am  I  going  to  do  in  retire- 
ment I  say  I'm  going  to  commence.  This  is  my  com- 
mencement." ■ 
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Harold  Goldberg,  history,  and  Yasmeen 
Mohiuddin,  economics,  will  take  twenty  Sewanee 
students  to  China  for  three  weeks  this  summer.  The 
students  will  study  the  history  of  modem  China 
and  the  problems  of  economic  development  They 
will  land  in  Beijing  where  they  will  have  classes 
every  morning,  including  guest  lectures  by  Chinese 
government  officials,  and  then  \isit  important  sites  in 
the  afternoon  (Forbidden  City,  Great  Wall, 
Summer  Palace).  From  Beijing  die  group  will  trav- 
el by  train  to  Xian,  where  the  tomb  of  die  first 
emperor  of  China  is  located.  From  Xian  diev  move 
on  to  Henan  province  where  United  Nations  agri- 
cultural projects  and  economic  development  will 
be  explored  further.  The  next  stop  is  Wuhan  in 
centra]  China  on  die  Yangtse  River,  a  jumping  off 
point  to  see  die  Three  Gorges  Dam  project  under 
construction.  A  boat  ride  down  river  takes  the 
group  to  Nanjing,  capital  <  >f  Republican  China  and 
the  site  of  Sun  Yat-sen's  mausoleum.  The  final  stops 
include  both  Suzhou,  a  beautiful  garden  city  of 
China,  and  Shanghai,  die  growing  metropolis  and 
business  center.  The  goal  of  the  trip  is  to  introduce 
students  to  issues  of  economic  development  widi 
China  as  die  example;  at  die  same  time  die  stu- 
dents are  given  die  opportunity  to  study  history  as 
they  view  the  important  monuments  central  to 
understanding  China's  long  cultural  evolution. 
During  the  Spring  2000  Semester,  Karen  Yu,  psy- 
chology, and  Hoss  Craft,  mathematics  and  com- 
puter science,  have  been  working  with  senior  psy- 
chology major  David  Driscoll  on  a  project  investi- 
gating die  possible  influences  of  structural  knowl- 
edge on  human  motion  perception.  In  May,  Craft 
and  Yu  presented  "'Misperception'  of  Structure 
from  Motion"  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  die 
Association     for     Research     in     Vision     and 


Mark  Asmussen  (all  class  of  2001)  in  August.  The 
project  will  consider  Scottish  settlement  patterns, 
vernacular  architecture,  landscape,  and  folklore 
on  the  Cumberland  Plateau. 


Ophthalmology. 

Anthropology 


Richard  O'Connor  designed  a  special  400-level 
research  course  to  "take  my  students  along"  on  a 
journey  to  learn  more  about  the  cultural  influ- 
ences involved  in  anorexia  (see  page  22).  Mae 
Wallace  will  return  to  Thailand  this  summer  to  fol- 
low-up on  a  1994  study  on  Thai  youth  culture.  She 
will  study  college  students'  values,  rituals,  and 
lifestyles,  and  will  meet  again  with  students  who 
graduated  in  die  mid-nineties.  She  will  also  be 
working  with  a  Thai  folklorist  on  a  new  project 
about  die  spirit  houses  of  Thailand.  Celeste  Ray 
presented  "Dynamism  and  Gatekeeping  in  the 
Study  of  Regions:  An  Anthropological  Approach" 
at  an  international  and  interdisciplinary  confer- 
ence on  regionalism  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Ray  continues  as  director 
of  die  University  of  New  Orleans'  Field  School  in 
I  listorical  Ecology  and  Cultural  Anthropology  at 
Brunnenburg  Casde,  northern  Italy.  Students 
Mark  Asmussen,  C'01,  and  Lana  Meeks,  C'01, 
have  participated  in  a  one  mondi  cultural  immer- 
sion program  in  Italy.  Ray  also  received  a 
Faculty/Student  Research  Grant  from  the 
Appalachian  College  Association  lor  lklriwoik  to 
begin  with  students  Rachel  Hall.  Ian  Scott  and 


Ait  and  Ait  History 


Greg  Clark's  book,  Made  in  Flanders:  Tlie  Master 
of  the  Ghent  Privileges  and  Manuscript  Illumination  in 
the  Southern  Netherlands  in  the  Time  of  Philip  the  Good, 
was  recendy  printed  by  Brepols,  Belgium.  Pradip 
Malde  is  teaching  at  the  School  of  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago  during  the  summer.  He  will  also  teach 
two  workshops  in  England  and  California. 
Elizabeth  Mansfield  published  "The  Victorian 
Grand  Siecle:  Ideology  as  Art  History,"  in  Victorian 
Literature  and  Culture.  She  also  presented  The 
Anxious  Ideal:  Zeuxis  Paints  Helen  of  Tmy  at  die 
College  Ail  Association  Annual  Conference  in 
New  York  City. 

Biology 

Nancy  Berner  and  Emmanuel  Bessay,  COO,  pre- 
sented "FTfect  of  seasonal  temperature  changes  on 
metabolism  of  die  Eastern  red  spotted  newt"  at  die 
Tennessee  Academy  of  Sciences  spring  meeting. 
Bessay  received  the  award  for  Best  Student  Paper 
Presentation.  Erik  Davila,  C02,  and  Andrea  Austin, 
C'03,  will  start  work  on  diis  continuing  project  dur- 
ing summer  2000.  Bodi  students  were  funded  by 
Research  Experience  for  Undergraduates  Sup- 
plements from  die  National  Science  Foundation 
and  Bemer's  existing  NSF  funding.  The  project  is 
investigating  die  Eastern  red  spotted  newts  which 
are  exposed  to  seasonal  temperature  changes  of 
about  20°C  in  their  aquatic  habitats  on  the 
Mountain.  Bemer's  team  is  interested  in  determin- 
ing what  sorts  of  changes  occur  in  dieir  metabolic 
machinery  diat  allow  diem  to  be  active  across  a  tem- 
perature range  of  at  least  6  to  26°C  David  Haskell 
and  students  Jennie  Trimble,  C'01,  Molly 
Schneider,  COO,  Claire  Hardin,  C'01,  Anthony 
Petrochko,  COO,  completed  "Conservation  biology 
of  salamanders."  They  used  field  samples  and  aerial 
photography  to  study  the  population  density  and 
distribution  of  salamanders  and  salamander  habitat 
in  the  oak-hickory  forests  of  the  Cumberland 
Plateau.  They  have  also  been  assessing  the  potential 
impacts  on  salamanders  of  converting  native  forest 
to  pine  plantations.  Haskell  also  had  a  paper  pul> 
lished  tided  "Effects  of  forest  roads  on  die  macroin- 
vertebrate  soil  fauna  of  the  southern  Appalachian 
Mountains"  in  (hnsnvalion  Biology.  This  paper 
examines  how  forest  roads  affect  the  small  insects 
and  odier  invertebrates  diat  are  die  main  food 
source  of  salamanders  and  ground-nesting  birds. 
The  Wilderness  Society  featured  diis  paper  in  one 
of  their  press  releases.  He  continues  working  widi 
S.P  Kalita,  C'01,  on  die  evolution  of  behavior  in 
metapopulations.  This  work  is  funded  by  die 
Templelon  Foundation  and  involves  computer  sim- 
ulations to  study  how  cooperative  behavior  evolves 
in  spatially-structured  populations.  Early  results 
indicate  die  spatial  subdivision  enhances  die  evolu- 
tion of  cooperation,  especially  when  subpopula- 
tions  vary  in  dieir  longevity.  In  addition,  Haskell 
gave  a  presentation  at  a  symposium  on  die  effects  of 
urbanization  on  bird  conservation.  The  symposium 


was  held  at  Cornell  University  at  die  American 
Ornithologists'  Union  meeting  in  August  He  sum- 
marized die  work  diat  he,  Any  Knupp,  C99,  and 
Molly  Schneider,  COO,  conducted  in  die  summer  of 
1998.  Haskell  was  die  kevnote  speaker  at  the  fall 
meeting  of  die  Tennessee  Ornithological  Society. 
John  Palisano  will  attend  die  annual  meeting  of 
Society  for  die  Study  of  Reproduction  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  diis  July  to  present  a  poster  tided 
"Reorganization  of  die  Intermediate  Filament 
Cytoskeleton  of  Rabbit  and  Human  Uterine 
Luminal  Epidielial  Cells  during  the  Receptive 
Phase  to  Blastocyst  Implantation."  The  audiors  are 
GE.  Olson,  V.P.  Winfrey,  G.I.  Blaeuer,  J.R  Palisano, 
and  S.K  NagDas.  Palisano  will  travel  to 
Brimingham-Southern  in  June  along  widi  Jim  Lowe 
and  Ben  Szapiro  to  attend  a  workshop  sponsored  by 
ACS  concerning  die  teaching  of  science  to  non-sci- 
ence majors. 

Chemistry 

John  Bordley  delivered  two  poster  presentations 
at  the  spring  national  meeting  of  die  Anerican 
Chemical  Society  in  San  Francisco:  "Web-based  Pre- 
lab  exercises:  Two  years  of  Evaluations"  and 
"Chemistry  Spoken  Here:  Inviting  artists,  craftspeo- 
ple, and  other  scientists  to  interact  widi  our  stu- 
dents" presented  widi  Carolyn  Fitz,  of  die  Kala- 
mazoo Aea  Madi  and  Science  Center. 

Economics 

Yasmeen  Mohiuddin  participated  in  a  mission 
of  United  States  Agency  for  International 
Development,  ANE  (Asia  and  Near  East )  Bureau, 
to  design  a  regional  strategy  to  address  the  issue  of 
girl-trafficking  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia.  She  pre- 
pared a  report  on  "A  Regional  Strategy  to  Address 
die  Trafficking  of  Women  and  Children  in  Asia:  An 
Economic  Perspective."  Last  May,  she  conducted  a 
study  on  die  GITW  (Group  Leader  and  Extension 
Worker)  Component  of  the  Vulnerable  Group 
Development  (VGD)  Program  in  Bangladesh  for 
die  World  Food  Program  of  die  United  Nations. 
This  winter,  she  paiticipated  in  die  Mission  of  die 
World  Food  Program  of  the  United  Nations  for  die 
Mid-term  Review  of  the  Country  Program  in 
Bangladesh  and  contributed  to  die  mission  report 
and  conducted  a  sUidy  and  wrote  a  comprehensive 
report  on  Review  and  Analysis  of  Food  Aid  Impact 
Studies  in  Bangladesh  for  die  World  Food  Program 
of  the  United  Nations.  In  die  spring,  Mohiuddin 
paiticipated  in  die  Mission  of  die  World  Food 
Program  of  die  Linked  Nations  for  die  Mid-term 
Review  of  die  Country  Program  in  Yemen  and  con- 
tributed a  report  on  the  Education  Sector. 


English 


Jennifer  Michael  chaired  a  session  titled  "Blake 
Studies  in  the  New  Century"  at  die  Midwest 
American  Society  for  Eighteenth-Century  Studies 
in  Columbia,  Mo.  She  also  just  had  an  article  pub- 
lished tided  "The  Corporeal  City  in  Blake's  Milton 
and  Jerusalem"  in  Studies  in  Eighteenth-Century 
Culture.  This  summer  she  is  teaching  two  courses  at 
British  Studies  at  Oxford:  "From  Classicism  to 
Romanticism"  and  "London  in  Literature." 
Pamela  Macfie  recendy  visited  Florence,  Italy,  to 
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present  a  paper  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Renaissance  Society,  in  a  session  devoted  to  Chid 
in  the  Renaissance.  The  paper  was  titled  Writing 
and  Absence:  Chapman,  Marlowe,  and  Ovid's  Hewides. 
The  dip  was  sponsored  by  the  fund  for  faculty  trav- 
el, the  fund  for  faculty  development,  and  a  grant 
from  the  Appalachian  College  Association. 
Bevond  participating  in  the  conference,  she  also 
studied  first-hand  the  city  and  collections  created 
by  die  Medici. 

Forestry  and  Geology 

Joe  Burckle  was  awarded  the  Society  of 
American  Foresters'  highest  state  chapter  award 
for  younger  members.  The  Kentucky-Tennessee 
state  chapters  gave  Burkle  the  Forester  of  the  Year 
Award  and  lauded  him  for  "his  outstanding  ser- 
vice in  die  promotion  of  forestry."  Ken  Smith 
worked  with  three  graduating  seniors  on  projects 
that  were  presented  at  Scientific  Sewanee  2000: 
Knox  Frank  presented  his  work  titled  Changing 
Land-Use  Regimes:  Ejjeels  on  Soil  Carbon  I'lux.  Ruthie 
Kirkpatrick  presented  101  Years  oj  Farm ing  on  the 
Domain;  and  Stephanie  Murray  presented  The 
Effects  of  Pine  Plantation  Forestry  on  Forest  Ecosystem 
Function  on  the  Cumberland  Plateau.  Bran  Potter  is 
working  with  scientists  from  the  Center  for 
Earthquake  Studies  at  the  University  of  Memphis 
to  install  a  broad-band  seismograph  on  campus. 
The  scientists  will  be  linked  with  a  national  seis- 
mic network,  and  die  seismograph  will  provide 
important  data  on  the  earthquake  activity  in  the 
Southern  Appalachians.  Sewanee's  seismograph 
will  be  buried  (digging  down  to  bedrock)  about  a 
mile  from  the  campus  "noise"  (vibrations)  and 
will  be  on  line  by  mid-summer.  There  will  be  a 
visual  display  of  the  seismic  activity  in  the  halls  of 
Snowden.  Potter  accompanied  student  Rashmi 
Becker,  COO,  as  she  presented  a  "Structure  and 
Oxygen  isotope  analysis  of  Precambrian  base- 
ment in  the  Cottonwood  Creek  area,  Black 
Mountain  Quadrangle,  Bighorn  Mountains, 
Wyoming"  to  a  group  of  geologists  assembled  at 
Whitman  College  this  spring.  This  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  a  year-long  independent  study  done 
through  the  KECK  Geology  Consortium.  Becker's 
work,  funded  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  began  last  summer  widi  a  field  study 
of  the  Cottonwood  Fault  in  (he  Bighorn 
Mountains,  Wyoming,  and  three  weeks  in  the  ana- 
lytical lab  at  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology.  Potter  worked  with  Becker  in  die 
Bighorns  and  through  the  year,  and  she  pub- 
lished a  paper  in  the  KECK  research  volume. 
Rashmi  worked  with  students  from  Beloit, 
Carleton,  and  Colorado  College  who  also  wrote 
papers  based  on  their  work  in  the  Bighorn  Nits. 


History 


John  Flynn  completed  an  article  for  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Historians  and  Historical  Writing 
on  Eckhart  Kehr,  Weimar  Geimany's  most  icono- 
clastic historian.  He  reviewed  a  book  for  the 
Gennan  Studies  Review  on  die  exchange  of  peda- 
gogical ideas  between  Gennans  and  Americans  in 
die  twentiedi  century  and  produced  a  commen- 
tary on  Friedrich  Kipp,     a  nineteendi  century 


Gennan  essayist  who  wrote  about  the  tinted 
States.  This  (all,  Flynn  prepared  himself  for  his  next 
sabbatical  by  delivering  two  papers  dealing  witii 
Gennan  women's  experiences  during  die  occupa- 
tion of  Germany  after  World  War  II.  To  complete 
tiiat  sabbatical,  which  is  a  study  of  the  public  inter- 
est activities  of  German  women's  organizations  dur- 
ing the  occ  upati(  >n  years  and  the  support  the  occu- 
pation authorities  gave  to  diem,  Flynn  will  spend 
two  terms  beginning  in  the  fall  of  2000  at  Churchill 
College,  Cambridge  University,  where  he  was 
named  a  By-Fellow.  Finally,  before  leaving  for 
Europe,  Professor  Hynn  will  chair  a  session  on 
hunger  in  Germany  during  the  occupation  years 
at  die  annual  meeting  of  die  Society  for  Historians 
ol  American  Foreign  Relations  to  be  held  late  June 
in  Toronto.  Correction:  Houston  Roberson's  disser- 
tation was  mistakenly  listed  in  die  winter  2000  issue 
of  Sewanee  as  published  by  die  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.  The  dissertation,  "Fighting  the 
good  fight:  a  history  of  Dexter  Avenue  King 
Memorial  Baptist  Church,  1865-1 977,"  is  being 
considered  for  publication.  Carmen  McEvoy  and 
Tom  Spacarelli,  Spanish,  traveled  to  Lima-Peru  for 
die  presentation  (public  reading)  of  McEvoy's 
third  book  titled  Forging  the  Nation:  Essays  on 
Republican  History.  The  book  was  copublished  by 
Universidad  Catolica  of  Lima  and  University  of  die 
South.  John  Willis  will  begin  work  as  director  of  die 
Center  for  Teaching  following  Sherwood  Ebey's 
retirement  this  summer  (see  pages  7  and  10). 


McKeen  presented  a  paper  at  the-  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Association  of  Core  Texts  and 
Courses  in  San  Francisco,  titled  "The  New  Republic 

or  the  Common  Care:  What  Makes  a  Political  Iext 
a  Perennial  One?" 


Languages 


Karl  W.  Fisher  presented  Putting  it  all  together: 
Web  pages  for  first-year  Spanish  at  the  annual  CALICO 
(Computer  Assisted  Language  Instruction 
Consortium)  conference  at  the  University  of 
Arizona  in  Tucson.  Fisher  used  JavaScript  to  create 
text  specific  vocabulary  and  grammar  exercises  and 
RealAudio  to  add  die  language  laboratory  pro- 
gram and  music  to  the  web  pages. 

Mathematics  and  Computer  Science 

Hoss  Craft  has  been  named  a  Teaching  with 
Technology  Fellow  by  the  Associated  Colleges  of 
the  South.  'This  fellowship  includes  a  grant  from 
the  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation  to  foster  die 
development  of  teaching  materials  or  other  cur- 
ricular  enhancements  in  which  technology  plavs 
a  key  role  and  which  have  potential  application 
for  other  ACS  institutions.  He  will  apply  this 
grant  to  a  project  titled  "Text-Independent, 
Interactive  Instructional  Materials  for  Intro- 
ductory Calculus  and  Finite  Math." 

Political  Science 

Dean  Tom  Kazee  (with  L.  Marvin  Overby)  will 
present  "Committee  Oudiers  in  Suite  Legislatures," 
a  paper  that  tests  the  hypothesis  that  legislative  com- 
mittees are  representative  of  the  legislature  as  a 
whole  (as  opposed  to  representing  narrow,  special 
interests).  A  recent  book  titled  The  Clinton  Scandal 
and  the  Future  of American  Government  (edited  by  Mark 
Rozell  and  Clyde  Wilcox  and  published  by 
Georgetown  University  Press)  includes  Kazee  s  chap- 
ter titled  "Congress  and  Impeachment"  Gayle 


Psychology 


Priscilla  Coleman  recently  had  a  paper  titled 
"Infant  Attachment  as  a  Dynamic  System" 
accepted  for  publication  in  Human  Development. 
The  co-author  is  Anne  Watson  from  West 
Virginia  University.  Coleman  also  recently  sub- 
mitted a  paper  titled  "Reactive  Attachment 
Disorder  in  the  Context  of  the  Family:  A  Review 
and  Call  for  Further  Research"  to  Psychological 
Bulletin.  In  June,  Coleman  will  present  a  paper 
tilled  "State-Funded  Abortions  vs.  Deliveries:  A 
Comparison  of  Subsequent  Mental  Health 
Claims  Over  Six  Years"  at  the  American 
Psychological  Society  Twelfth  Annual 
Convention  in  Miami.  Coleman  received  a 
Faculty  Research  Grant  from  the  Appalachian 
College  Association  for  academic  year  2000- 
2001.  The  support  is  for  $1,625  and  will  be  used 
primarily  to  pay  two  student  collaborators, 
Barbara  King,  C'01,  and  Alacia  Trent,  C'02.  The 
title  of  the  project  is:  "Maternal  Self-Efficacy 
Beliefs,  Parenting  Behavior,  and  Toddler 
Performance  on  the  Bayley  Scales  of  Infant 
Development."  Karen  Yu  received  a  Teaching 
with  Technology  Planning  Grant  from  the 
Associated  Colleges  of  the  South,  funded  by  the 
Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation.  She  will  use  the 
giant  to  help  develop  web-based  materials  for 
teaching  cognitive  psychology.  Yu's  manuscript 
"Can  semantic  knowledge  influence  motion  cor- 
respondence?" has  recently  been  accepted  for 
publication  in  the  journal  Perception. 


Theology 


Don  Armentrout's  latest,  written  with  Rob 
Slocum,  T'92,  is  titled  An  Episcopal  Dictionary  of 
the  Church:  A  User-Friendly  Reference  for 
Episcopalians  (Church  Publishing  Inc.).  The 
book  includes  short  articles  on  people,  organiza- 
tions, publications,  dioceses,  and  other  kinds  of 
topics  related  to  die  Episcopal  Church's  history 
and  life.  In  addition,  a  number  of  more  general 
ecclesiastical  terms  are  included.  Armentrout 
has  spent  much  of  the  spring  traveling  the  south- 
east. He  delivered  the  Christus  Theological 
Institute  Lecture  at  Spring  Hill  College  in 
Mobile  on  "The  Ecumenical  Situation  2000:  A 
Lutheran  Perspective,"  and  later  taught  and 
preached  at  All  Saints'  Episcopal  Church  in 
Mobile.  He  also  delivered  an  address  at  the 
Diocesan  Convention  of  East  Carolina  in 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  and  preached  at 
evensong  at  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  in  Wilmington. 
Armentrout  has  delivered  sermons  and  lectures 
at  a  number  of  churches  and  schools  in 
.Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Florida.  He  also  deliv- 
ered a  talk  Called  to  Common  Mission  to  the  clergy 
of  the  Diocese  of  West  Texas  and  the  Texas- 
Louisiana  Gulf  Coast  Synod  at  Camp  Allen, 
Texas.  ■ 
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Book  Picks  by  Lee  Ann  Afton 
Director  of  Admission 

Memoirs  of  a  Geisha,  Arthur  S.  Golden — "The 
fine  details  of  tire  novel  draws  the  reader  into 
the  life  of  die  geisha  as  an  artist  of  conversation, 
music,  and  dance." 

To  Kill  a  Mockingbird,  Harper  Lee —  "A  story, 
told  through  the  eyes  of  a  child,  reveals  much 
about  human  nature  through  die  characters  in 
this  small  southern  town." 

Snow  Falling  on  Cedars,  David  Guterson — "A 
story  of  a  murder  dial — but  really  the  story  of  a 
quest  for  trudi." 

The  Anna  Papers,  Ellen  Gilchrist — "The  char- 
acter of  Anna  Hand  appears  in  several  stories  by 
Ellen  Gilchrist.  The  character  is  a  writer  who 
lives  life  in  extremes." 

A  Yellow  Raft  in  Blue  Water,  Michael  Dorris — 
"A  saga  of  three  generations  of  Native  American 
women — a  touching  story  of  their  lives." 

A  Prayer  for  Oioen  Meany,  John  Irving — 
"Owen  Meany  is  such  a  memorable  charac- 
ter. It  is  a  moving,  heartbreaking,  and  unfor- 
gettable story." 

The  PuU  of  the  Moon,  Elizabeth  Berg — "The 
story  of  a  grown  woman  who  follows  'the  pull  <  >f 
die  moon'  in  order  to  discover  herself." 

The  God  of  Small  Things,  Arundhati  Roy — "A 
beautifully  written  novel — the  power  of  her 
writing  and  use  of  language  is  wonderful." 

East  ofEden, John  Steinbeck — "A  novel  I  find 
powerful — die  struggle  between  good  and  evil." 

The  English  Patient,  Michael  Ondaatje — 
"While  a  bit  confusing  as  four  lives  are  inter- 
twined, this  is  a  romance  novel  full  of  suspense." 

Other  favorites: 

A  Widow  For  One  Year,  John  Irving 

The  Per/eel  Storm,  Sebastian  [linger 

The  Pilots  Wife,  Anita  Shreve 

Tall;  lie/ore  Sleep,  Elizabeth  Berg 

Tie  Down  in  Darkness, 

William  Styron      , 

A  Lesson  Before 

Dying,  Emest 

Gaines  ■ 


The  Quiet  Revolution 
How  Teaching  is  Changing 
atSewanee 

There  is  an  old  Doonesbury  cartoon  of  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  head  of  a  class.  From  his 
mouth  float  die  words  "knowledge  given." 
As  the  students  bend  over  dieir  notebooks  witii 
pens  in  hand,  over  dieir  heads  are  die  words 
"knowledge  received."  For  man}',  that  is  what  col- 
lege is  like — professors  lecture  and  students  tike 
notes. 

Faculty  members  at  Sewanee  have  been 
using  creative  teaching  methods  for  years,  but 
what  has  happened  in  die  last  decade  is  what  his- 
toiy  Professor  John  Willis  calls  "the  quiet  revolu- 
tion." Willis,  who  becomes  the  director  of  the 
Center  for  Teaching  as  Professor  Sherwood 
Ebey  retires,  says  professors,  young  and  not-so- 
young,  are  now  conscious  of  die  fact  diat  stu- 
dents leam  in  different  ways. 

"The  counseling  service  and  the  Center  for 
Teaching  supported  a  survey  of  student  learn- 
ing stvles  a  few  years  ago,"  says  Willis.  "We  found 
that  a  large  number  of  Sewanee  students  are 
experiential  learners.  They  leam  from  doing. 
Most  of  our  faculty  are  not  experiential  learners. 
They  learn  conceptually.  So  we  have  one  type  of 
learner  teaching  another  type  of  learner.  The 
quiet  revolution  has  been  in  the  way  that  pro- 
fessors are  redesigning  their  courses,  dieir 
approach,  their  techniques — not  only  to  satisfy 
their  need  to  get  across  the  concepts,  but  also  to 
help  a  student  hook  in  to  what  they  are  learn- 
ing." 

Making  those  connections  was  the  goal  of  the 
center  when  it  began  almost  five  years  ago.  Vice 
Chancellor  Williamson  tapped  Professor 
Sherwood  Ebey  to  create  a  place  where  profes- 
sors could  develop  their  skills.  "The  introduction 
of  technology  was  probably  die  most  important 
theme  for  die  rice  chancellor,"  says  Ebey.  "I  was 
associated  with  technology,  so  I  was  veiy  com- 
fortable witii  diat  part  of  die  vice  chancellor's 
goals." 

Ebey  and  university  colleagues  applied  for  a 
Mellon  Foundation  grant,  and  used  die  award  to 
create  the  Instruction  Technology  Workshop, 
now  led  by  Vicki  Sells-Lewallen.  Faculty  mem- 
bers can  get  assistance  widi  web  projects,  soft- 
ware development,  and  other  technological 
aspects  of  teaching  from  the  workshop. 

Willis  was  one  of  the  people  who  took 
advantage  of  the  center's  support  for  technol- 
ogy initiatives.  "I  was  looking  for  a  way  to  teach 
the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  course  dif- 
ferently," he  says.  "Eventually,  I  split  it  into  two 
classes  and  created  websites  full  of  primary 
documents  for  each.  That  work  was  supported 
by  the  Center  with  interns  who  helped  with 
the  websites." 

These  and  odier  successes  have  brought  the 
center's  resources  to  die  attention  of  die  majori- 
tv  of  faculty  members.  "Last  year,  about  sixty  per- 
cent of  faculty  members  participated  in  some 


aspect  of  die  Center  for  Teaching,"  says  Ebev.  He 
has  done  everything  from  leading  lunchtime  dis- 
cussions to  joining  die  new  faculty  orientation 
schedule.  The  center  also  awards  grants  to  facul- 
ty members  seeking  to  research  teaching  meth- 
ods, develop  new  courses,  or  uy  something  new 
in  die  classroom. 

The  center  has  also  been  involved  in  a  num- 
ber of  interdisciplinary  ventures  including 
Writing  Across  die  Curriculum,  die  four-course 
Humanities  sequence,  and  the  Environmental 
Studies  program.  "By  offering  students  a  variety 
of  different  perspectives  on  a  problem,  situation, 
or  technique,  interdisciplinary  programs  more 
frilly  educate  everyone  involved,"  says  Willis. 
"Students  have  a  better  context  for  learning,  fac- 
ulty find  the  additional  perspectives  rewarding, 
and  the  university's  goal  of  a  shared  community 
is  made  manifest  in  tangible  ways." 

The  summer  grants  for  the  Center  for 
Teaching  include: 

•  die  exhibition  brochure  for  Mastaba,  die 
University  Gallery's  fall  exhibit  by  Professor 
Edward  Carlos 

•  die  acquisition,  documentation,  testing, 
and  implementation  of  algoritiim  visualization 
software  for  classes  ranging  from  basic  program- 
ming to  advanced  studies  of  multithreaded 
|)io<  esses  and  parallelism  for  <  omputer  science 
professors  Parrish,  l^ankewicz,  and  Clarkson 

•  Professor  Richard  O'Connor's  new 
research  seminar  in  anthropology,  "Identity, 
Indulgence,  and  Discipline"  which  explores 
contemporary  cultural  dimensions  of  substance 
abuse  and  substance  denial,  widi  innovative  ped- 
agogy emphasizing  student  investigation  and 
analysis 

•  Department  of  Forestry  and  Geology 
Professor  Steve  Shaver's  course  on  teaching  widi 
geographic  information  systems  (GIS),  in  con- 
junction with  the  next  meeting  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  America 

•  Professor  Torreano's  nip  to  study  the 
Harvard  and  Yale  forests  during  diis  year's  annu- 
al Society  of  American  Foresters'  Silviculture 
Instructor's  Workshop 

•  a  new  local  project  by  Professors  Ken  Smidi 
and  Scott  Torreano  of  die  Department  of 
Foresuy  and  Geology  to  develop  effluent  area 
soil  data  sets  from  die  Sewanee  Utility  District's 
wastewater  forest.  This  data  will  be  used  by  stu- 
dents in  dieir  soils  course  during  die  Advent 
semester,  and  is  a  first  step  in  using  die  SLID  for- 
est as  an  ecological  teaching  and  research  site  fer- 
tile university 

•  Doug  Williams's  attendance  at  a  seminar 
at  Pace  University  later  which  will  examine 
new  ways  to  employ  disciplined-based  cases 
and  classroom  research  to  improve  learning 
and  teaching  ■ 
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Seminaries,  like  other  schools  and  institutions  in  gener- 
al, go  through  stages  of  development.  Those  stages  are 
a  little  more  complicated  than  just  rise  and  fall,  good 
and  bad.  The  first  stage  is,  of  course,  the  founding  of  the 
seminary  or  a  "re-founding"  after  a  time  of  trauma  or 
upheaval.  Then  there  is  a  period  of  slow  growth  and  con- 
solidation, of  stability.  When  that  stage  reaches  a  certain 
level  of  success,  then  it  is  possible  to  aspire  further.  What 
could  vou  be?  At  Sewanee,  thanks  to  good  work  by  the  fac- 
ulty and  staff,  guidance  and  support  from  the  administra- 
tion and  governing  boards,  confidence  in  us  from  die 
owning  dioceses  and  die  Church  generally,  and  a  great 
group  of  students  and  families,  we  think  we  have  reached 
drat  stage.  Now  we  want  to  spend  time,  effort,  conversa- 
tion, and  consultation  over  the  next  year  or  more  to 
achieve  something  really  special.  It  is  important  tiiat  we  do 
diis  now  from  strength.  Right  now  we  have  die  grace  of 
high  numbers,  good  resources  (althx  >ugh  never  enough  to 
accomplish  all  we  want ) ,  a  beautiful  new  chapel,  and  good 
morale  which  allows  us  to  engage  in  a  time  of  envisioning 
what  and  who  God  wants  us  to  be  in  order  to  serve  die 
Gospel  and  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  even  better. 

When  one  thinks  of  true  excellence,  one  often  thinks 
of  earlier  models.  If  I  may  be  forgiven  analogies  from  fields 
of  my  own  interests:  the  New  York  Yankees  of  Mantle, 
Maris,  and  Stengel;  the  Boston  Celtics  of  Cousy,  Russell, 
and  Auerbach;  die  Chicago  Bulls  of  Jordan,  Pippen,  and 
Jackson;  the  Metropolitan  Opera  of  Te  Kanawa,  Domingo, 
and  Levine.  For  theological  education,  I  may  think  of  die 
great  cathedral  schools  of  twelfth  cenUny  France,  the 
University  of  Paris  in  the  age  of  Aquinas  and  Bonaventura, 
die  Oxford  of  Newman,  Pusey,  Keble,  and  Gore  (die 
model  diat  at  least  in  part  inspired  William  Porcher 
DuBose,  if  not  all  of  the  founding  bishops,  for  Sewanee). 

In  modern  times,  there  was  Union  Theological 
Seminary  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Paul  Tillich,  and  Henry 
Sloane  Coffin  in  the  1930s-40s;  Nashotah  House  in  die 
1960s  (which,  through  Terry  Holmes  leadership,  had 
some  influence  on  an  earlier  Sewanee);  and,  perhaps  the 
most  storied  place  of  all,  die  German  "pastors'  seminary'' 
at  Finkenwalde  under  the  leadership  of  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer  in  die  1930s.  Theologically  and  institutionally, 
these  were  very  different  places,  but  tiiey  shared  a  vision, 
an  excitement,  a  sense  of  both  preserving  something  vital 
and  advancing  die  cause  of  the  Kingdom.  Union  brought 
the  "real  world"  of  the  depression,  war,  ideology,  and  racial 
and  gender  issues  into  die  classroom,  chapel,  and  cur- 
riculum. Nashotah,  while  open  to  the  intellectual  currents 
of  die  '60s,  fried  to  preserve  a  vibrant  Cadiolic  tradition 
when  iconoclasm  toward  die  past  was  the  rage  of  the  day. 
Finkenwalde  tried  to  be  a  faithful  Christian  community 
and  to  form  pastors  who  would  lead  such  communities  in 
the  culture  diat  was  allowing  the  Nazis  to  flourish  and  Jews 
to  be  persecuted  even  unto  death.  These  seminaries  were 
Urily  Christian  institutions  because  all  who  were  involved 
would  not  let  them  be  odierwise.  They  were  not  always 
harmonious,  nor  could  dieir  special  qualities  be  perma- 
nendy  sustained.  Events,  theological  differences,  person- 
nel deaths  and  departures  sent  each  of  these  seminaries 
into  extinction  or  into  other  cycles  of  decline  and  devel- 
opment. At  Union,  the  two  ethics  professors  (of  which 


Niebuhr  was  by  far  die  more  evangelical  and  conservative) 
look  diametrically  opposing  positions  on  central  ques- 
tions. Each  notably  attracted  and  repelled  students,  who 
also  clashed  widi  each  other  in  various  settings.  At 
Finkenwalde,  Bonhoeffer's  pacifism  confronted  the 
German  patriotism  of  a  majority  of  die  faculty  and  stu- 
dents. And  die  emergence  of  Karl  Barth's  dieology  con- 
flicted both  of  these  Protestant  seminaries. 

Sewanee  does  not  aspire  to  replicate  any  of  diese 
"ideals."  These  are  different  times  in  die  Church  and  the 
world,  and  we  have  our  own  place  in  them.  But  diere  are 
some  lessons  to  guide  our  goal-setting  and  strategic  plan- 
ning: the  sense  diat  diere  is  a  catholicity  of  Christian 
thought,  worship,  and  practice  diat  we  have  been  blessed 
to  receive  and  entrusted  to  pass  on  to  parishes,  dioceses, 
and  seminarians  of  the  present  and  future;  that  theological 
and  social  insights  continue  and  diat  we  have  a  Christian 
duty  to  do  our  part  to  think,  study,  write,  teach,  and  live 
Christianity  to  die  best  of  our  God-given  vocations  and  abil- 
ities; diat  we  have  a  supreme  duty  to  model  Christian  rela- 
tionships and  community  as  a  proper  and  powerful  wimess 
in  Sewanee,  in  the  surrounding  cities  and  counties,  in  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  in  die  world.  As  Vice  Chancellor 
Williamson  wisely  said  to  an  in-coming  class  of  seminarians, 
"If  you  can't  live  Christian  lives  here,  where  the  institution- 
al environment  and  every  resource  supports  you,  how  can 
you  hope  to  live  it  later  when  you  leave  here?" 

We  inevitably  disappoint  ourselves  and  others  (and 
probably  God,  although  by  this  time  I  suspect  God  expects 
it  of  us  sinners)  when  we  aspire  to  be  daily  and  consistently 
faithful.  I  have  been  associated,  as  student,  teacher,  and 
dean,  with  five  seminaries  (and  know  many  more),  and 
they  have  all  disillusioned  me,  as  I  no  doubt  have  at  times 
disillusioned  them.  More  than  one  student  has  sat  sadly  in 
my  office  lamenting  diat  die  seminary  and  the  Church  are 
not  die  Christian  communities  he  or  she  had  expected  and 
hoped  for.  Such  disillusionment,  even  when  it  is  naive  and 
needs  growing  out  of,  touches  me  deeply.  Sewanee  edu- 
cates, trains,  and  forms  excellent  clergy;  we  write  useful 
books  and  treatises;  we  develop  wonderful  programs  for 
the  further  Christian  education  of  laity  and  die  ordained. 
That  is  our  job,  and  we  do  it  well.  But  we  aspire  to  even 
more.  In  the  famous  words  of  diat  difficult  friend  of 
Archbishop  William  Temple's,  Sir  Winston  Churchill:  "The 
first  duty  of  a  university  is  to  teach  wisdom  not  trade,  char- 
acter not  technicalities.  .  .  .  People  study  at  universities  to 
achieve  knowledge,  not  to  leam  a  trade.  We  must  leam  to 
support  ourselves,  but  we  must  also  learn  how  to  live."  At 
die  seminary,  we  must,  of  course,  teach  all  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  skills  that  fuUire  clergy  and  lay  leaders 
need,  but  more  importantly  we  must  teach  those  same  peo- 
ple how  to  live  as  Christians  by  modeling — individually  and 
together  as  an  instimtion — what  it  means  to  be  Christians 
in  today's  Church  and  world. 

I  intend  to  have  much  more  to  say  on  this  subject.  I 
have  asked  the  faculty  and  students  to  contribute  dieir 
own  visions.  Bonhoeffer  wrote  a  wonderful  little  book  on 
his  experiences,  Life  Together,  which  says  even  in  its  title  that 
it  must  be  the  common  aspiration  of  us  all,  whatever  our 
duties  in  this  place,  to  be  Christians  together.  Please  cele- 
brate our  accomplishments  with  us  and  pray  for  us  as  we 
continue  to  grow  into  the  future.  ■ 

— The  Very  Rev'd  Dr.  Gtiv  Fitch  Lytle  III 
Dean,  School  of  Theology 
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Women's  Basketball 


Bulkeley 


Chi  ni  1 1  his 


led  the 


The  University  of  the  South 
women's  basketball  team  cele- 
brated twenty-five  years  of  col- 
lege hoops  action  widi  the  best  bas- 
ketball campaign  in  school  history. 
The  numbers  tell  die  story. 

Under  coach  Richard  Barron, 
the  1999-2000  squad  set  a  school 
record  for  wins  in  a  season  (20) 
ranked  as  high  as  No.  22  in  the 
nation,  led  the  country  in  scoring 
(86.0  ppg)  and  in  3-point  field 
goals  per  game  (7.7). 

Individually,    senior   forward 
Jen    Bulkeley   and    sophomore 
guard      Michelle      Chambers 
earned  All-American   honors, 
,      while  Bulkeley  was  Southern 
Collegiate   Athletic    Confer- 
ence Player  of  the  Year  and  Chamber? 
SCAC  in  scoring  ( 1 7.8  ppg) . 
Bulkeley  was  the  nation's  best  shooter  (Div.  Ill) 
from  the  field  (66.7%)  and  was  named  to  All-American 
teams   by   Dili   News,   d3hoops,    Kodak/      Women's 
Basketball     Coaches     Association,     and     Columbus 
Multimedia.  The  Galesburg,  111.,  native  played  in   100 
straight   college    games   and   finished    her   career   as 
Sewanee's  No.  4  scorer  (1,302)  and  No.  4  rebounder 
(700). 

Men's  Basketball 

The  seventy-fifth  edition  of  men's  basketball  at 
Sewanee  under  head  coach  Joe  Thoni  and 
assistant  coach  Joe  Underwood  was  high- 
lighted    by    three     wins     against     Southern 
Collegiate  Athletic   Conference   rivals,   Rose- 
Hulman,  DePauw  and  Rhodes. 

After    struggling    in    November    and 

December,    Sewanee    celebrated    the    new 

millennium    with    back-to-back    upsets    of 

defending  SCAC  champion  and  No.  38  Rose- 

Hulman,  63-53,  and  No.  16  DePauw,  64-58,  on 

New  Year's  weekend. 

On  January  1,  freshman  center  Jonathan  Jarrett 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  rang  in  the  new  year  with  six- 
teen points  and  five  rebounds  in  the  win  against 
Rose-Hulman.  Two  days  later,  Nashville  native  Ian 
Scott  was  the  hero  as  he  tallied  fifteen  points  and  four 
ebounds  to  lead  die  Tigers  against  DePauw. 

Sewanee  repeated  a  twin  bill  sweep  the  first  week- 
end in  February,  edging  Oglethoipe,   72-61,  and 
Millsaps,  65-61,  both  at  home.  Jarrett  led  die  offensive 
attack  with  eighteen  and  twenty-five  points,  respectively. 
For  die  first  time  since  1994,  Sewanee  defeated 
Rhodes  in  Memphis,  72-65,  as  Scott  led  the  charge 
with  nineteen  points  anbd  nine  rebounds.  The  men 
finished  die  season  6-18  overall. 
In  post-season  balloting,  Jarrett  was  selected  as  die 
inaugural  first  year  Player-of-die-Year,  averaging  14.5 


points  and  5.9  rebounds.  He  also  was  voted  to  the  All- 
SC  AC  honorable  mention  team  along  widi  teammate  and 
senior  captain  Tim  Truitt 

Finishing  high  in  several  SCAC  statistical  categories, 
Jarrett  was  No.  2  in  blocked  shots  per  game  ( 1 .6)  and  field 
goal  percentage  (58%),  No.  4  in  field  goals  made  per 
game  (6.0),  No.  5  in  rebounds  (5.9),  and  No.  6  in  scoring 
( 14.5) .  Scott  was  No.  1 7  in  scoring  at  1 1 .6  points  per  game. 

Truitt  played  in  100  consecutive  college  games  in  his 
four-year  career  at  Sewanee  and  averaged  nine  points  and 
four  rebounds  per  game  as  a  senior. 


Swimming  &  Diving 


Maggard 


Salazc 


Led  by  four  All-Americans — 
sophomore  JH  Chapman  (100 
butterfly  and  100  freestyle), 
senior  Charles  Seymour  (50 
freestyle),  junior  Keith  Salazar  (200 
butterfly),  and  freshman  Mike 
Maggard  (100  breast  stroke) — 
Sewanee  had  an  incredible  1999- 
2000  swimming  and  diving  season. 

In  the  Southern  Collegiate 
Athletic  Conference  meet  under 
die  direction  of  head  coach  Max 
Obermiller  and  assistant  coach  Kelly 
Peters,  die  women's  team  took  run- 
nerup  honors,  while  die  men  placed 
third. 

The  women's  team  was  8-2  for 
the  season,  won  the  Washington 
University  Invitational,  placed  4tli  at 
die  UALR  Invitational  and  finished 
thirty-fourth  in  die  NCAA  Division 
III  national  meet. 

The  men's  team  also  finished 
thirty-fourth  in  the  NCAA  meet, 
placed  second  at  the  Washington 
University  Invitational  and  fifth  at 
die  UALR  Invitational  and  had  a  64 
dual  record. 

Overall,  Sewanee  swimmers  won 
thirteen  events  at  the  SCAC 
Championships,  set  six  SCAC]  meet 
records  and  established  sixteen  new 
school  times. 

Nineteen  swimmers  were  named 
to  the  All-SCAC  team,  seventeen 
made  NCAA  "A"  or  "B"  cuts,  while 
Chapman  was  named  SCAC  Female 
Swimmer  of  die  Year  and  Salazar 
was  die  SCAC  Men's  Highpoint 
Award  Winner. 

New  school  record  holders  are  Chapman  (100  freestyle, 
200  individual  medley,  100  butterfly),  Dana  Woods  (400 
individual  medley),  Sara  Atchinson,  Rebecca  Savitz,  and 
Hester  Wagner  and  Chapman  (200  and  400  freestyle 
relays),  Seymour  (50  and  100  freestyle,  100  and  200  back- 
stroke), Jesse  Emerson  (500  freestyle),  Mike  Maggard  (100 
and  200  breast  stroke),  Salazar  (200  individual  medley  and 
200  butterfly),  and  Seymour,  Maggard,  Salazar,  and  Ryan 
Bouldin  (400  medley  relay).  ■ 

Sewanee/Summer  2000 
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ALUMNI 


Good-bye,  Yogi 


Herbert  "yogi"  Anderson,  executive  director  of 
alumni  relations  and  C'72,  accepted  a  position  as 
the  director  of  summer  programs  at  the  Baylor  School 
in  Chattanooga.  Anderson,  who  has  been  commut- 
ing to  Sewanee  from  Chattanooga  for  ten  years,  has 
been  a  much  beloved  presence  at  Sewanee  as  a  stu- 
dent, coach,  and  alumni  contact.  As  one  of  his  last 
official  duties,  he  addressed  the  class  of  2000  at  the 


I  Se 


■Dim 


annual  oentoi 

Sewanee  is  steeped  in  traditions  and  the 
Andersons  have  one,  which  was  started  hy 
my  wife  Joli  several  years  ago.  Each  night 
before  dinner  we  go  around  the  table  and  are 
thankful  for  whatever  blessings  we  want. 
Share  with  me  the  good  life  and  be  thankful. 
I  am  thankful  for  our  Sewanee  angels, 
which  guide  and  guard  us  on  our  journeys  off 
the  Domain. 

I  am  thankful  for  the  Fog,  and  those  cold 


February  evenings  when  we  have  no  sense  of 
place  yet  we  know  we  are  safe. 

I  am  thankful  for  comps;  the  confidence 
each  of  us  gained  by  passing  a  comprehensive 


examination  in  our  majors. 

I  am  thankful  for  our  athletic  program 
which  gives  us  a  chance  to  compete  but  not 
be  consumed....  a  chance  to  excel  yet  still  to 
enjoy. 

I  am  thankful  for  the  beauty  of  the  spring 
in  Abbo's  Alley.  Each  new  blossom  brightens 
our  days. 

I  am  thankful  that  strangers  still  greet  each 
other  on  the  street  and  professors  still  know 
their  students  outside  of  the  classroom. 

I  am  thankful  for  the  fun  and  excitement 
as  well  as  the  silliness  that  happens  each  party 
weekend. 

I  am  thankful  most  of  all  for  us.  Each  and 
every  one  of  you  and  the  over  1 1,000  people 
who  proudly  call  themselves  Sewanee  alumni. 
We  all  share  a  common  bond,  this  delightful 
place  we  call  the  Mountain,  no  one  can  take 
it  away  from  us.  We  share  the  essence  of 
Sewanee  that  is  its  people,  our  friends;  special 
relationships  are  the  marrow  of  the  place.  It  is 
spiritual,  it  is  unique  and  it  is  Sewanee.  ■ 


This  past  May  14th  marked  the  depar- 
ture of  our  beloved  Alumni  Director, 
Yogi  Anderson.  Yogi  served  as  our 
Alumni  Director  for  fourteen  years.  During 
that  tenure,  how  many  social  functions  did 
he  host?  How  many  inquiries  did  he  field 
from  alumni?  Over  how  many  senior  ban- 
quets did  he  preside?  On  behalf  of  how 
many  legacies  did  he  intercede  at  the 
Admissions  Office?  You  get  the  picture. 
Coundess.  And  each  and  every  time  Yogi  did 
so  with  unbounded  enthusiasm,  genuine 
concern  and  astute  political  acumen.  More 
often  than  not,  his  efforts  resulted  favorably 
for  the  alumni  who  made  the  request. 
Regardless  of  the  outcome,  we  alumni 
always  sensed  that  our  requests  received 
Yogi's  best  efforts  and  were  afforded  a  full 
hearing  by  the  decision  makers. 

We  owe  Yogi  a  huge  debt  of  gratitude  for 
his  unfailing  service  for  the  past  fourteen 
years.  To  use  a  familiar  phrase  in  a  slightly 
different  context,  Sewanee  has  been 
blessed  with  a  "never  failing  succession"  of 
individuals  who  have  labored  diligently  and 
effectively  for  the  university.  Yogi  certainly 
belongs  in  that  group.  It  is  at  times  like 
these  that  I  have  a  twinge  of  regret  that  I 
was  not  an  English  major  so  that  I  could 
more  eloquently  express  our  admiration  of 
and  gratitude  for  Yogi  and  his  cheerful  serv- 
ice as  Alumni  Director.  Yogi,  on  behalf  of  all 
alumni,  let  me  simply  say,  "well  done  and 
thank  you!" 

—Thomas  S.  Rue  C'68 
President  of  Associated  Alumni 


1  think  that  the  first  time  I  became  aware  of 
Yogi's  appeal  was  in  my  Medieval  Drama 
class  when  we  were  studying  the  Chester 
Deluge  play  and  he  was  reading  the  part  of 
Noah  Uxor.  In  the  play,  Noah  having  quite 
hard  enough  time  getting  the  animals  on 
board  the  Ark,  finds  his  wife  digging  in  her 
heels  and  absolutely  refusing  to  budge  from 
land.  She  is  yelling  and  flailing  out  with  her 
cudgel  at  her  sons  who  are  trying  to  drag  their 
stubborn  mother  onto  the  boat  After  some 
time  of  screams,  curses,  and  blows,  they  man- 
age to  subdue  her  and  cany  her  up  the  gang- 
way. Needless  to  say,  she  is  not  a  happy  passen- 
ger and  everyone  is  more  than  happy  when 
the  dove  returns  with  its  beak  full  of  olive 
leaves.  Well,  Yogi  read  with  such  bravura  and 
panache  that  the  whole  class  cheered  for 
more.  It  was  then  that  I  knew  we  would  be  last- 
ing friends.  Later  I  was  very  pleased  indeed  to 
be  asked  to  visit  Sewanee  Clubs  around  the 
country  with  him  and,  as  they  say  in  the  Navy, 
show  the  flag.  In  all  our  travels  from  Florida  to 
New  York  to  California  I  never  found  him  out 
of  sorts  or  unpleasant  about  any  of  our  travel- 
ling conditions.  He  is  a  man  of  infinite  good 
nature  and  bottomless  patience.  I  shall  miss 
him  on  the  Mountain,  but  I  will  always  have 
the  wonderful  memory  of  his  good  company. 

— William  T  Cocke  HI 
Professor  of  English  emeritus 

1  think  of  Yogi  at  the  many  types  of  func- 
tions he  attended.  Be  it  a  fundraiser,  cock- 
tail party,  sports  event  or  alumni  volunteer 
meeting,  his  presence  at  any  function  was 


marked  by  a  huge  grin,  a  cheerful  greeting 
and  a  hug.  Then  followed  a  guarantee  that 
he  could  provide  news  of  any  alumnus  you 
inquired  about.  He  would  arrive  bearing 
gifts  — caps,  cups,  bags — spreading  Sewanee 
cheer  throughout  the  function,  making  sure 
that  no  one  left  without  a  token  and  a  sense 
that  they  were  once  again  reconnected  with 
Sewanee  somehow. 

His  gentle  self-effacing  manner  warmed 
the  crowd.  Never  more  apparent  than  when 
he  spoke  to  an  audience,  with  a  minor 
degree  of  discomfort,  and  with  warmth  and 
humor,  Yogi  spread  the  good  news  of 
Sewanee  in  its  past  stories  and  present  suc- 
cesses. His  engaging  personality  and  his  love 
of  his  alma  mater  was  the  driving  force 
behind  his  success  as  Alumni  Director. 

I  forget  sometimes  that  Yogi  and  I  did  not 
actually  attend  Sewanee  at  the  same  time.  He 
is  such  an  old  friend;  it  feels  as  if  our  lives  go 
back  together  farther  than  the  14  years  I  have 
actually  known  him.  I  have  seen  the  same 
response  elicited  from  gendemen  old 
enough  to  be  his  father.  Whether  it  was  a 
function  of  his  job  or  the  gift  of  his  personal- 
ity Yogi  bridged  the  past  and  present,  drew  in 
alumni  young  and  old,  and  wove  us  together. 

Speaking  ofYogi  in  the  past  tense  is  uncom- 
fortable; his  salaried  work  for  Sewanee  may  be 
ended  but  he  will  continue  to  be  a  vocal  and 
active  ambassador  for  his  Alma  Mater.  And  I 
look  forward  to  seeing  him  carry  his  class  ban- 
ner in  the  Homecoming  parade  in  2002!  B 

— Lisa  McDonough  Howick,  C'81 
Former  President  of  Associated  Alumni 
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Cunningham 


Joel  Cunningham  first  walked  across  the 
Sewanee  campus  when  he  was  eight  years  old 
and  his  family  drove  from  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee,  to  take  his  older  brother,  Bert,  to 
college. 
Beginning  July  1,  Dr.  Joel  L.  Cunningham 
will  walk  across  campus  as  the  fifteenth  vice 
chancellor  and  president  of  the  University  of 
the  South.  President  of  Susquehanna  University  in 
Selinsgrove,  Pennsylvania,  for  sixteen  years,  he  and  his  wife, 
Dr.  Trudy  Bender  Cunningham,  associate  dean  of  engineer- 
ing at  Bucknell  University  in  nearby  Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  will  move  to  Sewanee  this  summer  to  begin 
their  new  challenge  and,  in  a  sense,  return  to  their  roots. 

'Joel  is  an  unusual  fellow,"  says  Larry  Isaacs,  a  1943  graduate 
of  Susquehanna  and  a  member  of  die  board  of  directors  for  33 
years.  "Both  he  and  Trudy  have  great  depdi  of  insight.  When  you 
stop  and  diink  about  it,  bodi  have  a  mathematical  background, 
see  diings  quickly,  and  logically.  They  were  able  to  build  up  a 
Uemendous  relationship  with  the  Susquehanna  family — all  the 


residences:  Pine  Lawn,  where  diey  have  lived  the  last  sixteen 
of  tiieir  twenty-one  years  at  Susquehanna;  their  seventy-three- 
acre  farm  and  personal  home  about  halfway  between  the 
Susquehanna  and  Bucknell  campuses,  and  a  small  apartment 
in  New  York  City,  to  which  they  escape  to  delight  in  New  York 
theater  and  arts. 

Soon  the  Sewanee  community  will  get  used  to  seeing  the 
new  couple  on  campus  jogging  in  the  early  morning,  eating 
meals  with  students,  meeting  with  staff  and  faculty,  engaging 
with  townspeople,  worshipping  at  All  Saints',  and  welcoming 
students  to  Clement  Chen  Hall  as  they  make  it  dieir  own. 

"These  are  people  with  Uemendous  energy,  passion  for  life, 
learning,  and  the  pursuits  of  academia,"  says  Dr.  Phil  Winger, 
executive  assistant  to  the  president  at  Susquehanna.  "Joel's 
stamina  and  patience  are  phenomenal,"  says  Winger.  "His 
pace  would  kill  a  lesser  person.  You  folks  are  really  fortunate 
to  be  getting  them.  And  I  admire  Trudy  and  Joel  greatly  for 
having  the  courage  to  follow  this  calling." 

He  notes  Cunningham  works  closely  with  faculty,  the  aca- 
demic vice  president,  and  deans,  and  counts  on  the  universi- 
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way  from  the  students  and  physical  plant  workers  to  die  board 
members  and  biggest  contributors  and  greatest  benefactors. 
He's  someone  who  is  willing  to  dig  into  tilings  until  he's  satisfied 
and  has  die  knowledge  to  make  die  right  decision." 

And  there  is  no  question  that  Sewanee 's  Board  of  Trustees 
has  made  the  right  decision  in  unanimously  choosing 
Cunningham  as  the  next  vice  chancellor,  says  Jeny  Adams, 
chair  of  Sewanee 's  Board  of  Regents  and  a  member  of  die 
search  committee.  "Joel  Cunningham  is  an  experienced 
leader  in  higher  education.  His 

experiences  at  Susquehanna  BY  SARAH  T  M  OO  R  E 
University  have  high  relevance  to 
Sewanee.  Once  you  meet  him, 
you  understand  his  success  has 
come  through  his  ability  to  build 
consensus,  communicate  his 
vision,  and  work  through  otiiers." 


MATH  WAKE-UP  CALL 


THE  MOVE 

In  July,  the  fifty-six-year-old 
Cunningham  will  move  with  his 
wife,  Trudy,  from  Pine  Lawn,  the 
brick,  Georgian-style  president's 
home  on  University  Avenue  in 
Selinsgrove,  to  Clement  Chen 
Hall,  the  8,500-square-foot  Ten- 
nessee sandstone  vice  chancellor's 
residence  on  University  Avenue  in 
Sewanee.  They  will  gather  up 
belongings  scattered  among  diree 


"I  enjoy  knowing  students,  am  fed  by  them,  and  reward- 
ed by  the  chance  to  work  with  them,"  says  Sewanee's  new 
vice  chancellor,  Joel  Cunningham. 

For  twenty  years  at  Susquehanna  University, 
Cunningham  met  with  several  dozen  students  to  read  and 
discuss  books.  In  most  of  those  years  he  and  Trudy 
Cunningham  took  sophomores  and  juniors  to  New  York  City 
to  attend  plays  and  tour  museums. 

A  professor  of  mathematics,  Cunningham  often  taught  at 
8  a. m  This  was  not  a  popular  hour,  he  notes.  One  student, 
who  missed  several  classes  in  a  row,  found  the  president 
standing  next  to  his  bed  in  a  dorm  one  morning  suggesting 
quietly  that  he  might  find  it  helpful  to  come  to  class.  He 
missed  no  more  sessions. 

Cunningham  hopes  he  will  have  the  chance  to  "follow  in 
the  Sewanee  tradition"  as  vice  chancellor  and  teach. 


ty  council  to  advise  him  on  matters  of  planning  and  policy. 
"On  the  budget,  he  always  points  towards  the  institution's  pri- 
orities— and  at  the  top  of  his  list  is  teaching  and  learning." 

Important,  too,  are  the  principles  that  guide  his  priorities. 
Dean  of  Students  Dorothy  Anderson  says,  "The  thing  I  have 
valued  the  most  about  Dr.  Cunningham  is  that  in  any  difficult 
student  crisis  or  situation  he's  said,  'Dottie,  do  the  right  thing.' 
Ethics  and  values  are  really  treasured." 

Trudy  Cunningham,  who  will  be  senior  consultant  for 

admissions  and  advising,  report- 
ing to  Dean  Larry  Jones  and 
working  widi  Dean  Tom  Kazee, 
Dean  Rob  Peaiigen,  and  Director 
of  Admission  Lee  Ann  Afton, 
conducts  herself  in  a  similar  way. 
"Having  Trudy  leave  is  like  having 
a  piece  wrenched  out  of  your 
heart,"  says  Joseph  Humphrey, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing at  Bucknell.  "She  is  one  of  the 
most  loving,  caring,  compassion- 
ate, highly  intelligent,  effective 
people  I  know.  She  has  the  Midas 
touch  in  your  heart." 


THE  STUDENT 
FACTOR 

Both  Cunninghams,  indeed, 
jump  in  with  both  feet  to  engage 
students.  One  way  Joel  Cunning- 
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ham  does  this  is  to  be  a  student  himself. 

At  age  fifty-one,  he  took  up  the  cello.  That  year,  in  the 
welcoming  speech  to  the  freshman  class  and  their  families 
at  Susquehanna's  opening  Convocation,  Cunningham 
talked  about  not  being  afraid  to  take  risks  and  being  a 
learner.  He  talked  about  his  experience  of  getting  a  cello, 
finding  a  teacher,  and  how  bad  he  was  at  it.  He  then  invit- 
ed his  teacher  to  come  on  stage  with  him  and  play  a  duet. 

"He  was  terrible!"  says  Dean  Anderson.  "But  it  was  won- 
derful— to  see  this  man,  very  serious,  with  his  teacher.  It  was  a 
wonderful  moment.  Incredible  and  extraordinarily  moving." 

Then,  five  years  later,  Cunningham  played  at  graduation. 
"He  did  a  remarkable  job,"  says  Susquehanna  senior  Luke 
Eddinger.  "It  shows  he's  human,  wants  to  keep  learning,  and 
is  interested  in  education." 

Cunningham  continues  to  deepen  his  learning  and  pas- 
sion for  music  through  summer  sessions  at  the  Apple  Hill 


Above:  Cunningham  took  up  the  cello  at  age  fifty-one.  He  played  with  the 
Susquehana  University  Orchestra.  Right:  Eight-year-old  Joel  with  brother 
Bert  at  Sewanee  in  1952. 


Chamber  Music  Center  in  East 
Sullivan,  New  Hampshire.  Two 
years  after  his  first  lessons,  he 
applied  to  be  a  student  at  the 
camp-like  center.  That  first  sum- 
mer, he  says  he  was  in  way  over 
his  head  as  one  of  a  few  adults 
among  talented  high  school 
musicians. 

"It  stretched  me  nearly  to  the 
point  of  breaking,"  he  admits. 
But  he  returned  for  a  second 
summer  and  loved  playing  sec- 
ond cello  in  Bach's  Fourth 
Brandenburg  Concerto,  with 
Trudy  cheering  him  on.  He  has 
been  back  each  of  the  last  two 
summers  and  now  is  a  member 
of  Apple  Hill's  board  of  directors. 
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FROM  BACH  TO  PETE  SEEGER 

In  the  summer  of  1998,  Joel  Cunningham  agreed  to  be 
interviewed  on  a  Pennsylvania  public  radio  show,  Desert 
Island  Discs.  The  program  asks  what  personal  item,  book, 
and  eight  CDs  the  guest  would  want  if  marooned  on  a 
desert  island.  Listeners  hear  the  interviewer  and  guest  dis- 
cuss the  selections,  then  hear  the  music.  Cunningham's 
answer  to  those  questions  were:  he  would  take  his  cello, 
The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with  the  Hymnal  ("for  solace 
and  music  to  play  on  my  cello"),  and  CDs  that  included  a 
toss-up  between  Bach's  Brandenburg  Concerto  and  his 
Mass  in  B  Minor. 

He  also  told  the  interviewer  that  Pete  Seeger's  "We 
Shall  Overcome,"  holds  special  meaning  for  him.  Hearing  it 
as  a  young  college  student  in  1962,  ignited  his  concern  for 
issues  of  values,  and  racial  and  social  justice.  Today  it 
continues  to  inspire  him  to  seek  equity  for  all  people.  Since 
1985  he  has  been  a  member  of  Campus  Compact,  a  nation- 
al project  for  student  public  service,  and  was  one  of  the 
four  founding  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Campus 
Compact.  Since  1992  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Society  for  Values  in  Higher  Education 
and  was  president  from  1995  to  1999. 


TURNING  TOWARD  SEWANEE 

After  sixteen  years  as  president  of  another  indepen- 
dent, religiously-affiliated  liberal  arts  college  (Susque- 
hanna is  aligned  with  the  Lutheran  Church),  how  will 
Cunningham  begin  his  work  at  Sewanee? 

Retiring  Vice  Chancellor  Sam  Williamson  and  his  staff 
have  mapped  out  a  path  for  the  university  in  the  strategic 
plan,  notes  Cunningham.  "The  plan's  goals  of  excellence, 
innovation,  and  compassionate  community  make  good 
sense  for  Sewanee,"  he  says.  "I  also  will  work  hard  to  con- 
tinue Sewanee's  goals  of  seeking  increased  national  recog- 
nition as  an  outstanding  liberal  arts  college,  being  the 
Episcopal  university  in  this  country,  while  continuing  to 
build  diversity." 

"The  most  important  asset  of  any  institution — but  partic- 
ularly a  strong,  liberal  arts  college  and  a  strong  graduate  the- 
ological school — is  its  people,"  Cunningham  adds.  "Finding 

the  best  way  to 
encourage  and 
support     indi- 
vidual    faculty 
and  staff  to  giow 
and  move  for- 
ward with  teach- 
ing and  scholar- 
ship  should  be 
our  highest  goal." 
A    university 
is  about  students 
more  than  any- 
thing   else,    he 
continues.  "It  is 
also  about  ideas, 
growth  of  faculty, 
and  scholarship. 
But,   more   than 
anything  else,  its 
essence  is  in  gath- 
ering, challenging,  and  supporting 
students.     The     people     most 
important  in  this  are  the  faculty 
and,  in  many  cases,  staff  mem- 
bers, who  are  teaching,  pushing, 
probing,       and       encouraging 
them." 

Cunningham  says  he  will 
spend  much  of  his  first  year  at 
Sewanee  getting  to  know  peo- 
ple, discerning  the  character  of 
the  place,  and  learning  more 
about  Sewanee's  place  in  higher 
education.  "My  sense  is  Sewanee 
is  headed  in  a  very  good  direc- 
tion. The  college  and  seminary 
are  fulfilling  their  mission  well." 
Clearly  the  financial  support 
of  alumni,  parents,  and  friends 
are  a  crucial  part  of  Sewanee's 
success.     Cunningham     recog- 
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nizes  the  need  for  successful  fundraising  and  has  come  to 
enjoy  working  in  the  development  program  at 
Susquehanna. 

"What  I  found  quite  quickly  was  that,  like  most  other 
aspects  of  life,  fundraising  is  a  lot  of  fun.  I  got  to  know 
some  wonderful  people  who  are  enthusiastic  about  the 
university  and  eager  to  learn  a  lot  about  its  success.  Most 
of  them  were  happy  to  consider  making  investments  in  the 
university,  and  developing  possibilities  for  them  to  consid- 
er provided  lots  of  opportunities  for  creative  reflection," 
he  says. 

There  were  times  when  people  said  yes  and  times  when 
people  said  no,  he  adds.  "But  in  both  cases  it  was  a  plea- 
sure to  get  to  know  prospective  donors,  to  work  with  them, 
and  to  find  out  what  they  might  like  to  do.  And  the  yes's 
were  great  and  the  no's  okay  as  well.  People  have  free 
choice  to  decide  where  to  put  their  wealth,  and  it's  a  spe- 
cial joy  when  one  decides  to  give  a  major  gift." 

"I  expect  much  of  the  same  joy  for  Sewanee  which  has 
a  wonderful  group  of  donors  and  friends  who  I  hope 
will  be  dear  colleagues  and  friends  as  well." 

THE  BIO  Th 

Joel   Cunningham  attended  Oak 
Ridge   High   School   and   left   for 
early  admission  to  the  University 
of     Chattanooga      (now      the 
University     of    Tennessee     at 
Chattanooga).    In    college    he 
was  president  of  the  student 
body,    active    in    Sigma    Chi 
Fraternity     (which    he    later 
served  as  international  presi- 
dent) ,     named     a     Woodrow 
Wilson    fellow,    and   graduated 
summa  cum  laude. 

"I  remember  as  a  junior  or 
senior  asking  the  provost  at  UC 
what  a  person  has  to  do  to  get 
into  a  job  like  his.  His  answer 
was,  'One,  don't  ever  admit  you 
want  it.  Two,  go  off  and  get  a 
respectable  doctorate,  become  a 
faculty  member,  be  a  depart- 
ment head,  and  wait  for  some- 
one to  recognize  that  you  might 
be  an  okay  dean.'" 

Following  their  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Chat- 
tanooga, Joel  and  Trudy  were 
married  and  drove  across  coun- 
try to  Cunningham's  fellowship 
position  at  the  University  of 
Oregon.  There  he  earned  a  mas- 
ter's and  doctoral  degree  in 
mathematics.  Trudy  taught  high 
school  math  while  earning  a 
master's  in  mathematics  at 
Oregon.  They  returned  to  the 
southeast  when  Joel  accepted  an 
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THREE  CAMPUSES,  A  DOZEN 
BOOKS,  AND  A  WEDDING 

The  Cunninghams  are  excited  about  coming  to  the 
University  of  the  South,  yet  this  spring's  pace  would  sideline 
many  a  person.  Not  only  have  they- been  in  Sewanee  fre- 
quently since  Joel  Cunningham's  selection  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  January,  but  also  they  are  juggling  three  campus 
calendars.  Trudy  Cunnigham  is  bringing  closure  to  twenty-one 
years  of  work  at  Bucknell  with  graduation  on  May  21.  They 
both  had  special  assignments  for  Susquehanna's  commence- 
ment on  May  14:  Trudy  gave  the  sermon  at  the  baccalaureate 
service  and  Joel  gave  the  commencement  address  for  the 
Class  of  2000.  At  the  same  time,  Susquehanna  bestowed  hon- 
orary doctoral  degrees  on  both.  In  spare  moments,  they  are 
reading  books  by  some  of  the  authors  who  will  teach  at  this 
year's  Sewanee  Summer  Writers'  Conference. 

After  seeing  an  ad  for  the  conference  in  the  New  York 
Times,  they,  daughters  Susan  and  Nancy,  and  Nancy's  fiance 
Eric  Wright,  (their  wedding  is  June  17)  dashed  to  a  Barnes 
and  Noble  on  New  York's  upper  west  side,  scoured  the 
shelves,  and  emerged  with  arms  full  of  books  by  authors  cited 
in  the  ad. 

"We're  enjoying  reading  as  many  as  we  can  before  we 
get  to  Sewanee  this  summer,"  the  Cunninghams  say. 


assistant  professorship  al  the  University  of  Kentucky,  a  posi- 
tion lie  held  from  1969-1974  and  where  he  first  met 
Sewanee's  Stephen  Puckette,  who  was  just  leaving 
Kentucky  to  become  dean  of  the  college  at  Sewanee  as  the 
Cunninghams  arrived.  While  there  Trudy  taught  at 
Midway  College.  In  1974,  Joel  returned  to  his  alma  mater 
in  Chattanooga  to  teach  and  serve  as  dean  of  continuing 
education.  It  was  there  that  he  was  selected  to  be  a  fellow 
in  the  American  Council  on  Education  and  work  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville  with  the  chancellor 
and  president,  which  encouraged  his  interest  in  senior 
administration. 

During  these  years  (1974-79) ,  Trudy  taught  mathematics 
at  the  Baylor  School  in  Chattanooga  and  earned  her  doc- 
torate in  mathematics  education  at  UT-Knoxville. 

In  1979,  Cunningham  was  appointed  vice  president  of 
academic    affairs    and    professor    of    mathematics    at 
Susquehanna.  The  couple  packed  up  their  two  daughters, 
Susan  and  Nancy,  ages  six  and  nine,  and  moved  to  central 
Pennsylvania.    That   year   Trudy   began    a   one-year 
replacement  assignment  teaching  mathemat- 
ics at  Bucknell.  It  turned  into  twenty-one 
years  at  the  institution  including  serv- 
ice as  acting  dean  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences and,  for  many  years,  associ- 
ate dean  of  engineering,  the  first 
woman  to  hold  such  a  position 
at  Bucknell. 

In  1984,  Joel  became  acting 
president  of  Susquehanna  at 
age  forty.  He  was  named  pres- 
ident a  year  later.  His  tenure 
saw  steady  growth  of  academic 
reputation       and       financial 
strength.       The       university's 
endowment  has  grown  to  more 
than  $94  million  from  $4  million. 
Nearly  $60  million  has  been  invest- 
ed in  new  facilities  and  renova- 
tion    of     existing     resources. 
Today,  ninety-one  percent  of  the 
faculty  holds   doctoral   degrees 
compared  with  sixty-five  percent 
in  1985.  Ten  percent  of  the  fac- 
ulty are   members   of  minority 
groups  and  thirty-eight  percent 
are   women.    International    ex- 
change programs  have  been  ini- 
tiated with  universities  in  Russia 
and Japan. 

For  Susquehanna,  he  was  the 
right  person  at  the  right  time, 
says  Sara  G.  Kirkland,  vice  presi- 
dent for  university  relations  and 
recently  named  Susquehanna's 
acting  president.  "He's  just  been 
an  outstanding  president,  from 
any  perspective." 

Now  he  is  at  the  helm  to  steer 
the  course  for  Sewanee.  ■ 


On  this  Feast  Day  of  the  Epiphany,  I  offer  you  the 
text  of  die  Old  Testament  lesson  that  will  not 
come  up  in  the  lectionary  until  Trinity 
Sunday  A  reading  from  Exodus,  the  third 
chapter,  beginning  at  the  first  verse: 
Moses  was  keeping  die  dock  of  his  fadier-in- 
lawjediro,  die  priest  of  Midian;  he  led  his  dock  beyond  die  wilder- 
ness, and  came  to  Hoi  eb,  the  mountain  of  God.  There  die  angel 
of  die  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  a  dame  of  fire  out  of  a  bush;  he 
looked,  and  die  bush  was  blazing;  yet  it  was  not  consumed.  Then 
Moses  said,  "I  must  turn  aside  and  look  at  this  great  sight,  and  see 
why  die  bush  is  not  burned  up."  When  die  Lord  saw  diat  he  had 
turned  aside  to  see,  God  called  to  him  out  of  die  bush,  "Moses, 
Moses!"  And  he  said,  "Here  I  am."  Then  he  said,  "Come  no  clos- 
er! Remove  die  sandals  from  your  feet,  for  die  place  on  which  you 
are  standing  is  hoi}'  ground." 

I  asked  Neil  Alexander,  die  School  of  Theology  professor  who 
served  on  your  search  committee,  about  my  bluny  memory  of  hav- 
ing once  heard  an  Epiphany  sermon  on  diis  text  Neil  responded 
by  e-mail  from  a  professional  meeting  in  Tampa,  late  on  die  evening 
of  New  Year's  Day,  by  saying  diat  whedier  or  not  there  has  ever 
been  a  lectionary  with  the  story  of  die  burning  bush 
on  Epiphany,  it  is  of  a  kind  widi  die  many 
accounts  of  epiphanies  and  theophanies  diat 
are   recalled   in   die   propers   for   die  „ 

Epiphany  season.  His  e-mail  note  con-  D3V6  CO  111©  TO 

eluded  with  advice  diat  I  may  yet 
decide  I  should  have  taken.  He  said, 


connections,  and  our  participation  in  die  Episcopal  Church 
brought  us  to  die  Mountain  regularly  for  retreats,  chapel  services, 
and  visits.  I  remember  with  particular  fondness  coming  with  men- 
tor and  friend  George  Connor,  to  hear  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
Rumsey  speak  here  in  1978. 

Earlier,  in  1969,  Steve  Puckette's  example  of  liberal  education 
and  cadiolic  interests  and  insights  was  a  major  factor  in  my  accept- 
ing a  position  in  die  Madi  Department  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  and  his  departure  from  U.K  to  become  clean  of  die  col- 
lege at  Sewanee  was  a  deeply  felt  loss.  Steve  was  gracious  in  giving 
me  advice  when  I  began  to  consider  die  possibility  of  becoming 
an  administrator  a  few  years  later.  I  remember  visiting  him  here  in 
die  early  seventies,  being  welcomed  by  Upshur  to  their  wonderful 
home  on  die  brow,  and  being  shown  first-hand  what  Steve  averred 
as  the  chief  advantage  to  a  mathematician  of  Sewanee 's  tradition- 
al professorial  gowns:  their  capacity  to  capture  die  chalk  dust  diat 
would  otherwise  accumulate  on  one's  jacket 

We  have  been  in  awe  of  Sewanee  s  distinction  in  literature  and 

of  die  powerful  contributions  of  die  Sewanee  Review.  And  faculty 

members  of  the  School  of  Theology  have  stood  for  us  as  great 

examples  of  thoughtful,  intellectual  voices  for  die  Church. 

So  when  your  search  consultant,  Nancy  Archer- 

W  Martin,  called  me  a  few  mondis  ago  to  ask  if  I 

©  might  be   interested  in   knowing  more 

about  die  University  of  die  South  and  its 
search  for  a  new  vice  chancellor,  I  was 
a  bit  slower  than  usual  to  say  no. 
Even  so,  I  told  her  diat  Trudy  and  I 


"When  you  get  to  Sewanee,  take  off 
your  shoes." 

I  have  been  in  awe  of  Sewanee 
since  1952  when  I  came  to  die 
Mountain  widi  my  parents  to  see 
my  older  brodier  enroll  as  a  fresh- 
man. Vice  Chancellor  McCrady 
had  been  a  friend  of  my  fadier  in 
Oak  Ridge  before  coming  here  a 
year  earlier,  and  I  recall  trying,  not 
entirely  successfully,  to  balance  a  cup 
of  punch  and  an  overfilled  plate  of 
cookies  at  die  vice  chancellor's  home.  My 
brodier,  Bert,  left  die  Mountain  after  two 
years,  in  part  to  speed  his  journey  to  medical 
school,  but  I  think  in  larger  part  because 
Sewanee 's  new  football  coach  diat  year  switched 
from  die  single  wing  to  die  T — an  early  indication 
of  a  li  lie  diat  I  will  do  well  to  keep  in  mind:  change 
at  Sewanee  is  not  always  welcome. 

Trudy,  on  the  mischievous  advice  of  her  favorite 
high  school  mathematics  teacher  in  Mineola,  New 
York,  tried  to  apply  for  admission  to  Sewanee  in 
1961  and  remembers  only  too  clearly  die  frosty 
note  from  die  admissions  office  advising  her  that 
die  University  of  die  South  was  not  open  to  her 
gender.  Aid  our  two  daughters  took  an  admission 
tour  here  in  die  late  1980s,  but  somehow  didn't 
hear  die  trumpets  and  ended  up  at  Yale  instead. 

As  undergraduates  at  the  University  of 
Chattanooga  in  die  mid-sixties  and  again  ten  or  so 
years  later  when  I  was  working  at  what  had  by  dien 
become  the  University  of  Tennessee  at 
Chattanooga  and  Trudy  was  teaching  at  the  Baylor 
School,  we  had  dear  friends  with  strong  Sewanee 
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believe  that  this  is  the 

right  thing  for  us  to  do  at 

this  time  in  our  lives,  that 

we  are  called  to  it,  and  we 

are  so  bold  as  to  hope  that 

we  can  contribute  valuably 

to  Sewanee  being  what 

it  is  called  to  be. 


WHEN  YOU  GE 
TO  SEWANEE 


JOEL 

CUNNINGHAM'S 

ADDRESS  TO 

THE  BOARD  OF 

TRUSTEES  OF 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

THE  SOUTH 
JANUARY  6,  2000 


were  happy  where  we  were  and 
diat  I  frilly  expected  to  stay  at 
Susquehanna  into  my  dotage. 
Nancy  told  me  diat  I  had  been 
nominated  by  Lida  Barrett,  an  old 
friend  and  mentor,  who  we  later  found 
out  had  sent  in  an  e-mail  nomination  in 
response  to  an  imitation  to  participants  in 
Sewanee 's  Education  for  Ministry  Program.  We 
knew  Lida  first  when  she  was  a  mathematics  faculty 
member,  and  later  department  head,  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville;  and  we  have 
been  friends  over  die  years  as  she  moved  on  to  be 
associate  provost  at  Northern  Illinois  University, 
dean  of  aits  and  sciences  at  Mississippi  State,  a 
senior  program  officer  at  die  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  president  of  die  Madiematical 
Association  of  America,  and,  until  her  retirement 
last  year,  Distinguished  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
West  Point  She  later  told  us  diat  she  decided  to 


nominate   me — without   telling  us  about  it— 


because  she  thought  Sewanee  might  like  us  and 
because  she  thought  that  twenty-one  years  in  one 
place  was  long  enough. 

Nancy  Archer-Martin  sent  me  a  copy  of 
Sewanee 's  carefully  prepared  vice  chancellor  search 
brochure.  Trudy  and  I  read  it  cover  to  cover,  and 
altbx  mgh  it  piqued  my  interest — and  Trudy  now  says 
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that  when  she  read  it,  her  reaction  was,  "Uh  oh,  this  conld  be  seri- 
ous"— I  had  decided  to  tell  Nancy,  "No,  thanks"  when  she  called 
back.  But  instead  of  asking  me  whether  I  would  be  willing  to  be  a 
candidate,  she  said  that  the  chair  of  Sewanee 's  Board  of  Regents 

o 

and  a  faculty  member  on  the  search  committee  would  like  to  talk 
with  me.  That  flattered  me  and  I  said,  "Well,  sure."  Within  a  few  days 
a  time  was  set  for  Jerry  Adams,  Pamela  Macfie,  and  me  to  get  togeth- 
er at  die  Baltimore  airport,  still  with  my  having  sent  no  letter  or 
resume,  and,  I  figured,  with  little  prospect  of  having  the  conversa- 
tion go  further.  But  on  die  Sunday  before  we  were  to  get  together, 
Trudy  and  I  were  in  New  York  City.  It  was  a  beautiful  fall  afternoon, 
and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  we  decided  to  take  a  cab  downtown 
to  see  the  grounds  of  General  Seminary,  following  a  suggestion 
from  houseguests  Pam  and  Richard  Park  a  few  weeks  earlier. 

When  we  arrived,  the  young  woman  at  the  front  desk  told  us 
that  unfortunately  the  grounds  were  closed  all  that  day  for  a  spe- 
cial conference.  So  we  contented  ourselves  with  visiting  a  mar- 
velous exhibit  celebrating  the  450  years  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  And  as  we  were  leaving,  we  asked  if  there  might  be  an 
Evensong  service  that  we  could  attend.  The  face  of  die  woman  at 
die  desk  lit  up,  and  she  said,  'You've  asked  die  right  question.  The 
service  will  start  in  die  chapel  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  since  you're 
going  to  die  sendee,  you'll  be  able  to  walk  through  die  grounds." 

Then  as  we  were  walking  in  die  chapel,  another  young  woman 
called  out:  "Hey,  what  are  you  two  doing  here?"  It  was  Gretchen 
Rehberg,  a  Bucknell  chemistry  faculty  colleague  of  Trudy's  who  is 
tiiis  year  on  leave  from  Bucknell  to  be  a  junior  seminarian  at 
General  and  a  candidate  for  holv  orders  of  die  Diocese  of  Central 


ferendy  for  some  dian  for  others,  but  the  essence  of  it  is  diat  we 
have  come  to  believe  diat  this  is  die  right  tiling  for  ns  to  do  at 
this  time  in  onr  lives,  that  we  are  called  to  it,  and  we  are  so  bold 
as  to  hope  that  we  can  contribute  valuably  to  Sewanee  being 
what  it  is  called  to  be.  We  were  movingly  drawn  by  die  extraor- 
dinary  cohesiveness,  energy,  and  warmth  of  the  members  of  die 
search  committee,  but  even  more  so  by  die  sense  they  caused  us 
to  have  diat  we  might  be  able  to  make  a  positive  difference  here. 
Sam  and  Joan  Williamson,  and  Bob  and  Pat  Ayres  before  them, 
have  served  Sewanee  extraordinarily  well,  and  their  example 
and  warm  encouragement  have  meant  much  to  Trudy  and  me 
as  our  explorations  here  moved  forward. 

One  of  die  epiphanies  that  has  brought  me  to  this  point  came 
as  I  read  your  vice  chancellor  search  brochure  and  recendy  com- 
pleted strategic  planning  statement  They  express  in  a  very  com- 
pelling way  die  quality  and  aspirations  of  die  University  of  die 
South.  This  institution  is  clearly  committed  to  building  on  its  rich 
traditions  to  be  an  even  more  successful  and  distinguished  college 
of  liberal  ails  and  sciences  and  a  vital  and  distinguished  graduate 
school  of  theology  in  service  to  die  church.  The  vision  diose  doc- 
uments offer,  and  which  I  endiusiastically  embrace,  is  of  an  insti- 
tution marked  by  excellence,  innovation,  and  compassionate 
community.  There  are,  of  course,  some  possibly  paradoxical  ten- 
sions in  diis  vision.  For  example,  Sewanee  is  committed  bodi  to 
being  a  University  of  die  Episcopal  Church,  in  and  of  the  South, 
and  to  seeking  and  affirrning  greater  diversity,  including  religious, 
ethnic,  racial,  geograpliic,  and  economic  diversity.  Aid  Sewanee 
is  called  to  be  a  bodi  a  place  of  high  intellectual  scholarship  and 


TAKE  OFF  YOUR  SHOES 


Pennsylvania.  Gretchen  welcomed  us  warmly,  shepherded  us 
through  moving  Evensong  and  Eucharist  services,  and  dien  went 
witii  us  to  dinner  nearby. 

hi  our  conversation,  I  asked  idly  where  Gretchen  had  gone  to 
undergraduate  school  and  had  die  hair  go  up  on  die  back  of  my 
neck  when  she  said,  'The  Univeraty  of  die  Soudi  at  Sewanee."  It 
turns  out  Gretchen,  who  graduated  here  in  1986,  came  to  Sewanee, 
sight  unseen,  having  ridden  a  Greyhound  bus  from  her  home  in 
Pullman,  Washington,  for  four  and  a  half  days  to  get  here.  Aid  diis 
bright,  dedicated,  distinguished  young  chemist  and  prospective 
priest  volunteered  diat  she  had  loved  Sewanee;  and,  widiout  our 
saying  a  word  about  how  Sewanee  had  recendy  become  a  topic  of 
discussion  for  us,  she  told  us  glowing  stoiy  after  glowing  stoiy  about 
how  Sewanee  had  shaped  and  helped  to  fulfill  her  dreams. 

As  we  rode  in  a  taxi  back  up  to  die  Upper  West  Side  of 
Manhattan  to  retrieve  our  car  and  head  home  to  Pennsylvania — 
much  later  than  we  had  expected — Trudy  reached  her  hand  over 
to  mine  and  said,  "That  may  be  about  as  close  to  a  burning  bush 
as  you're  ever  going  to  come." 

There  have  been  odier,  less  dramatic,  epiphanies  as  the  con- 
versation with  Dave  Beecken  and  members  of  the  search  com- 
mittee continued  in  October,  November,  and  December,  but  that 
afternoon  and  evening  in  Manhattan  at  die  end  of  September  will 
stand  out  in  our  memory  as  a  moment  of  special  grace. 

Why  have  we  agreed  to  give  up  die  really  quite  wonderful 
professional  and  personal  opportunities  and  challenges  we  have 
in  Pennsylvania  to  come  to  Sewanee?  Not  an  easy  question  to 
answer,  and  one  for  which  the  answer  may  need  to  be  put  dif- 


an  institution  diat  is  of  valuable  service  to  its  neighbors  in  diis 
region,  across  die  South,  and  around  die  world. 

I  believe  diese  apparent  tensions  will  serve  us  well.  Sewanee 
would  not  be  die  university  it  is  called  to  be  if  it  did  not  have  a  rich 
mix  of  callings,  a  lively  life  of  discourse  and  debate,  and  die  intel- 
lectual and  personal  challenges  of  expressing,  considering,  and 
rethinking  our  views  on  serious  matters.  A  key  hope  of  mine  is 
diat,  in  all  of  diis  demanding  work  of  thinking,  talking,  and  writ- 
ing, Sewanee  will  be  a  community  marked  by  courtesy  and  mutu- 
al respect  I  am  coming  from  a  campus  diat  is  remarkable  for  die 
grace  widi  which  people  disagree  widi  one  another  and  for  die 
enthusiasm  widi  which  faculty,  staff,  and  students  support  one 
odier.  That's  unusual  in  American  higher  education,  and  I  hope 
Sewanee  will  prove  to  be  similarly  blessed.  The  search  committee's 
wonderful  camaraderie  and  good  humor  makes  diis  seem  likely. 

There  will  lie  much  more  to  be  said  about  what  Sewanee  should 
be  striving  for  in  die  years  ahead.  I  will  need  die  help  of  everyone 
here,  and  many  odiers,  to  find  die  resources  to  achieve  our  aspira- 
tions. At  the  top  of  die  list  now  is  die  goal  of  laying  die  plans  and  gath- 
ering die  major  fluids  needed  to  repair  and  renew  All  Saints'  Chapel 
for  its  key  role  in  die  future  of  die  iiniversity  and  die  church. 

Aid  now,  for  the  first  but  God  willing,  far  from  die  last  time,  it 
falls  to  me  to  say  thank  you  to  you,  for  your  gifts  of  time  and  wealdi, 
and  love  and  prayer,  for  diis  special  place,  and — on  diis  142nd 
anniversary  of  die  day  of  die  university's  founding  charter,  January 
6, 1858 — for  your  warmth  in  embracing  Trudy  and  me  as  we  make 
our  way  to  diis  Mountain,  even  if  we  do  come  widi  our  shoes  on. 

Thank  you.  ■ 
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WHATS 

NEW 

Programs  add 
interdisciplinary 
depth  to  offerings 
in  the  college. 


"n  the  past  year,  three  programs  have 


been  added  to  the  Sewanee  catalog 


T 

I  which  will  provide  the  university's 
JLstudents  with  new  offerings:  a  major 
in  Asian  Studies  and  concentrations 
(which  are  taken  in  addition  to  a  tradi- 
tional major)  in  Environmental  Studies 
and  Women's  Studies.  Tom  Kazee,  dean 
of  the  College  of  Aits  and  Sciences,  says 
the  new  curricular  initiatives  demon- 
strate "Sewanee 's  recognition  of  funda- 
mentally important  changes  in  society, 
the  marketplace,  and  world.  The  acade- 
my must  be  able  to  form  (and  reform) 
its  curriculum  to  answer  questions  pro- 
duced by  these  changes,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note,"  says  Kazee,  "diat  each  of 
these  initiatives  is  explicitly  interdiscipli- 
nary in  focus.  We  understand  that  the 
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world  isn't  neatly  organized  into  tradi- 
tional categories  of  academic  study. 
Thus,  we're  making  available  to  our  stu- 
dents  curricular  options  that  draw  on 
die  strengths  of  traditional  disciplines, 
but  which  create  a  new  whole  that,  we 
believe,  is  greater  than  die  sum  of  its 
parts." 

Environmental 
Studies 

According  to  Robin  Gottfried,  profes- 
sor of  economics  and  chair  of  the 
Environmental  Studies  concentration, 
such  an  offering  was  a  natural  for 
Sewanee.  It  was  designed  to  give  students 
a  broad  understanding  of  environmental 
issues  from  multiple  perspectives. 
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"Sewanee  has  offered  environmen- 
tally-related courses  for  many  years  in 
several  departments,"  says  Gottfried. 
"Ironic  ally  we  had  no  program  labeled 
'environmental.'  As  a  result,  prospec- 
tive students  believed  that  we  offered 
little  in  the  environmental  arena  and 
looked  elsewhere.  Also,  current  stu- 
dents desiring  an  interdisciplinary 
background  in  the  environmental  area 
created  their  own  informal  'minors.' 
Unfortunately,  these  attempts  often 
lacked  the  intellectual  coherence  and 
rigor  that  graduate  schools  and  others 
expected.  Given  that  the  cutting  edge 
in  both  academic  and  applied  environ- 
mental work  involves  interdisciplinary 
teams  of  professionals,  we  felt  that 
Sewanee  needed  to  develop  a  program 
that  offered  bodi  the  depth  of  discipli- 
nary study — so  that  students  could  offer 
expertise  in  one  area — and  interdisci- 
plinary breadth,  so  they  could  converse 
with  other  professionals. 

"Accordingly,  we  have  developed  a 
concentration  in  environmental  studies 
diat  functions  as  an  interdisciplinary 
minor  serving  as  an  adjunct  to  tradi- 
tional majors.  The  introductory  and 
capstone  courses  approach  environ- 
mental issues  in  a  systematic,  interdisci- 
plinary fashion  so  that  students  know 
how  to  approach  environmental  issues 
from  a  variety  of  perspectives." 

Gottfried  says  the  introductory 
course  is  team  taught  to  provide  stu- 
dents with  a  model  for  the  type  of  inter- 
action they  can  expect  when  they  work 
in  diis  field.  He  also  hopes  that  the  cap- 
stone course  will  eventually  be  team 
taught  as  well.  The  program,  he  says, 
has  brought  together  ten  departments 
and  thirty  faculty  members  around  a 
common  theme.  "In  the  final  analysis," 
he  says,  "tiiis  may  be  one  of  its  most 
important  achievements." 

Women's 
Studies 

Sewanee 's  new  concentration  in 
Women's  Studies,  says  Julie  Berebitsky, 
program  chair  and  visiting  assistant  pro 
fessor  of  history,  was  created  to  stimu- 
late critical  examination  of  assumptions 
about  gender  in  past  and  present  cul- 
tures. It  does  so  by  encouraging  sUi- 
dents  to  investigate  the  historical  and 
contemporary  contributions  of  women 
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in  arts,  literature,  and  religion,  and  by 
inviting  analysis  of  gender  in  relation  to 
other  categories  of  difference  such  as 
race,  class,  and  ethnicity. 

According  to  Berebitsky,  courses  that 
focus  on  women's  studies  are  not  new  to 
the  Sewanee  catalog.  Some,  like 
"Women  in  the  Economy,"  and  "Male 
and  Female:  The  Anthropology  of 
Gender,"  have  been  taught  at  the  uni- 
versity for  some  time,  btit  in  recent 
years,  faculty  members  have  added 
more  courses  in  this  area  to  the  excite- 
ment of  students. 

So,  in  response  to  both  student 
demand  and  faculty  interest,  approxi- 
mately twenty  faculty  members  began 
to  develop  a  proposal  for  a  concentra- 
tion in  Women's  Studies  in  late  1998. 


she  says.  This  year,  two  seniors,  Summer 
Martins,  an  anthropology  major,  and 
Kristine  Reynolds,  a  biology  major,  were 
the  first  students  to  graduate  with  a  con- 
centration in  Women's  Studies. 

Asian  Studies 

Approved  by  the  faculty  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  early 
April,  Sewanee's  newest  major  will  inte- 
grate the  study  of  the  history,  cultures, 
religions,  politics,  economics,  and  a  lan- 
guage of  Asia.  According  to  Richard 
O'Connor,  professor  of  anthropology 
and  chair  of  the  new  program,  this 
approach  will  allow  the  students  to 
understand  the  development  of  specific 
cultures    as   well    as    the    interaction 


Elizabeth  Mansfield,  assistant  professor 
of  art  history,  and  Gayle  McKeen,  assis- 
tant professor  of  political  science,  led 
the  team. 

"The  first  programs  (in  Women's 
Studies)  originated  in  the  United  States 
in  the  early  1970s,"  explains  Berebitsky. 
"By  1998,  all  but  Uvo  (Sewanee  and 
Washington  and  Lee)  of  the  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  top  twenty-five  liberal 
arts  colleges  had  such  a  program. 
Women's  Studies  is  an  important  com- 
plement to  the  traditional  disciplinary 
inquiry  that  forms  the  basis  of  a  liberal 
arts  education. 

"Since  the  program  was  approved, 
facility  and  students  have  shown  great 
interest.  To  date,  about  twenty-five  pro- 
fessors in  thirteen  departments  are 
actively  participating  in  the  program," 


among  the  cultures  of  the  region. 

"Asia,  home  to  well  over  half  of  the 
world's  population,  now  has  a  firm 
place  in  Sewanee's  curriculum,"  says 
O'Connor.  "Of  course,  we've  long  had 
Asianists  on  our  faculty  and,  thanks 
largely  to  Professor  Harold  Goldberg's 
East  Asian  history  classes,  the  region  has 
had  an  intellectual  presence  on  campus 
for  over  twenty  years.  Yet  student  and 
faculty  interest  in  Asia  has  grown  rapid- 
ly in  recent  years  with  the  addition  of 
young  Asianists  like  Scott  Wilson  in 
political  science  and  Sid  Brown  in  reli- 
gion. To  meet  that  growing  need,  the 
college  faculty  approved  the  new  major. 
While  any  major  serves  only  a  small  part 
of  die  student  body  directly,  giving  Asia 
a  higher  profile  will  greatly  enrich  cam- 
pus life  overall."  ■ 
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IS  ANOREXIA 


ASCETICIS 


Just  fourteen,  my  daughter  stopped  growing 
and  started  dying.  She  had  anorexia. 

As  an  academic,  I  went  to  the  literature  seeking  explanations, 
but  was  sorely  disappointed.  While  I  found  the  psychopathol- 
ogy  aptly  described,  larger  social  and  cultural  explanations 
seemed  merely  to  pick  and  choose  evidence  to  fit  popular  the- 
ories and  preconceptions.  Were  media  images  really  irre- 
sistible? Was  the  oppression  of  women  simply  invariant?  Times 
had  changed.  Cynicism  towards  the  media  was  growing,  and 
so  were  opportunities  for  women.  If  the  popular  theories  were 
right,  anorexia  should  have  been  declining,  not  increasing; 
and  its  incidence  should  have  been  lowest  in  the  well  educat- 
ed and  progressive  groups  where  it  was  actually  highest. 
Evidence  denied  the  popular  theories.  Had  no  one  noticed? 

Power  of  Local  Knowledge 

Hospitalized  at  fifteen,  my  daughter  fought  free.  By  her 
sixteenth  birthday,  she  enjoyed  cake,  ice  cream  and  life  itself. 
Her  victory  frees  me  to  ponder  what  happened.  Yet,  what  can 
I  say?  I  have  no  relevant  expertise  and  I  didn't  do  fieldwork. 
Even  so,  I  met  the  disease  as  an  anthropologist.  Like  it  or  not, 
I  found  myself  trying  to  understand  anorexia  the  way  I  made 
sense  of  other  cultures.  Anorexia  was  a  vicious  evil,  but  I 
caught  myself  pondering  its  logic  respectfully,  trying  to 
understand  the  illness  on  its  own  terms.  Was  this  relativism 
gone  mad?  No.  Like  any  anthropologist,  I  was  delaying  judg- 
ment to  learn  more,  to  fend  off  simple  absolutisms  that  hid 
life's  complexity.  On  one  side  were  therapists  who  isolated 
the  anorexic  from  her  group.  What  if  the  disease  had  social 
origins?  On  the  other  side  were  DIOLIADIl  Jl 
social  critics  who  lost  her  in  gender  liltf  fill II U  M 
or  media  oppression.  What  if  the  ill-     PROFESSOR  OF 
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ness  had  other  causes?  We'd  never  discover  them  that  way. 

Were  both  sides  wrong?  I  couldn't  say  that.  I  could  say 
that  each  side  constructed  the  illness  to  suit  itself.  That  was 
suspicious,  not  necessarily  wrong.  But  to  say  what  was  right 
required  ethnography.  So  I  sought  local  knowledge. 
Getting  specifics  dissolved  the  sweeping  generalizations, 
but  then  that  left  no  larger  answers. 

Too  close  to  see  the  illness,  I  now  needed  anthropology's 
intellectual  distance,  the  detachment  that  studying  other  cul- 
tures gives  us.  In  the  end,  I  got  it  by  crossing  cultures  the  other 
way:  I  imagined  my  daughter  in  a  Buddhist  world.  My  daugh- 
ter's struggle  echoed  the  Buddha's  story.  Born  a  prince  with 
every  pleasure  at  his  feet,  the  Buddha  fled  indulgence  only  to 
fall  into  severe  asceticism.  Temple  murals  depict  him  as  skin 
and  bones,  a  living  skeleton.  Hadn't  my  daughter  done  the 
same?  True,  the  Buddha  had  rejected  all  attachments,  notjust 
food,  but  my  daughter's  denial  of  nurturance  also  ended  reci- 
procity and  strangled  sexuality,  thus  severing  three  of  society's 
basic  bonds.  In  fleeing  society,  my  daughter  had  fallen  into  the 
same  out-of-control  asceticism  that  had  almost  claimed  the 
Buddha  before  he  found  the  moderation  of  the  Middle  Way. 

Middle  Class  Ascetics 

Once  I  saw  the  Buddhist  analogy,  I  had  the  larger  human 
perspective  that  I  needed.  Any  human  might  discipline  his  or 
her  body  ascetically  to  triumph  over  indulgence  and  experi- 
ence a  high  of  heightened  self-control.  What  many  religious 
rites  do,  my  daughter  had  done  on  her  own.  I  could  now  see 
the  horrible  sense  that  anorexia  made. 

What  then  explains  my  daughter's  anorexia?  She  only 

0'Of||t||l|f)D     claimed   her   birthright,    an    upper 
OUIlllllUn     middle  class  culture.  Like  many  pro- 
ANTHROPOLOGY    fessionals,  my  wife  and  I  lead  ascetic 
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lives.  We  commonly  deny  sleep  and  food-abusing  our  bodies-to 
juggle  work,  family  and  community.  Why  do  we  overload?  Each 
is  a  good  cause.  All  promise  a  better  world-if  we'd  just  do  our 
part.  What  are  we  to  do?  Facing  moral  claims  that  we  can  never 
fully  meet  nor  finally  mute,  self-denial  salves  our  conscience 
while  it  gets  a  lot  done.  We're  not  unique.  Others  live  as  we  do. 
So  perhaps  our  daughter's  anorexia  isn't  unique.  Indeed,  to  get 
from  us  to  others,  we  need  only  place  anorexia  in  the  social 
groups  and  life  situations  where  it's  endemic.  Consider  three. 

First,  anorexia  echoes  the  Protestant  Ethic 's  worldly  asceti- 
cism. Is  this  Weber's  "ghost  of  dead  religious  beliefs,"  or  have 
young  women  re-invented  secular  asceticism  independently?  A 
bit  of  both.   Unvoiced  and   now  non-denominational,   the 


THE  STUDENT  CONNECTION 

What  do  professors  do  when  they  are  interested  in  new 
topic  for  research?  At  Sewanee,  they  involve  their  students. 
This  fall,  O'Connor's  students  will  join  him  on  the  journey  of 
examining  his  theory  on  anorexia  through  a  new  course. 
Anthropology  410  is  a  research  seminar  titled  "Identity, 
Indulgence,  and  Discipline"  that  will  combine  teaching, 
research,  and  seminar  strategies. 

"I'm  entering  a  new  area  of  research  and  I'd  like  to  take  a 
few  students  with  me  in  this  exploration,"  says  O'Connor.  "In 
the  class,  I  hope  to  engage  the  students  as  junior  colleagues.  I'll 
bring  expertise  in  theory  and  research  methods  while  the  stu- 
dents can  tap  their  knowledge  as  participants  in  contemporary 
life.  We'll  work  quickly  towards  reaching  the  'class-generated 
queries  about  contemporary  life'  that  are  mentioned  in  the 
course  description  (below).  By  translating  die  students'  knowl- 
edge and  interests  into  researchable  queries,  I  hope  to  give 
them  a  stake  in  the  course  as  well  as  a  chance  to  experience  the 
thrill  of  doing  original  research." 

As  he  contemplated  this  course,  O'Connor  mrned  to 
Sewanee's  Center  for  Teaching  to  help  him  structure  the 
course  and  fund  some  of  the  extra  expenses  of  the  research. 
The  center  encourages  unusual  projects  like  this  that  shed 
light  on  new  aspects  of  teaching.  "I  would  be  eager  to  work 
with  other  faculty  who  wanted  to  design  research  seminars  in 
their  own  fields,"  says  O'Connor.  "I  believe  the  split  between 
research  and  teaching  needs  to  be  narrowed  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve and  build  upon  Sewanee's  teaching  traditions.  I  hope  to 
move  towards  teaching  as  initiation  into  research,  not  just 
instruction  on  what's  known." 
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Protestant  Ethic  lives  on  in  life  styles  and  occupational  cultures 
that  reproduce  themselves.  Yet  it's  also  as  new  as  the  crisis  that 
consumerism  creates:  when  "who  you  are  is  what  you  have," 
society  assumes  a  substance-craving  that  threatens  the  individ- 
ual's autonomy.  So  today's  choice  is  no  longer  "sin  or  salva- 
tion," but  either  an  indulgence  that  courts  addiction  or  a  dis- 
cipline that  requires  asceticism.  Bingeing  then  purging,  a 
bulimic  swings  between  the  two.  Rejecting  substances  alto- 
gether, an  anorexic  escapes  the  bind:  denial  controls  the  sub- 
stances that  threaten  to  control  her. 

Second,  anorexia  embodies  a  pursuit  of  perfection  that 
the  upper  middle  class  esteems  and  professional  careers 
require.  Merciless  self-criticism  in  meeting  unearthly 
demands  suggests  the  Calvinist's  graceless  world,  but  anorex- 
ics are  caught  between  hope  and  fear,  not  mired  in  gloom. 
Isn't  theirs  the  faith  of  "indefinite  perfectability"  that 
Tocqueville  saw?  This  hope  flourishes  whenever  democracy 
lives  up  to  its  promise  of  equal  opportunity.  Today,  now  that 
a  woman  is  not  just  a  woman,  she  has  no  excuse  to  be  any- 
thing less  than  perfect.  Too  young  to  have  a  career,  an 
anorexic  perfects  what  she  does  have-her  body-to  meet 
ascetic  ideals  that  her  future  requires  and  neither  she  nor 
her  community  can  easily  explain. 

Third,  anorexia  "solves"  an  identity  crisis  that  my  generation's 
liberation  has  intensified.  Where  we  fought  conventions,  shaping 
ourselves  to  and  against  them,  today's  adolescent  faces  an  array 
of  open  and  shifting  choices  that  can  scatter  the  self  and  stymie 
development.  Escaping  constraints  gave  us  a  coherence  and 
direction  that  our  children  find  in  anorexia  and  addiction.  A  lib- 
erated kid  faces  a  stark  choice.  On  one  side  is  a  youth  culture  that 
offers  indulgence,  threatens  addiction,  and  leads  nowhere.  On 
the  other  are  work-oriented  adults  whose  ascetic  self-denial  looks 
like  the  future.  Unprotected  by  the  rebelliousness  that's  tacitly 
encouraged  in  boys,  a  girl  who  learns  adult  lessons  too  quickly  or 
too  well  risks  developing  an  autonomous  self-denial  before  she 
has  die  autonomy  of  an  adult  self.  That's  anorexia. 


Description,  Not  Anger 


Is  that  all  anorexia  is?  Not  always  and  not  for  everyone.  I  sus- 
pect it's  mutating.  Once  anorexia  was  trauma-induced:  a  terri- 
ble event-death,  divorce,  sexual  abuse-fed  a  synergy  of  self-hate 
and  ascetic  escape.  Now  it  seems  increasingly  trauma-inducing: 
adolescent  risk-taking  goes  wrong,  a  trauma  tempted  comes  to 
be.  Then  and  now,  anorexics  arrive  at  die  same  disease  by  dif- 
fering social  routes.  While  self-hate  and  self-starvation  energize 
a  single  syndrome,  attributing  tiiat  otitcome  to  a  single  cause 
denies  how  diverse  and  context-dependent  we  humans  are. 

That's  where  anthropology  comes  in.  To  heal  anorexics 
and  help  others,  we  need  to  study  the  niches  they've  fled. 
That's  where  culture-wide  gender  and  media  oppression 
explanations  err.  Each  rightly  decries  outrages,  but  sweeping 
indictments  obscure  the  specific  groups  and  values  that  feed 
die  illness.  We  need  thick  description,  not  righteous  anger. 
Anthropology's  dual  lens,  seeing  ethnographic  particulars 
within  human  universals,  is  the  one  best  hope  for  ending  this 
culturally  constituted  hell.  Why  then  are  we  so  strangely  silent, 
50  eager  to  echo  ideologies  instead  of  doing  ethnography?  ■ 

Richard  A.  O'Connor  is  Biehl  Professor  of  International 
Studies  and  Anthropology  at  the  University  of  the  South. 
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CLASS         NOTES 


1950 


1960 


Mr.  Richard  B.  Doss 
55 5 5  Del  Monte  #2304 
Houston,  TX  77056 

M.  Wendell  Hainlin  is  the  >r<  >ughly  enjoying  a  lot  of  trav- 
el will l  his  wife  in  the  liiM  eleven  ve.ns  o!  retirement. 


1952 


Mr.  R.  Andrew  Duncan 
HCR64Box  147 
Brooklin,  ME  04616 

The  Rev.  Charles  K.  Horn's  son,  Jonathan  Horn 
(C'79),  recently  earned  his  Ph.D.  in  French  at  the 
University  of  Alabama. 


1953 


Mr.  Kenneth  H.  Ken 
1800  Fairley  Drive 
Raleigh,  NC  27607-4829 

Bill  Austin  and  Gilmer  White,  who  have  been  buddies 
since  their  Sewanee  days,  got  together  recently  along 
with  wives  Diane  and  foAnn  to  celebrate  fifty  years  of 
friendship,  their  connection  l<>  the  Mountain,  and,  in 
Hemingway's  idiom,  their  "endurance"  in  reaching 
tins  season  in  their  lives.  Bill  winters  at  his  home  m 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  spends  die  rest  of  die  year  fish- 
ing, hunting,  and  enjoying  the  scenery  at  his  second 
home  in  Sundance,  Wyo.  Gil  lives  in  St.  Man's,  Ga., 
near  the  Cumberland  Island  National  Seashore 
where  he  is  assistant  scoutmaster  for  Boy  Scout  Troop 
281  and  enjoys  fishing  from  his  boat  the 
Dreamcatcher.  He  was  elected  trustee  for  the  univer- 
sity by  die  Diocese  of  Georgia. 


1955 


Mr.  Robert  R.  Webb 

P.O.  Box  61  OS 

Louisville.  K)  40206-0108 

Lucien  E.  Brailsford  resides  in  Spartanburg,  S.G. 
Alex  McPherson  is  retired  and  now  lives  part-time  at 
Cedar  Mountain  just  across  the  line  in  N.C.,  where 
the  Class  of  1955  had  its  reunion  July  4,  1999. 


1957 


Dr.  Oliver  Wheeler  Jervis 
P.O.  Box  818 
Monleagle,  TN 37356 

Benjamin  J.  Berry  has  been  practicing  as  a  full-time 
OB-GYN  on  the  island  of  Maui  in  Hawaii  with  Ohana 
Medical  Group  since  July  1999.  Walter  A.  George  III 
retired  February  1999  after  twenty-seven  years  with 
Johnson  &  Higgins  and  two  widi  Marsh  &  McLennan 
(which  acquired  Johnson  &  Higgins  in  1997). 


1958 


Mr.  Henry  Floyd  Sherrod,  Jr. 
1 730  Ingleside  Avenue 
Florence,  AL  35630 

Michael  B.  Veal  presently  resides  in  San  Antonio 

Tex. 
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Mr.  Howard  W.  Harrison.  Jr. 
P.O.  Box  10 
Sedgwick,  ME  46  76 

Gerard  S.  Moser  resigned  his  position  as  the  Rector 
of  Emmanuel  Church  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on 
February  I,  2000  after  being  in  Geneva  since  1973 
and  serving  as  rector  since  July  1,  1976.  He  says  he  is 
a  "trailing  spouse"  to  his  wife,  who  was  transferred 
there  by  her  company.  Bank  Credit  Suisse.  Since 
retiring  from  the  full-time  ministry,  he  is  now  work- 
ing part-time  for  Webster  University,  St.  Louis,  with 
the  prospect  of  establishing  a  Webster  site  in  Cape 
Town.  He  looks  forward  to  being  involved  in  the 
Church  of  the  Province  of  Southern  Africa  to  the 
extent  diat  he  can.  William  C.  Stewart  has  been  cer- 
tified as  a  tour  guide  for  Montgomery  and  the  state 
of  Alabama.  He  is  employed  by  Landmark  Tour  and 
Travel. 


1961 


Mr.  Robert  N.  Rust  III 
4461  Kohlei  Drive 
Allentown,  PA  18103-6029 

Ed  De  Bary  continues  as  head  and  director  of 
Education  For  Ministry  (EFM)  located  at  the  School 
of  Theology's  Programs  Center  in  Sewanee.  He 
reports  that  Canada  is  die  fastest  growing  area  for 
EFM.  Tom  Burns  resides  in  Austin,  Tex.,  where  he  is 
involved  in  helping  those  in  the  terminal  stages  of 
AIDS.  Dave  Cornier  and  his  family  are  frequent  visi- 
tors to  Sewanee,  and  they  would  welcome  visitors 
lrom  the  C'lil  tn  t ht'ii  (Lookout)  Mountain  home. 
Keith  Cox  started  and  sold  a  medical  and  dental 
instrument  sterilization  business  and  is  now  m  the 
midst  of  developing  a  medical  waste  treatment  com- 
pany. David  Elliott  has  a  son  at  Sewanee.  Fred  Ellis  is 
still  happily  married  to  his  bride  of  thirty-five  years, 
Joan.  They  have  two  children  and  live  in  Teaneck, 
N.J.  Clayton  Farnham  continues  to  be  a  successful  lit- 
igator with  his  Atlanta  firm.  Feild  Goniila  and  his 
wife,  Susan,  have  a  grandson,  M.  Feild  Gomila  111, 
born  on  March  25,  1999.  Young  Feild's  father  is  M. 
Feild  Gomila  II  and  his  mother  is  Elizabeth 
Gwathmey  Hampton  Finlev,  daughter  of  the  late 


Kirkman  Finlay  (C5X).  Pat  McGowan  is  the  visiting 
piofessoi  ill  the  Soe io/ Political  Environment  oi 
Business  and  the  Graduate  School  oi  Business 
Administration,  die  University  of  the  Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa.  He  is  still  at  Arizona 
State  University,  Tempe,  Ariz.,  the  second  six  mi  inths 
oi  each  way.  George  W.  Parker  received  the  first  I  ac- 
uity career  achievement  award  from  the  NCSU 
School  oi  Physical  and  Applied  Mathematics  and 
Sciences,  where  he  is  an  associate  professor  of 
physics.  Frank  Pendleton  has  his  own  business  in 
Nashville,  and  it  is  thriving.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  H. 
Schley,  Jr.  (Buddy)  highly  recommends  retirement. 
I  Ie  lives  in  ( lanyon,  Tex.,  yvidi  his  wife  Carolyn.  Jim 
Snodgrass  lives  in  Palo  Alto  and  is  doing  well.  Bob 
Thomas  and  his  new  wife,  Sherry,  moved  from  the 
Beltway  to  Louisa  County.  Bob  is  retired  and  com- 
pleting his  first  year  ol  EFM,  at  this  point  commuting 
to  Northern,  Va.  Tom  Tisdale  is  the  senior  and  the 
managing  partner  of  a  successful  Charleston  law 
firm.  Ed  Williamson  sened  as  the  chief  legal  officer 
ol  the  State  Department  under  President  Bush.  He 
lives  in  Georgetown  (Washington,  D.C.)  and  works 
in  the  firm  ol  Sullivan  and  Cromwell. 
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Mr.  William  Landis  Turnei 
Keaton,  Turner  &  Spitzer 
P.O.  Box  789 
Hohenwald,  TN  38462 

Gary  E.  Good  retired  last  October  from  die  Social 
Security  Administration  and  moved  from  Maryland 
to  Hilton  I  lead  Island.  The  family  loves  it!  He  says  it 
is  good  to  be  back  in  the  South. 


Dr.  B.  Gresh  Lattimore,  Jr. 
5  Jackson  Court 

Lexington.  MA  02421 

Taber  Hamilton  III  has  a  daughter,  Emily,  serving  in 
the  Peace  Corps  in  Guatemala  and  a  son,  Matthew, 
working  in  Denver,  Colo.  Rod  Mclver  moved  back  to 
Montana,  where  he  suffers  considerably  less  heat 
and  less  financial  deprivation  than  back  in  Soudi 
Carolina.  William  F.  Roeder,  Jr.  recently  celebrated 


Benjamin  Dunlap,  C'59,  Elected  President  of  Wofford  College 
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I  he  Wofford  College  Board  of  Trustees  elected  Dr.  Benjamin  B. 

Dunlap  as  president  of  the  college  at  a  meeting  in  Spartanburg, 

South  Carlina,  on  May  2.  Only  the  tenth  president  in  Wofford's 

146-year   history,    Dunlap   will   succeed   the   retiring   Dr.  Joab   M. 

Lesesne,  Jr. 

A  Rhodes  Scholar  who  has  taught  at  Harvard  and  several  interna- 
tional universities,  Dunlap  is  currently  Chapman  Family  Professor  of 
the  Humanities  at  Wofford.  He  is  also  closely  associated  with  the 
prestigious  Aspen  Institute  in  Colorado,  a  global  forum  of  leaders 
and  policy  makers  that  seeks  to  foster  enlightened  responses  to  the  challenges  of  the  new 
century. 

Founded  in  1854  and  related  to  the  United  Methodist  Church,  Wofford  was  South 
Carolina's  first  independant  college  to  receive  a  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Enrollment 
at  Wofford  is  about  1100  men  and  women.  ■ 


C    L   ASS         N    O    T    E    S 


his  son  Will's  first  birthday.  Stephen  Walker's  son, 
Tobin  Walker,  joined  his  firm.  Tobin  and  his  wife, 
Gina,  have  a  daughter,  Julia  Grace,  who  will  be  one- 
year-old  April  8.  James  K.  Yeary  is  to  become  interim 
rector  at  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Rome,  Ga.,  on  July  4, 
2000.  He  is  leaving  die  Cadiedral  of  St.  Philip  after 
six-and-a-half  years  as  canon  administrator. 


1965 


Mr.  Douglas  J.  Milne 
4595  Lexington  Avenue 
Jacksonville,  FL  32210-2058 

Charles  E.  Goodman,  Jr.  reports  that  his  oldest  son 
Charles  III  (C'92)  teaches  physics  at  East  Carolina 
University.  His  oldest  daughter  Nora  attends  Emory 
University. 


1966 


Mr.  John  Day  Peake,  Jr. 
Regions  Bank 
P.O.  Drawer  2527 
Mobile.  AL  36622 

Steve  Reynolds'  son  Wade  will  be  a  freshman  at 
Sewanee  in  the  fall  of  2000. 


1968 


Mr.  Thomas  Sidney  Rue.  Est/. 
Johnstone,  Aria  ins.  Bailey  etal 
P.  O.  Box  1988 
Mobile.  AL  36633 

Harvey  H.  Hillin,  Jr.  and  his  wife,  Mary,  serve  as  EFM 
mentors  at  St.  David's  Episcopal  Church  in  Topeka, 
Kans.,  and  will  be  celebrating  their  thirtieth  wedding 
anniversary  in  June.  Their  sons  are  both  engineering 
majors  at  die  University  of  Kansas. 


1969 


Mr.  Richard  B.  Wilkens  III 
1 1300  Kingsworthy  Lane 
Houston,  TX  77024 

William  R.  Granger  retired  from  Foreign  Service 
and  took  on  the  position  of  CAO  of  an  information- 


technology  consulting  firm,  AMS.  George  J.  Greer 

extended  his  contract  widi  the  Peace  Corps  and  was 
promoted  to  country  director  in  Guinea,  where  he 
will  be  living  widi  his  wife  and  two  boys  (Abrey  and 
Dylan)  for  the  next  two  years. 


1970 


Mr.  John  W.  Tonissen,  Jr. 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Ins. 
P.O.  Box  36218 
Charlotte,  NC  28236 

Buckner  Hinkle,  Jr.  has  been  installed  as  chair  of  die 
Forum  on  the  Construction  Industry  of  the 
American  Bar  Association. 


1971 


Katherine  Ami  Fockele  Elberfeld  t<  >unded  and  is  the 

coordinator  for  the  new  Servant-Leader 
Development  Center  in  Alexandria.  A  non-profit 
organization,  the  center  promotes  the  concept  diat 
true  leadership  springs  from  serving  the  people  in 
the  group  radier  dian  using  the  leadership  position 
as  an  opportunity  to  exercise  power  and  control  over 
others.  Her  son  Mark  (COO)  graduated  from 
Sewanee  in  May,  and  her  son  Nathaniel  is  finishing 
up  his  sophomore  year  at  St.  Stephen's  and  St.  Agnes 
School  in  Alexandria.  Gary  H.  Wright  was  recently 
promoted  to  first  vice  president  in  investments  at 
Morgan  Stanley  Dean  Witter.  He  is  active  in  Boy 
Scout  Troop  764,  where  his  son  Jordan  just  advanced 
to  Eagle  Scout.  They  are  going  on  a  100-mile  hike 
this  summer  at  Philmont  Scout  Ranch. 


1972 


Mr.  N.  Pendleton  Rogers 
7721  Hollins  Road 
Richmond.  VA  23229-6641 

Colonel  Patrick  D.  Eagan  was  reassigned  December 
1999  to  Arnold  AFB,  Tenn.,  as  director  of  support  for 
Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center. 


1973 


Sarah  Elizabeth  Jones  returned  to  Washington  and 


Sculpture  of  Kirk  Finlay, 
C'58,  Unveiled  in 
Columbia,  S.C. 

Kirk  Finlay,  C'58,  was  only  fifty- 
six  when  he  died  of  brain  can- 
cer in  1993.  Now,  nearly  fif- 
teen years  after  he  stepped  down  as 
mayor  of  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  a  new  statue  pays  tribute 
to  his  accomplishments.  Located  in 
Finlay  Park,  the  statue  faces  down- 
town Columbia  and  the  Vista  area 
he  helped  create. 


accepted  a  two-year  contract  position  with  USAID. 
Her  responsibilities  include  developing  USAID's 
policy  on  anti-corruption  initiatives  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  serving  as 
the  agency's  contact  person  to  other  U.S.  govern- 
ment agencies  and  international  groups  working 
on  this  issue.  Jane  G.  Stunipf  has  helped  out  as  a 
production  assistant  on  her  husband's  feature- 
length  film  Amy  Everhart  for  the  past  two  years.  The 
film,  which  just  won  "Best  Children's  Film"  at  the 
Long  Island  Film  Festival,  stars  their  daughters  and 
Iriene  Mandrell. 


1975 


Mr.  Robert  T.  Coleman  III 

The  Liberty  Corp.  Fdn. 

2000  Wade  Hampton  Boulevard 

P.O.  BOX  789 

Greenville.  SC  29615 

Leslie  Hoffman-Morningstar  recentiy  traveled 
through  the  Island  Passage  to  Alaska.  She  has  two 
children,  Anne  Katherine  and  Madison  Robert. 


1976 


Mr.  Richard  Dew 
Elkmont  Construction  &  Maint. 
4325  Ball  Camp  Pike 
Knoxville.  TN  37921-3313 

Henry  Markley  Gass  HI  currently  lives  in  Charlotte, 
NC.  Michelle  Mauthe  Harvey  has  been  appointed 
director  of  science  and  education  at  the  Society  of 
American  Foresters  (SAF),  having  served  as  interim 
director  since  October  1999.  She  oversees  SAF's 
national  accreditation  of  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate professional  forestry  degree  programs,  recogni- 
tion of  technician  programs,  professional  forester 
certification,  science  dissemination  and  continuing 
forestry  education,  professional  recognition,  and  the 
initiation  of  a  new  conservation  education  program. 
Susan  Holmes  enjoys  work  as  associate  vice  president 
for  academic  affairs  at  Chattanooga  State  and  recent- 
ly entered  a  presidential  mentorship  program  for 
community  colleges.  She  resides  in  Sewanee  with 
her  husband,  Greg  Maynard,  and  her  son,  Robert. 
Her  doctoral  work  will  begin  diis  fall.  Carla  Sha  Van 
Arnam  lives  in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  where  she  is  exec- 
utive assistant  at  United  Way.  She  also  teaches  tai  chi. 
W.  Miles  Warfield  resides  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 


1977 


Mr.  James  Aubrey  Bradford 
1 710  Sixth  Avenue  North 
Birmingham,  AL  35203 

Caroline  L.  Crider  reports  that  her  daughter  Pauicia 
enjoyed  her  freshman  year  at  Sewanee.  Shirley 
Wigington  Gorman  lives  in  Seattle,  Wash.  Samuel  W. 
Howell  IV  has  joined  the  firm  of  Nexsen  Pruet 
facobs  Pollard  8c  Robinson,  LLP  as  special  counsel  in 
their  Charleston  office  practicing  in  public  finance, 
state  and  local  government  law,  and  corporate 
finance.  Thomas  S.  Potts,  Jr.  works  as  an  indepen- 
dent business  and  marketing  consultant.  He's  also 
still   waiting  songs  and   playing  in   neighborhood 
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joints  when  time  allows.  He  went  to  MerleFest  again 
at  the  end  oi  April  in  Wilkesboro,  N.C.  I  lis  son, 
James,  just  turned  thirteen. 


1979 


Mrs.  Rebecca  Leigh  Littleton  Sims 
9699  Hwy  158  W 
Ambrose,  GA  31512 

Melissa  Anne  E.  Coskuner  now  works  as  a  manage- 
ment analyst  for  the  Bureau  of  African  Affairs, 
located  within  the  US  Department  of  State.  The 
Rev.  Peter  Edward-Jenks  lives  in  Thomaston, 
Maine.  Walter  D.  Givhan  presently  resides  in 
Alexandria,  Va. 


1980 


Mr.  Hugh  Lyndon  Stephenson 
145  ThePrado 
Atlanta,  GA  30309 

Lee  Bradford  Guerry  enjoys  her  job  doing  senior- 
level  executive  searches,  specializing  in  lawyers. 
Margaret  W.  Liuidin  and  her  husband  Robert  W. 
Lundin  continue  to  reside  in  Wheaton,  111.  Ann 
Rubsamen  Vellom  reports  that  after  seventeen 
years,  they  are  finally  living  back  in  San  Antonio. 
Tim  took  a  parish  in  Universal  City  in  March.  She 
joined  him  in  June  with  their  youngest  daughter, 
Sara.  Ann  started  work  in  August  at  Texas  Military 
Institute  as  the  school  nurse.  Both  of  her  girls  are 
in  school  there,  as  well  as  some  Sewanee  alums  who 
teach  there:  Harrison  Grubbs  (C'99),  Danny  and 
Katrina  Lacher  (both  C'98),  and  John  Stroup 
(C'98). 


1981 


Mr.  Brent  Tucker  Minor 
2910  Sycamore  Street 
Alexandria.  VA  22305-2523 

Pamela  Jordan  Anderson.  Paul,  and  the  children 
(Jordan,  eleven;  Elizabeth,  eight;  Sarah  Michel, 
five;  and  Katherine,  two)  are  looking  forward  to 
Guest  Period  Week  #1  at  kanuga  this  summer. 
Jennifer  K.  Baringer  currently  attends  the  C.G. 
Jung  Institute,  Zurich,  in  Kusnacht,  Switzerland, 
where  she  is  training  to  be  a  Jungian  analyst. 
Lindsay  Coates  Patterson's  family  moved  to  Falls 
Church,  Va.,  so  her  husband  could  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  director  of  trustee  relations  at  the  Nature 
Conservancy's  Headquarters  in  Arlington,  Va. 
Lindsav  accepted  a  position  as  chief  of  staff.  Office 
for  Civil  Rights,  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 
Helen  Rose  (thirteen)  and  Lillian  (eleven)  are 
enrolled  in  Falls  Church  City  Schools.  Lindsay 
would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  visiting  the  D.C. 
area.  Herb  Sparks  had  a  son  February  26,  2000,  at 
7:02  am.  Nathaniel  Cruse  Sparks  was  6  lbs.  8  1/2 
oz.  and  twenty  inches  at  birth.  Vicki  wanted  to 
name  him  Nathaniel,  which  means,  "gift  from 
God,"  because  he  came  to  them  unexpectedly  and 
later  in  life.  Cruse  is  an  old  family  name  of  Herb's. 
Larry  and  Margo  Johnson  Williams  had  their  sec- 
ond child,  .Anne  Stafford,  on  April  1 1 .  She  joins 


1982 


Ms.  Catherine  W.  Swearingen 
The  University  of  the  South 
SPO  -  Career  Services 
Sewanee,  TN 37383-1000 

Laura  J.  Tritschler  Anderson  is  a  commercial  escrow 
agent  at  a  branch  of  Safeco  Land  Title  in  Dallas.  Her 
husband  David's  dental  practice  is  going  well.  Juli 
Schrimsher  Hunt  moved  back  to  Atlanta  in  June 
1999  and  married  Steve  Hunt  in  March  of  2000.  She 
is  currently  building  student  housing  for  Emory 
University.  Shannon  J.  Russell,  with  both  kids  in 
grade  school,  has  gone  back  to  school  part-time, 
studying  nutrition. 


1983 


Mr.  Stewart  Armstrong  West  Low 
196Beulah  Rd 
Doylestown.  PA  18901 

Susan  H.  Duke  and   her  husband  David  Edward 

Duke  (C'84)  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  Adrienne  West 
Duke  ("Addie"),  February  26.  Susan  says  her  new 
daughter  eats  and  sleeps  well,  rarely  fretful — just  as 
she  requested.  Now,  if  she  could  just  get  the  rest  of 
the  family  under  control. ..Douglas  B.  Freels  recently 
moved  after  completing  a  fellowship  in  adult  recon- 
suT_iction  and  total  joint  replacement  in  Tampa,  Fla. 
He  has  joined  an  orthopedic  surgery  group  in 
Lebanon,  Tenn.  He  and  his  wife  have  three  children: 
Parker,  nine;  Graham,  five;  and  Bradley,  three.  His 
family  is  glad  to  be  back  in  Tennessee,  and  hopeful- 
ly they  can  meet  some  Sewanee  alumni  in  Nashville 
and  renew  old  acquaintances.  Stewart  A.W.  Low 
married  Barbara  A.  Low  on  September  4,  1999  at 
Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel  Church  in  Doylestown, 
Penn.  Attending  were  Melinda  Dewey  (C'81),  Jill 
Kampfe  (C'82),  William  F.  Low,  Jr.  (C'53,  lather  of 
the  groom),  Hal  Moore  (C'Kl),  and  Coletta 
Youngers  (C'82).  Ginger  Bowling  Shields  and  her 
family  are  loving  Overland  Park,  Kans.,  and  are  very 
involved  with  the  schools  there.  She  is  die  PTA  pres- 
ident this  year  and  next  at  her  son  David's  elemen- 
tary school.  In  between  work  and  volunteer  oppor- 
tunities, she  is  doing  some  perennial  garden  designs 
and  implementing  them.  Steven  Edgar  Wedding 
lives  in  Carmel,  Intl.  Daniel  R.  Wilcox  and  his  wife, 
Miriam,  now  have  two  daughters,  Mark  Catherine 
(diree)  and  Margaret  Ann  (one).  His  Mailboxes  Etc. 
franchise  continues  to  grow  with  expansion  plans  in 
the  near  future. 


1984 


David  Edward  Duke  and  his  wife,  Susie  (C'83),  had 
a  daughter,  Adrienne  West  Duke  ("Addie"), 
February  26.  Ed  Fox  continues  to  reside  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  with  his  wife,  Betsy  Gayle  Fox 
(C'86) .  Kathy  Jones  has  a  relatively  new  job  working 
as  a  reporter  at  Kiplinger's  Personal  Finance.  She 
just  purchased  a  new  fixer-upper  condo  just  a  couple 
of  blocks  from  the  White  House  and — even  better — 
only  five  blocks  from  work!  Laura  Chatham  Mrachek 
is  busy  diis  year  as  PTA  president  and  a  Bible  Stud}' 
Fellowship  discussion  leader.  This  is  the  first  time  in 


ten  years  that  she  is  home  without  children  during 
the  day,  as  her  youngest  has  started  school.  She 
thanks  God  for  good  health,  a  wonderful  husband 
and  family,  and  purposeful  work.  Jaymie  Nagar  has 
diree  children:  Shan  (six),  Tara  (four),  and  Kiran 
(two).  The  whole  family  went  to  India  lasl  year  to 
visit  her  husband's  family  and  look  for  tigers  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Himalayas.  Lawrence  E.  Wall,  Jr.  is 
leaving  the  headmastership  of  St.  Timothy's-Hale 
School  to  become  head  of  die  Upper  School  at 
Charlotte  Latin  School. 


1985 


Mrs.  Laurie  Jarrett  Rogers 
7721  Hollins  Road 
Richmond,  VA  23229-6641 

Nancy  Sanderson  reports  that  1999  brought  three 
new  children — she  now  has  eight.  The  youngest  is 
two  years  old.  The  oldest  is  eighteen.  Most  will  be 
with  her  at  Homecoming  in  October.  Ann 
Shullenberger  Saye  married  Jim  A.  Saye  III  on 
January  31,  1998.  Gene  Snead  and  his  wife,  Joy,  gave 
birth  to  their  son  Christian  J  tide  Snead  on 
December  17 — the  couple's  eleventh  wedding 
anniversary. 


1986 


Mrs.  Read  Carson  Van  de  Water 
4701  29th  PI  NW 
Washington,  DC  20008-2108 

Alison  Riopel  Cayton  gave  birth  to  Donald  Ellis 
Cayton  last  February.  He  joins  Francis,  who  is  three. 
Steven  Dickerson  is  the  lead  guitarist  in  die  band 
Ihe  Painkillers,  plaving  around  Nashville  at  various 
clubs.  He  and  his  band  are  currently  in  the  studio 
working  on  their  first  album.  Robbie  Fisher  has  a 
production  company  that  co-produced  a  documen- 
tary about  two  Mississippi  Delta  musicians.  The  doc- 
umentary  aired  in  October  on  Mississippi  ETV.  Anne 
Mengedoht  Fitch  lives  in  Spring,  Tex.  Betsy  Gayle 
Fox  continues  to  reside  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  with  her 
husband,  Ed  Fox  (( !'84).  Randolph  Scott  Jackson,  Jr. 
and  his  wife,  Bedi,  had  their  third  son,  Miles  Cary 
Jackson.  Scott  practices  law  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
where  he  is  a  member  of  the  law  finu  of  Howell  &: 
Jackson,  P.L.L.C.  Gretchen  Rehberg  has  left  the  com- 
forts of  a  tenured  job  at  Bucknell  to  become  a  semi- 
narian— quite  a  change!  Virginia  Jane  Scarborough 
married  Kris  Turnbull  in  May  1999.  Hildreth  Budd 
Stafford  had  a  daughter,  Sarah  Grace  Stafford, 
January  18,  2000.  Peter  York  works  as  an  attorney  in 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


1987 


Mr.  Fox  Helms  Johnston,  Jr. 

325  Park  Road 

Lookout  Mountain.  TN  37350-1155 

John  C.  Burdick  works  as  a  computer  programmer 
for  Scientific  Atlanta.  His  son,  John  Alfred  Burdick, 
was  born  February  8,  2000.  Susan  Evans  and  her  hus- 
band, Martin  (C'89),  welcomed  daughter  Ada 
Chapman  on  December  13,  1999.  Anne  Marie  R. 
Lang  gave  birdi  to  her  son,  Benjamin  Edwin,  on  July 
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16,  1999.  Benjamin  is  the  youngest  of  three,  the 
other  two  being  Julianne,  three,  and  Jacob,  five. 
Robert  P.  Morales  lives  in  Athens,  Ga.,  where  he 
leads  a  self-employed  career  in  sales.  Sheldon 
Sommers  Opielski  is  residing  in  King  of  Prussia,  Pa., 
widi  her  husband.  Ken. 


1988 


Ms.  Lesley  C.  Grant 

459  N  Gardner  Si 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90036-5708 

Michael  Hoath  lives  in  Fairbum,  Ga.,  with  his  wife 
Mindy.  Audrey  Holt  is  currendy  teaching"  high 
school  English  and  working  at  die  Humane  Society 
as  the  pet  therapy  coordinator.  R.  Bryan  Murphy  is 
enjoying  his  first  year  of  medical  school  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee  Medical  School  in 
Memphis.  David  H.  W.  Shipps  and  his  wife,  Sydney, 
had  a  son,  David  Huntington  Woolston  Shipps,  Jr., 
on  May  1.  Amy  Weisz  (C'88)  and  her  husband,  Paul, 
had  a  second  child,  Elissa  LeeAnn,  on  December  5, 
1999. 


1989 


Mr.  John  Patten  Guerry,  Jr. 
175  Kenley  Court 
Marietta.  GA  30068 

Harry  Bainbridge  IV  works  as  a  political  consultant  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Robert  Black  and  his  wife,  Kelley 
(C'91),  recendy  welcomed  William  Aubrey  into  dieir 
lives  January  23,  2000.  They  will  call  him  Aubrey.  Jack 
Cameal  and  his  family  relocated  to  Mali  for  a  year.  His 
wife  Cris  works  for  Save  die  Children.  Martin  Evans 
and  his  wife,  Susan  (C'87),  welcomed  their  daughter, 
Ada  Chapman,  on  December  13,  1999.  Lisa  Frost- 
Phillips  serves  as  priest  at  St.  Luke's  of  Durham,  N.C. 
Stephen  W.  Kenney,  after  several  months  of  travel,  is 
going  to  work  for  Texas  River  Expeditions  as  a  river 
guide  for  die  winter  and  dien  go  up  to  Colorado  to 
raft  the  Arkansas  River.  Paul  B.  Myers  left  LBMC  and 
joined  a  voice-over-intemet-protocol  telephone-and- 
data  startup,  1st  International  Telecom,  Inc.  His  title 
there  will  be  vice  president  of  corporate  affairs. 
Rhonda  Whittie  (C'89)  is  a  physician.  Joy  Archer 
Yeager  gave  birth  to  her  daughter  Melanie  Kate 
Yeager  on  December  8,  1999. 


1990 


Ms.  C.  Kathleen  Morrissey 
934  Hudson  Street 
Hoboken,  NJ  07030 

Valerie  Burke  and  her  husband,  Julian,  had  a  daugh- 
ter, Julia  Thompson,  on  February  10,  2000.  She  joins 
her  big  brother  Sam.  Clare  Christie  is  creating 
bronze  sculptures  and  selling  them  at  international 
horse  shows.  Caidin  Clark  Donohue  has  two  chil- 
dren, Aelish  (three)  and  Gavin  (three  months).  She 
and  her  family  reside  in  Branford,  Conn.  Melissa 
Gay  resides  with  her  husband,  Robert  Brian  Cooksey 
(C'91),  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Berry  Glover  was  mar- 
ried October  23,  1999  in  Mentone,  Ala.,  to  Timothy 
Shults.  She  loves  teaching  in  inner  city  Chattanooga. 
Anna  Beasnett  Graham  had  a  daughter,  Meredith 


Adele,  on  February  21.  Mama,  daddy  and  baby  are 
doing  well.  Valerie  I.  McCord  gave  birth  to 
Alexander  McCord  Baldwin  on  December  1,  1999. 
Scott  Payne  has  moved  to  Nashville  where  he  has 
started  an  e-commerce  development  and  consult- 
ing company.  Stuart  and  Amanda  Margaret 
Pierson  announced  the  birth  of  Taylor  Waite  on 
May  10.  He  joins  his  sister,  Mary  Stewart,  who  is 
four  years  old.  Joely  Pomprowitz  continues  to 
teach  with  Nashville  Public  Schools  and  paint  fish- 
ing scenes.  Susanna  W.  Printz  married  Warren  T 
Printz  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  November  13,  1999. 
Brian  Reynolds  married  Jill  Gelber  on  August  20, 
1994.  Since  then,  they  have  had  two  sons,  Ro  and 
Tay.  Brian  is  the  author  of  popular  computer 
games  Civilization  II  and  Alpha  Centauri.  Ken 
Weldon  announces  the  birth  of  Evelyn  Mims 
Weldon,  born  January  20,  2000. 


1991 


Ms.  Marsey  Waller 
2406  A  Belmont  Blvd. 

Nashville.  TN  37212 

Kelly  Black  and  her  husband,  Robert  (C'89), 
recendy  welcomed  William  Aubrey  into  dieir  lives 
January  23,  2000.  They  will  call  him  Aubrey.  Kenneth 
Brandt  joined  the  School  of  Fine  Aits  faculty  as  a 
professor  in  the  liberal  arts  department  of  Savannah 
College  of  Art  and  Design  (SCAD).  Tom  Broughton 
began  work  on  an  MBA  in  finance  at  the  University 
of  Texas  at  San  Antonio  diis  past  fall.  Mike  and 
Marilee  Cleland  are  proud  to  announce  die  birth  of 
their  daughter  Sara  Elizabeth.  She  was  bom  on  May 
14,  2000.  Kate  Cole  married  Jon  Kling  on  March  25, 
2000  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  They  live  in  Arlington, 
Va.  where  she  works  for  Alson  and  Bird.  Robert 
Brian  Cooksey  resides  widi  his  wife  Melissa  Gay 
(C'90)  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Rebecca  Crumrine  is  in 
her  second  year  of  law  school  at  die  University  of 
Georgia.  Robert  T.  Monroe  and  his  wife,  Amy, 
recently  had  their  first  child,  Robert  Pierce  Monroe, 
on  April  12,  2000.  Catherine  (Cate)  Nance  lives  now 
in  Malvern,  Pa.  Lt  Elizabeth  L.  Phillips  is  currendy 
forward  deployed  while  serving  aboard  die  com- 
mand ship  USS  La  Salle,  based  in  Gaeta,  Italy.  Brian 
Reynolds  founded  Big  Huge  Games,  Inc.,  a  new  soft- 
ware company  devoted  to  creating  strategy  games. 
The  company  has  five  employees  at  present  and  was 
named  one  of  twenty-five  "Game  Gods"  by  PC  Games 
magazine.  Clement  and  Charlotte  Riddle  live  in 
Hendcrsonville,  N.C.  Riddick  Smiley  and  his  wife, 
Jess,  just  had  a  son,  born  February  27,  2000,  named 
Graves  (Gray)  Pearce  Smiley.  Ruth  Holton  Spencer 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  Henry  Cardwell  Spencer,  Jr.,  on 
February  8,  2000. 


1992 


Mrs.  Kristen  L.  Brohech 
920  Woodmont  Blvd  Apt  B4 
Nashville,  TN  37204-3314 

Michael  G.  Andreu  and  his  wife,  Anne,  are  going  to 
attempt  to  hike  the  Appalachian  Trail  this  spring 
and  summer.  He  plans  to  return  to  graduate  school 
in  the  fall.  Celeste  Burns  lives  in  Durham,  N.C. 
Byron  Davis  is  about  to  complete  his  graduate  stud- 


ies in  geology  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso. 
Chris  Gardner  recendy  became  associate  adminis- 
trator of  North  Oaks  Retirement  Community  in 
Baltimore.  Charles  Goodman  III  teaches  physics  at 
East  Carolina  University.  Kellie  Lynn  Jaffrey  is  teach- 
ing seventh  grade  at  Page  Middle  School.  She  mar- 
ried Rob  Roy  MacGregor  Purdy  II  on  March  19, 
2000,  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Sewanee  bridesmaids 
included  Kathryn  Annette  McDonald,  Louise  Owens 
Glenn,  and  Jennifer  Smith  Enos.  Wilmer  Hastings 
Mills  and  his  wife  had  a  daughter,  Phoebe-Agnes 
Sinclair  Mills,  on  January  18,  2000.  Christina  Carolyn 
Mosca  has  been  awarded  a  new  position  as  govern- 
ment and  public  relations  manager  for  the 
Birmingham  System  of  Charter  Communications. 
She  lives  in  Pelham,  Ala.  Theresa  Nixon  is  taking  a 
one-year  sabbatical  after  seven  years  of  teaching  to 
attend  the  University  of  Tennessee  and  work  on  a 
master's  in  education  with  a  focus  on  curriculum 
and  instruction.  Chris  Smartt  is  living  now  in  Zagreb, 
Croatia.  He  says  diat  despite  all  the  recent  problems, 
Croatia,  Slovenia,  and  Bosnia  really  offer  a  beautiful 
life.  He  encourages  everyone  to  visit.  Susan  Elizabeth 
Smith  recently  began  working  with  Sprint  as  an  inter- 
net consultant  widi  its  Data  Division.  June  Hart 
Counts  Waring  married  Kelly  Ross  Corlett  in 
Charleston,  S.C.,  on  September  25,  1999. 
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Ms.  Rebecca  Claire  Miller 
2601  Bellefontaine  Blvd 
Unit  B302 
Houston,  TX  77025 

Alexander  Badenoch  is  living  in  England  now.  In 
September,  he  began  work  on  a  Ph.D.  program  in 
German  studies  at  the  University  of  Southampton, 
England.  He  is  also  working  for  the  British 
Council.  Chase  and  Julia  (C'91)  Bean  moved  to 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  three  years  ago.  They 
have  a  baby  boy  named  Bert.  He  was  born  on 
September  10,  1999.  Prior  to  Bert's  arrival,  Julia 
taught  junior  high  school  students.  Chase  owns  a 
representative/distributor  company  specializing  in 
industrial  paints  and  coatings.  Derek  Bing  and  his 
wife,  Rebekah,  have  been  living  in  Indianapolis. 
They  are  moving  to  Charlotte,  N.C,  where  he  will 
work  with  Fairpoint  Communications.  In  January, 
they  went  skiing  in  Jackson  Hole  with  Jay  Jones 
and  his  wife,  Julie,  and  some  other  Sewanee  grads: 
Kit  Walsh,  Charlie  Crighton,  Meredith  Walker. 
Mike  Devoto  (and  his  wife,  Nadia),  Will  Barnette, 
and,  Janet  Gallivan.  Andrew  Bouldin  lives  in 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  where  he  is  the  special  pro- 
jects manager  for  staffing  and  recruitment  at  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  nation's  largest 
producer  of  electricity.  Arjun  Charanjiva  is  cur- 
rendy a  brand  manager  at  M&M/Mars,  but  plans 
to  start  up  a  new  business  called  EUROPE  STYLE 
within  the  next  couple  of  months.  Katherine 
Cloninger  lives  in  London,  where  she  is  involved  in 
a  graduate  program  for  the  next  few  years.  Amy 
Craig  lives  in  Princeton,  N.J.  Clay  Crow  lives  in 
western  Washington  where  he  works  in  real  estate 
development.  Marcel  Davis  is  an  architect  in 
Denver.  Grant  Eager  and  his  wife,  Ginger,  are  liv- 
ing in  Elko,  Nev.  They  returned  to  the  U.S.  in 
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December  after  a  year  of  teaching  English  in  a 
Thai  bilingual  school  in  Pattaya,  Thailand.  Right 
now,  he  is  working  as  an  underground  mine  geol- 
ogist with  Anglogold's  Jerritt  Canyon  Joint 
Venture.  Ginger  writes  stories  and  works  at  the 
Elko  County  Library  part-time.  In  their  spare 
time,  they  like  to  hike  on  the  millions  of  acres  of 
undeveloped  land  in  Northeastern  Nevada. 
Jennifer  Warren  Evans  and  Parker  Evans  live  in 
Charleston  along  with  their  daughter.  Grade, 
whose  godmother  is  Charley  Rice  Thompson. 
Carla  Finch  finished  her  Ph.D.  at  Rice  University 
in  November  1999.  Site  took  a  couple  months  off 
and  then  started  working  for  Dynegy  Marketing 
and  Trade,  an  energy  company  in  Houston. 
There,  she  works  as  a  senior  analyst  in  the 
Strategic  Market  Analysis  division.  She  says  she 
basically  does  story  problems  for  a  living.  Jason 
Forrester  lives  in  Washington,  D.C.  Spencer  Goetz 
is  a  pilot  for  Delta  Airlines  and  lives  in  Atlanta. 
Julie  Graves  is  in  graduate  school  at  the  University 
of  Florida  studying  elementary  education.  Jamey 
Hollingsworth  lives  in  Birmingham  where  he  is 
project  manager  for  RC  Goodwin  and  Associates, 
Inc.  Heather  Honeycutt  has  changed  her  name  to 
Heather  H.  Cawley.  Heather  Howell  is  in  law 
school  at  Wake  Forest  University  in  North 
Carolina.  Angi  Johnson  has  moved  to  Asheville, 
N.C.  Terrell  Johnson  works  as  a  senior  writer  for 
Sapient  Corporation,  an  e-commerce  services  and 
consulting  firm  in  Atlanta.  He  recendy  purchased 
a  condominium,  and  he  sees  several  Sewanee 
alumni  on  a  regular  basis.  Cameron  Tyer  Jones 
and  her  husband,  Tommy,  live  in  Atlanta.  Stacy 
Juckett-Giampapa  lives  in  New  York  City  with  her 
husband  and  her  bulldog.  She  will  be  receiving 
her  MBA  at  the  end  of  the  summer.  She  is  cur- 
rently working  for  a  commercial  real  estate  start- 
up company.  She  says  it's  quite  a  bit  different  from 
her  five  years  in  the  art  business,  but  just  as  excit- 
ing. Lloyd  Kapp  works  as  a  pediatric  resident  at 
Palmetto  Richland  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Columbia,  S.C.  Courtney  Key  married  Philip 
Tardy  on  February  19.  They  live  in  Houston.  She 
works  on  urban  design  for  a  Houston  company. 
Peter  Key  lives  in  Houston,  and  he  works  for  the 
Harris  County  Public  Infrastructure  Department 
as  a  special  projects  manager.  Jennifer  Mann  is 
working  toward  a  Ph.D.  in  mathematics  at  Florida 
State  University  in  Tallahassee,  Fla.  Her  younger 
sister,  Melissa  (COO),  graduated  this  spring  from 
Sewanee.  Robbin  Milam  lives  in  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  where  she  works  in  a  rehab  hospital  as  a 
speech  pathologist  seeing  stroke  patients  and  oth- 
ers. Rebecca  Miller  lives  in  Houston  where  she 
produces  the  10  PM  newscast  at  KTRK.  Sarah 
Shepard  Mobius  will  begin  working  toward  a  mas- 
ter's in  public  health  at  UNC  Chapel  Hill.  Her 
focus  will  be  maternal  and  child  health.  She  cur- 
rendy  works  for  Family  Health  International, 
located  in  Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C.  She  and 
her  husband,  Mark,  live  in  Durham,  N.C.  with 
their  pet  horse,  Julius;  dog,  Max;  and  cats,  Pookie 
and  Cha  Cha.  John  Moore  is  a  private  banking 
loan  officer  (with  the  title  of  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent) at  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  Nashville. 
He  has  a  house,  but  he  says  no  wife,  children,  or 


dogs.  Jeff  Muench  graduated  with  his  MBA  from 
Kenan-Flagier  Business  School  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  May  1999.  Now  he  lives  in 
Philadelphia  where  he  works  as  an  associate  mar- 
keting manager  on  the  Lactaid  Brand  lor  a  divi- 
sion of  Johnson  &  Johnson  called  McNeil 
Consumer  Healthcare.  He  also  purchased  a 
condo  which  he  says  makes  him  feel  quite  old. 
Peter  Morgan  recently  completed  course  work 
towards  an  MA  in  Southern  Literature  from  the 
University  of  Mississippi.  He  is  now  working  as 
Admissions  Counselor  for  Loyola  University  in 
New  Orleans.  Trent  and  Elizabeth  Justice  (C'94) 
Mulloy  live  in  Laurel,  Miss.  Trent  started  a  new 
nationally  chartered  bank  in  February  1999  (First 
National  Bank  of  the  Pine  Belt).  They  have  been 
open  about  five  quarters  and  have  over  $100  mil- 


lion in  total  assets  and  are  building  a  main  office 
ol  aboul  1  1.000  square  leet.  lie  is  also  vice  presi- 
dent ai  Laurel  Machine  &  Foundry.  Elizabeth 
earned  her  masters  of  social  work  and  is  working 
for  a  private  agency  helping  troubled  second- 
through  sixth-graders.  They  are  going  out  west 
this  summer  to  spend  a  week  or  so  riding  their  '93 
Harley  Davidson  through  the  desert  (Vegas,  Lake 
Powell,  Painted  Desert,  Sedona,  Flagstaff,  Taos, 
Santa  Fe,  etc.).  They  are  also  in  the  midst  of  build- 
ing a  new  house.  Doug  and  Sarah  Gilbert  Murray 
live  in  Decatur,  Ga.,  with  their  son,  Thomas 
Herndon  Murray,  who  was  born  May  28,  1999. 
Doug  is  in  his  third  year  of  an  orthopedic  surgery 
residency.  Sarah  is  on  a  leave  of  absence  from  her 
doctorate  program  to  be  a  full-time  mom.  Laura 
Beth  Neely  lives  in  New  York  City  where  she  will 


Looking  for  the  perfect  gift  for  your  Sewanee  alum? 

Illustrator  Anita  Bice  announces:  All  Saints'  Chapel.  The  limited  edition  print  is 
available  through  the  University  of  the  South  Bookstore,  or  by  contacting  the  artist 
at  205.640.6168  or  www.homepage.msn.com/commercialst/artasb/. 
Watercolorist  Ken  Howard  presents;  The  Quadrangle  (looking  towards  Carnegie 
Hall),  and  Shapard  Tower  (from  Phi  Delta  Theta).  For  more  information,  contact 
Watercolor  Trustees  Ltd.,  165  Parrock  St.,  Gravesend,  Kent,  DA12  1ER.  ■ 
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On  behalf  of  the  students  who  benefit,  we  extend  a  special  thanks  to 
all  those  who  supported  this  year's  Sewanee  Fund. 
Thanks  to  you,  we  have  already  reached  our  goal  of  $2.25  million. 
Your  gifts  to  Sewanee  help  fund  library  acquisitions,  research 
equipment,  emergency  services,  faculty  salaries,  financial  aid,  and  an 
incredible  $5000  discount  on  tuition  to  every  student,  making  us  one 
of  the  most  affordable  top-tier  liberal  arts  institutions  in  the  country. 

Thanks,  again,  for  every  dollar.  You  have  tpansformed  lives. 
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complete  her  master's  in  education  at  Columbia 
University  this  summer.  Jay  and  Courtney  Pigford 
(C'95)  announce  the  birth  of  their  son  Harris 
Rhodes  Pigford,  bornjanuar)  31,  2000.  John  and 
Julie  Fowler  Richards  live  in  Charlotte.  Their  first 
child,  John  Taylor  Richards,  was  born  on  March  9. 
John  is  working  for  Salomon  Smith  Barnev  as  a 
financial  consultant,  and  |ulie  is  self-employed 
doing  software  consulting  work.  Brooks  Smith  has 
joined  Boult.  Cummings,  Conners  &  Berry  PLC's 
commercial  finance  and  real  estate  section.  The 
law  firm  is  headquartered  in  Nashville.  Robyn 
Snyder  graduated  from  Northwestern  School  of 
Law  of  Lewis  and  Clark  College  in  Portland,  Ore., 
in  May  1999.  Currently  she  is  working  as  deputy 
district  attorney  with  the  Multnomah  County 
District  Attorney's  Office  in  Portland.  Robyn 
writes  that  she  loves  Portland  (although  the  rain  is 
depressing  in  the  winter)  because  of  its  laid-back 
attitude  and  endless  choices  for  outdoor  activities. 
Despite  all  that,  Robyn  says  she  misses  Sewanee 
and  the  wonderful  friends  from  college!  Louise 
"Charley"  Rice  Thompson  and  her  husband, 
Robert,  live  in  Charleston,  S.C.  Robert  is  an 
account  executive  for  New  South 
Communications,  a  telecommunications  compa- 
ny. Charley  is  enjoying  her  position  as  marketing 
director  for  the  Gibbes  Museum  of  Ait,  a  century- 
old  art  museum  that  collects  American  art  from 
the  seventeenth  century  to  present.  Her  office  is 
two  buildings  down  from  Edie  DuBose's  office, 
and  within  walking  distance  of  the  offices  of  many 
other  alumni.  Carl  Thornblade  will  finish  his  resi- 
dency in  internal  medicine  at  Wilford  Hall 
Medical  Center,  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  this  summer.  After  that,  he  will  be 
moving  to  Colorado  Springs,  to  fill  a  staff  position 
in  internal  medicine  at  the  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy.  He  writes  that  he  is  looking  for- 
ward to  all  of  the  outdoor  activities  available  there, 
espec  ially  the  mountain  biking.  Molly  Toole  works 
for  Eli  Lilly  and  Company  as  a  financial  analyst  in 
the  Finance  Component.  She  lives  in 
Indianapolis.  Libba  Manning  Vaughan  and  her 
husband.  Brooks,  recently  moved  to  Minneapolis. 
Robert  Vogler  is  in  Baltimore.  He  works  for  First 
Annapolis  Consulting,  which  is  a  general  manage- 
ment consulting  firm.  In  January,  he  was  promot- 
ed to  associate  with  the  company.  Betsy  Yeckel 
accepted  a  position  at  Texas  Scottish  Rite  Hospital 
for  Children  in  December,  and  in  January  she 
moved  from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Dallas.  She  is 
working  in  the  public  relations  department  as 
public  relations  officer.  Jeff  and  Ann  Carmen 
Butler  Zivan  are  living  in  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  where  Jeff 
finished  his  MBA  at  Cornell  this  spring.  After  that, 
he  will  go  to  work  in  Atlanta  for  Ernst  &  Young 
Consulting  in  their  strategy  group.  Ann  Carmen 
has  been  working  for  a  residential  interior  design 
firm  in  Ithaca.  They  say  they  can't  wait  to  get  out 
ol  the  frigid  weather  of  upstate  New  York. 
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Ms.  Dawn  Melissa  White 
401  Lenox  Way 
Atlanta,  GA  30324 

Kimberlv  Baum  now  resides  in  LaGrange,  Ga. 
Hollace  McKnight  Brayer  married  Patrick  Brayer 
on  April  9,  1999  in  Daphne,  Ala.  He  is  a  musician 
and  songwriter.  She  teaches  middle  school  in 
Rancho  Cucamonga,  Calif.  Mary  McRae  James  will 
be  finishing  her  master's  in  plant  ecology  this 
spring.  She  has  been  contemplating  distributions 
ol  native  legumes  in  the  Carolina  Sandhills. 
Elizabeth  Mallonee  teaches  drama  at  Indian 
Springs  School  in  Indian  Springs,  Ala.  Donald 
McAuslan  is  finishing  his  master's  in  urban  plan- 
ning. Currently,  he  is  a  research  assistant  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  and  also  with  the 
Washington  Regional  Network  for  Livable 
Communities.  Will  Montjoy,  after  earning  his  LLM 
in  corporation  law  at  NYU,  works  as  a  mergers  and 
acquisitions  lawyer  at  the  NY  office  of  Vinson  & 
Elkins  LLP.  Scott  A.  Remington  is  pleased  to 
announce  that  he  and  his  wife,  Amie,  had  their  first 
child,  Virginia  Harper,  on  December  23,  1999. 
Douglas  S.  Rodman  started  his  own  business  in 
March  2000.  Rodman  Forestry  Consulting  Sendees, 
Inc.,  is  located  in  Nashville  and  serves  most  of  mid- 
dle Tennessee.  Val  E.  Schmidt  currendy  resides  in 
Dublin,  Ohio.  Leslie  Elaine  Sisco  presently  lives  in 
New  Orleans,  La.  Ted  Smith  married  Esther 
Carolina  Lugo  (C'98).  They  will  move  to 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  diis  summer.  Jane  M.  J.  William- 
son joined  the  staff  of  the  South  Carolina  Coastal 
Conservation  League  in  opening  their  uppercoast 
office. 
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Mrs.  Nikhi  E.  Merritt 
215  Raven  el  SI 
Columbia,  SC  29205 

Jordana  Tonn  Adams  and  her  husband  Walter 
(C'98)  had  a  son,  George  Theodore,  on  December 
1,  1999.  She  decided  to  quit  work  at  Vanderbill's 
Education  Library  to  stay  home  full-time  with  their 
son.  Meanwhile,  her  husband  has  obtained  a  judi- 
cial clerkship  with  an  appellate  judge  in  Fairbanks, 
Alaska  for  the  year  after  he  graduates  from  law 
school.  The  clerkship  will  begin  in  the  summer  of 
2001.  Robert  Chance  Algar  started  residency  in 
medicine/neurology  at  New  York  Hospital  and 
Sloan-Kettering  Memorial  Hospital.  Drew  Corbett 
received  his  MBA  from  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Madison  and  has  accepted  employment  with  Intel 
in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.  Hillary  Covington  has  been 
promoted  to  sales  director  of  Data  Mark,  Inc.  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  will  live  in  Las  Vegas  for  six 
months  to  open  a  new  office  serving  the  high-tech 
and  gaming  markets.  Evans  Dunwody  Crews  mar- 
ried Shawn  Crews  of  Miami,  Fla.,  on  September  18. 
Meredith  Branan  Freeman  recently  developed  a 
ceramics  program  at  the  Children's  Museum  of  San 
Diego  and  is  teaching  day  classes  to  children,  par- 
ents, and  senior  citizens.  David  Asbury  Howard  III 
has  undergone  a  job  change.  He  now  works  for 
Standard  &  Poor's  Structured  Finance.  Frederick  S. 


Lewis,  Sr.  works  as  credit  manager  of  APD 
Transmission  Parts,  Inc.  Kirstin  McMillian  is  cur- 
rendy in  her  first  year  at  the  University  of  Denver 
Law  School.  Brian  Morrow  lives  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 
Courtney  and  Jay  Pigford  (C'93)  announce  die 
birth  of  their  son  Harris  Rhodes  Pigford,  born 
January  31,  2000.  Leslie  Stidham  graduated  from 
University  of  South  Carolina  School  of  Law  in  1999. 
Jack  Strifling  begins  medical  school  ibis  fall  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  School  of  Medicine. 
For  the  last  two  years,  he  has  worked  full  time  as  a 
paramedic  for  Richland  County  EMS  in  Columbia. 
Megan  P.  Sukys  now  works  with  Seattle  Repertory 
Theatre.  Chris  Thompson  mat  tied  Bond  Puryear 
Dilliard  Thompson  (C'97)  on  August  8,  1998.  They 
are  living  in  Atlanta.  Chris  is  a  chef,  and  Bond  is  an 
English  teacher. 


1996 


Ms.  Elizabeth  Ashley  Neal 
2417  Walton  Way 
Augusta,  GA  30904-3509 

Laura  Anderson  gave  birth  to  Margaret  \V\  lie- 
Morris  on  December  19,  1999.  Greg  Bautista  w<  irks 
in  his  hometown  of  Gainesville,  Ga.,  as  assistant 
director  of  G-CAPP/  El  Puente,  the  Georgia 
Campaign  for  Adolescent  Pregnancy  Prevention's 
Hispanic  pilot  project.  He  oversees  outreach  and 
program  implementation  in  the  Hispanic  commu- 
nity, including  the  HIV/ AIDS  awareness  initiative. 
Ariel  E.  B.  Bennett  received  her  Irish  dancing- 
teacher's  certification  from  the-  Irish  Dancing 
Commission  in  Dublin,  Ireland.  She  is  now  die 
executive  vice  president  and  chief  operating  officer 
of  Heritage  Irish  Stepdancers,  Inc.  Heritage  is  an 
Irish  dancing  school  and  performance  troupe  widi 
160  students  in  the  Denver  metro  area.  Mary  Claire 
Drummond  resides  in  Washington,  D.C.  Lisa 
Akerman  Duke  lives  in  Senoia,  Ga.  Clinton  Bartlett 
Fisher  lives  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Elizabeth  Hampton  Fitch 
is  currendy  pursuing  a  master's  degree  in  public 
administration  with  a  career  track  in  nonprofit 
administration  from  Georgia  State  University. 
Emily  Flowers  currently  works  as  an  associate  editor 
at  Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston  in  Austin,  Tex. 
Sarah  Henning  lives  in  Ch.u  lesion,  S.C.  Andrew- 
Israel  recendy  organized  the  First  Annual  William 
Byrd  Golf  Championships  held  in  Myrde  Beach. 
S.C.  He  is  now  extending  imitations  for  the  2001 
event.  Bryan  Joyner  lives  in  Peachtree  City,  Ga.  Bart 
Kempf  is  enrolled  in  die  Ph.D.  program  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  education  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  David  Kern  graduated  from  the  Ohio 
State  University  College  of  Law  in  May,  where  he 
was  a  member  of  the  law  journal.  After  the  bar,  he 
will  be  starting  work  as  assistant  attorney  general  of 
Ohio.  He  lives  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  next  door  to 
Sewanee  classmate  Kristina  Erlewine.  Jaret  Pflurger 
lives  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Caroline  Watkins 
Powell  accepted  a  new  job  last  October  as  staff 
accountant  for  Polav  Financial  Management 
(Music  Business  Management/ CPA  firm).  Kevin  H. 
Sparrow  resides  in  Boston,  Mass.  James  (Jeddie) 
Suddeth  graduated  magna  cum  laude  from  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  School  of  Law.  He  will 
begin  work  at  Sinkler  and  Boyd  in  Charleston  this 
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fell.  Stacey  Tompkins  now  works  in  the  Duke 
University  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special 
Collections  Library. 


1998 


1997 


Ms.  Amy  Sue  Crowder 
304  Peachtree  Hills  Circle 
Atlanta,  GA  30305 

Jennifer  Armstrong  will  study  at  Lincoln  College. 
Oxlord,  while  completing  a  master's  degree  from 
the  Breadloaf  School  of  English  this  summer. 
Brendon  Bailey  graduated  with  an  MS  in  geology 
t  i  ( H i  i  New  N lexico  State  University.  He  works  for  the 
environmental  division  oi  Mevatec  Corporation  at 
White  Sands  Missile  Range  in  New  Mexico.  Jane 
Anne  Blakney  graduated  with  an  MA  in  anthropol- 
ogy. She  will  begin  die  doctoral  program  in  anthro- 
pology at  the  University  of  Florida  this  kill.  She  has 
an  assistantship  at  the  Florida  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  Louis  Caputo  lives  in  Franklin,  Tenn. 
Lamar  Whitworth  Davis  III  married  Claire  Marie 
Davis  (C'98)  November  6,  1999  in  Sewanee.  John 
Douglas  Elrod  presently  lives  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Edward  M.  Flowers  works  as  a  sales  assistant  at 
Millennium  Sales  and  Marketing.  Jennifer  Fuqua 
i  iirrently  resides  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Joshua  Harrell  has 
relocated  to  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  where-  he  is  pursu- 
ing ,i  master  of  fine  arts  degree  in  film  video  and 
computer  animation  at  USC's  School  of  Cinema 
and  Television,  the  Dhision  of  Animation  and 
Digital  Arts.  Alexandra  S.  Kutz  received  her  master's 
degree  in  psvchologv  Irom  Wake  Forest  University 
in  December  1999.  Maria  Marcum  just  completed 
her  second  year  ol  National  Service  with 
Americorps  as  a  VISTA  Leader.  She  and  Jake  Steven 
Benner  were  married  in  Osage  Beach  on  April  29, 
2000.  Will  McBricle  has  taken  a  new  job  in  D.C.  with 
ENSCO,  Inc.,  where  he  will  work  on  Global 
Positioning  Systems  (GPS)  for  the  Department  of 
Delen.se.  Jeanne  Monk  has  been  named  promotion 
assistant  for  Coastal  Living.  She  will  take  responsibil- 
ity of  the  reader  response  program  and  work  with 
the  sales  team  to  handle  merchandising  requests. 
Elizabeth  Nelson  currently  works  as  a  research  tech- 
nician at  the  University  of  Alabama  at  Birmingham 
Department  of  Rheumatology  and  Clinical 
Immunology.  Dennis  Prater,  Coleman  Rose,  and 
Benjamin  James  Stevenson  spent  New  Year's  in 
Mexico  City.  They  plan  to  return  this  summer.  Jama 
Shelton  lives  in  Houston,  Tex.  Alice  R.  Sneary  lives 
in  Dublin,  Ohio.  Tania  S.  Talman  presently  lives  in 
Carrboro,  N.C.  Beau  Thomas  started  medical 
school  by  enrolling  in  a  one-year  program  at  Florida 
State  University'.  He  will  complete  the  final  three 
years  at  the  University  of  Florida.  Bond  Puryear 
Dillard  Thompson  married  Chris  Thompson  (C'95) 
on  August  8,  1998.  They  are  living  in  Atlanta.  Bond 
is  an  English  teacher  and  Chris  is  a  chef.  Joshua 
Varner,  who  received  a  master  of  theological  studies 
(MTS)  degree  from  Harvard  in  June,  recently 
entered  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological 
Seminary  in  Virginia  as  a  middler.  Carroll 
Williamson  resides  in  Twentynine  Palms,  Calif. 
Michelle  R.  Yahng  currently  lives  in  Arlington,  Va. 


Mr.  Theodore  Randall  Keith 

122  Cammer  Ave 
Greenville,  SC  29605 

Walter  Justin  Adams  and  his  wife  Jordana  (C'95)  had 
a  son,  George  Theodore,  on  December  1,  1999.  He 
has  also  accepted  a  judicial  clerkship  with  an  appel- 
late judge  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  for  die  year  alter  he 
graduates  from  law  school;  the  clerkship  will  begin 
in  the  summer  of  2001.  Meanwhile,  his  wife  decided 
to  quit  work  at  Vanderbilt's  Education  Library  to  stay 
home  lull-time  with  their  son.  Bret  Alexander  is  fin- 
ishing his  second  year  ol  law  school  at  the  University 
of  Texas  in  Austin.  Meredith  Arthur  is  taking  busi- 
ness classes  in  Litde  Rock,  Ark.  Ian  Brauner  resides 
in  New  Orleans,  La.  Claire  Marie  Davis  married 
Lamar  Whitworth  Davis  m  (C'97)  November  6, 
1999  in  Sewanee.  Elizabeth  Tyler  Deitz  is  working  as 
an  affiliate  of  Moore,  Stephens,  Frost  CPAs.  She  lives 
in  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Mallory  Dimmitt  works  in 
Telluride,  Colo.,  as  the  San  Miguel  Land  Steward  for 
die  Colorado  Nature  Conservancy.  Scott  Griffith 
Evans  is  employed  at  Rhodes  College  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.  LeAnn  Foss  teaches  Spanish  and  French  at 
Adaitsville  Middle  School.  Stephen  Fulton  is  com- 
pleting his  first  year  of  medical  school  at  the 
University  of  Memphis.  Erin  Grossman  is  planning 
to  attend  graduate  sch<  >ol  this  fall  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  She  will  be  studying  for  her  Masters  of 
Science  in  Fon-sirv.  Roger  Hailes  is  in  a  master's  pro 
gram  at  the  Virginia  Commonwealth  University 
Adcenter,  studying  to  be  a  copywriter.  Erin  Hanni 
lives  in  Muncie,  hid.  Robert  Holloway  is  continuing 
to  study  for  his  masters  in  English  at  the  Breadloaf 
School  of  English  in  Vermont.  This  summer  he  will 
be  studying  in  Oxford,  England,  and  travelling 
through  Europe  with  Will  Chiisitie.  May-Stewart 
Holmes  has  moved  from  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Anne  Jones  continues  to  work  toward 
her  Ph.D.  in  chemistry  in  Oxford,  England.  Katrina 
Nelson  Lacher  is  planning"  to  begin  graduate  studies 
in  history  diis  fall.  She  and  her  husband,  Danny 
Lacher,  will  be  celebrating  dieir  first  anniversary  on 
July  10,  2000.  The  couple  lives  in  San  Antonio.  Scott 
Matthews  presently  resides  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Carrie 
Miller  is  working  as  a  librarian  at  Hoover  Public 
Library.  She  was  recently  inducted  into  Beta  Phi  Mu, 
the  Library  and  Information  Science  International 
Honor  Society.  Ronald  M.  F.  Oman  presently  resides 
in  Washington,  D.(  I.  Katherine  Clemens  Ray  contin- 
ues to  live  in  Durham,  N.C.  Josh  Reams  is  finishing 
up  his  first  year  of  medical  school  at  Mercer 
University  in  Macon,  Ga.  Emily  Richardson  resides 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Danielle  Schiano  resides  in  Charlotte, 
N.C.  Leah  Maggie  Smith  is  completing  her  second 
vear  of  law  school  at  West  Virginia  University  College 
of  Law  and  says  she  is  "entering  phase  two  in  my  plan 
ol  world  domination."  Anne  K.  Spear  lives  in 
Palestine,  Tex.  Ashley  L.  Stafford  lives  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
and  is  a  junior  associate  at  Dowling,  Langley,  and 
Associates,  a  public  relations  firm  in  Midtown. 
Andrew  L.  Sturtevant  resides  in  Greenville,  S.C.,  serv- 
ing as  yice  president  to  Anvis  Alarm,  Inc.  Hayes 
Swinney  currently  resides  in  Seatde,  Wash.  Jon 
Trussler  lives  in  Denver,  Colo.  Jesse  W.  Wilson  and 
his  wife,  Carrie,  live  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Jesse  is 


employed  with  Lowe's  Home  Improvement 
Warehouse  and  was  promoted  to  assistant  store  man- 
ager diis  year  Emily  Zoghby  teaches  Spanish  and 
advises  the  yearbook  at  Stratford  Academy  in  Macon, 
Ga.  Mary  Berdia  Godwin  Zorn  and  her  husband, 
Jamey  Zorn,  recendy  had  Uieir  first  child.  Her  name 
is  Virginia  Ellis,  and  she  was  bom  on  February  25, 
2000.  The  happy  family  is  living  in  Greenville,  Ala. 


1999 
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Lacey  Biles  works  for  a  technology/investment  firm. 
She  resides  in  Brussels,  Belgium.  Richard  D.  Buntin 
lives  in  Mobile,  Ala.  Malinda  K.  Clowe  lives  in 
Arlington,  Tex.  J.  Chandley  Crawford  started  a  new 
job  with  the  College  of  Charleston  Lightsey 
Conference  Center  as  a  Conference  Coordinator  on 
April  10.  Carrie  Futch  lives  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Dalton 
Lyon  is  an  analyst  for  the  National  Republican 
Senatorial  Committee  on  Capitol  Hill.  Lindsay  K. 
McLellan  has  moved  to  Newark,  Del.  Kate  Wassum 
started  studying  art  direction  at  Portfolio  Center 
(advertising)  in  April.  Michelle  R.  Yahng  currently 
resides  in  Arlington,  Va. 


hi 


Ben  Shawhan  is  enjoying  retirement  in  New 
Braunfels,  Tex.,  and  serving  as  interim  rector  of 
Annunciation  Chinch. 


T'94 


The  Rev.  Bradley  T.  Page  became  associate  rector  of 
Saint  John's  Episcopal  Church  in  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  in 
January.  He  will  be  the  priest  responsible  for  worship 
and  music  and  will  establish  and  direct  the  parish 
ministries  to  Florida  State  University. 


T'95 


Alice  Haynes  is  enjoying  her  second  year  of  chaplain 
residency  in  the  Soudi  Carolina  Department  oi 
Mental  Health.  She's  been  using  all  the  wonderful 
time  spent  with  Tom  Ward  and  in  Nashville  in 
Centering  Prayer  by  sharing  it  with  diose  who  are 
suffering  from  mental  illness. 


T'97 


The  Rev.  Canon  Augustine  Joe  Arapyona  Salimo  was 

elected  the  first  bishop  of  the  newly  created  Sebei 
Diocese,  Church  of  Uganda,  on  April  24,  1999.  His 
consecration  and  enthronement  took  place  on 
Decembers,  1999. 


T'99 


William  Overstreet  Field  was  received  into  the 
Episcopal  Priesthood  May  11  in  the  Diocese  of 
Western  Louisiana. 
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John  Bostick  Ransom  II 


A; 


nyone  who  en- 
tered   Sewanee 
.  as  an  undergrad- 
uate from  1959  until 
1982  was  known  to 
John  B.  Ransom  not 
m  I    only  by   name   but 

more  than  likely  by 
birthright.  First  as 
director  of  admis- 
sion and  later  as  registrar,  John  B.  prided 
himself  on  knowing  the  genealogy  of 
almost  every  student  he  recruited  or  reg- 
istered during  those  twenty-three  years. 
And  this  was  not  just  paper  knowledge 
gained  from  application  forms.  It  was 
chiefly  first-hand,  personal  acquaintance, 
and  he  never  forgot  a  name  or  its  family 
connections.  He  was  born  and  reared  in 
Nashville,  educated  at  the  Wallace  School, 
and  for  a  short  while  at  Vanderbilt,  he 
completed  his  education  at  Sewanee  and 
here  rounded  out  his  hydroptic  interest 
in  the  families  of  Middle  Tennessee  and 
their  inter-generic  relationships.  If  the 
Mormons  have  Salt  Lake  City  as  their 
genealogical  repository,  the  Episcopal 
Church  had  its  in  the  Registrar's  office  in 
Sewanee  during  John  B.'s  tenure. 

In  his  retirement  he  was  an  adorn- 
ment to  Sewanee's  social  and  fraternal 
lives.  A  loyal  SAE  who  served  for  many 
years  on  its  corporate  board,  a  faithful 
member  of  the  Red  Ribbon  Society,  he 
was  an  inveterate  card  player,  an  indefati- 
gable dance  partner,  one  who  could 
always  be  counted  on  to  make  up  a  fourth 
or  fill  out  a  dinner  table  bringing  with 
him  the  latest  news  on  the  Rialto  to  enter- 
tain the  guests. 

For  John  B.  was  not  only  regionally 
metropolitan,  he  was  also  an  international 
cosmopolite.  He  prided  himself  on  the 
number  of  trans-Atlantic  crossings  he  had 
made.  It  was  somewhere  in  the  late  three 
hundreds  by  the  time  of  his  death.  Even  in 
his  last  months,  knowing  that  he  was  not 
well,  he  made  one  last  trip  to  his  beloved 
Riviera,  and  to  Paris  and  to  London  for 
one  more  round  of  flea-markets  and  the- 
aters, those  two  arenas  he  loved  so  dearly. 
He  said  goodbye  to  his  numerous  friends 
in  those  places  and  came  back  home  to 
Sewanee  for  his  last  clays. 

It  has  been  hard  for  his  Sewanee 
friends  and  former  colleagues  to  say  good- 
bye to  John  B.  He  added  so  much  to  the 
congeniality  of  this  place  that  we  can  only 
now  know,  in  his  absence,  how  much  he 
had  to  do  with  the  human  ties  which  hold 
us  all  together.  ■ 

—William  T.  Cocke,  III 
Professor  of  English,  Emeritus 


20s 


C.  Edgar  Smith,  C'25,  has  died.  His  wife  Man' 
Lee  survives  him. 


30s 


David  Walter  Bywaters,  Sr.,  C38,  died  March  19, 
2000  after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  bom  in  Dallas, 
Texas  on  April  2, 1917.  He  attended  Teirell  School, 
in  addition  to  the  University  of  the  South,  graduat- 
ed from  SMU  and  was  a  member  of  the  Alpha  Tau 
Omega  fraternity.  From  1936  to  1948  David  and 
Dorothy  Bywaters  lived  in  Hamilton,  Texas  and 
built  the  Bywaters  Hereford  Ranch.  During  World 
War  II  he  was  aide  to  General  Feigan,  U.S.M.C.  and 
served  as  a  captain,  U.S.M.C.  in  the  Pacific  Theater. 
After  selling  the  ranch,  David  and  his  family  lived  in 
Paris,  Texas  and  moved  back  to  Dallas  August  19, 
1950  where  he  was  involved  in  the  oil  business  and 
real  estate  development.  He  was  a  longtime  mem- 
ber of  St.  Michael  and  All  Aigels  Episcopal  Church, 
the  Dallas  Petroleum  Club  and  several  other  orga- 
nizations. Surviving  tie  his  four  children  Patricia 
Bywaters  Waller,  David  Walter  Bywaters,  II,  Branson 
(Ban)  Kelsey  Bywaters,  and  William  (Bill) 
MacDonald  Bywaters,  and  five  grandchildren. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Chillington,  T'33,  died  on 
January  13,  in  Hillsboro,  Tex.  His  wife,  Edwardine, 
survives  him. 

Robert  W.  Fort,  C33,  retired  Medusa  Corp. 
chairman  and  former  Greater  Cleveland  Growth 
Association  director,  died  May  5,  2000  at  Judson 
Park  in  Cleveland.  The  87-year-old  Beachwood  res- 
ident came  to  Cleveland  in  1956  to  become  assis- 
tant vice-president  of  finance  at  what  then  was 
called  the  Medusa  Portland  Cement  Co.  He  was 
named  president  and  chief  adminisuative  officer 
in  1965,  president  and  chief  executive  officer  in 
1970  and  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  in 
1976.  After  retiring  from  day-to-day  duties  with  the 
company  in  1977,  Fort  remained  as  board  chair- 
man and  consultant  to  the  president  until  1979.  He 
also  taught  at  John  Carrol  University  for  seven 
years.  Fort  was  an  officer  in  various  community'  and 
professional  organizations.  Fort,  who  was  born  in 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  graduated  from  the  University  of  the 
South  in  1933.  Two  years  later,  he  earned  a  master's 
degree  in  business  administration  from  the 
Harvard  Business  School.  He  was  a  security  analyst 
for  the  Alex,  Brown  &  Sons  investment  banking 
house  in  Baltimore,  before  going  to  work  with  the 
War  Production  Board  in  Washington,  D.C,  in 
1941.  The  following  year,  he  was  commissioned  as 
an  Army  officer  and  assigned  to  the  War 
Department  Price  Adjustment  Board  at  the 
Pentagon.  In  1946,  Fort  left  the  military  with  the 
rank  of  major.  From  1947  until  joining  Medusa  in 
1956,  he  was  controller  at  Sharpies  Corp.  in 
Philadelphia.  "He  was  a  real  southern  gentleman," 
said  his  daughter.  Heather  Gentles  of  Erin, 
Ontario.  "He  was  a  breed  that  doesn't  exist  any- 
more. He  had  an  ability  to  put  people  at  ease.  He 
made  people  feel  comfortable."  Raising  roses  and 
collecting  maps  of  places  he  had  visited  were 
among  his  hobbies.  In  addition  to  his  wife,  Jean, 
and  daughter,  Mr.  Fort  is  survived  by  sons,  Robert 
Jr.  of  Stockton,  Calif.,  and  James  H.  of  Granby, 
Conn.;  another  daughter,  Martha  French  of 
Houston;  and  two  grandchildren. 

Preston  B.  Hundey,  C'34,  died  Sunday,  April 
23,  2000,  in  Cheraw,  S.C.  Bom  in  Cheraw,  S.C.,  he 


was  the  son  of  the  late  Preston  B.  and  Man'  Lillian 
Wells  Huntley.  A  graduate  of  the  University  of  the 
South,  he  was  also  a  trustee.  Huntley  was  a  General 
Agent  with  Jefferson  Pilot  Life  Insurance 
Company  for  60  years.  He  was  a  member  of  St. 
David's  Episcopal  Church  and  active  in  all  aspects 
of  the  parish.  Huntley  was  elected  to  the  Standing 
Committee,  the  Diocesan  Council,  and  was  Lay 
Deputy  to  the  General  Convention  in  1979. 
Surviving  are  Julia  Margaret  Fletcher  Huntley,  wife 
of  63  years;  a  daughter,  wife  of  Michael  T  Malone; 
the  Rev.  Preston  B.  Huntley,  Jr.,  son  (C'63);  James 
H.  Hoover,  sister;  six  grandchildren;  one  great 
grandchild;  and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 

40s 

Lamar  Black  Cantelou,  C'49,  died  April  2/, 
2000.  Peggy  R.  Beasley  survives  him. 

Charles  Everett  Collins,  C48,  of  Huntland, 
Tenn.,  died  Saturday,  January  22,  2000,  in 
Winchester.  Charles  was  72  years  old.  He  was  die 
son  of  the  late  Everett  B.  Collins  and  Man  E. 
Crownover.  He  was  a  draftsman.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Betsy  Robertson  Collins,  and  a  son,  James 
Ed  Collins,  both  of  Huntland. 

Robert  M.  Fairleigh,  C42,  died  June  24,  1999. 
Survivors  include  his  wife  Fiances. 

The  Rev.  Robert  B.  Hall,  T'49, 81  years  old,  and 
retired  priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Oklahoma,  died 
October  29,  1999.  Hall  was  a  native  of 
Marshalltown,  Iowa,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas  and  the  School  of  Theology 
of  the  University  of  the  South.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1949  and  priest  in  1950.  He  sened  as 
minister-in-charge  of  St.  James',  Eureka  Springs, 
Ark.,  and  St.  John's,  Harrison,  Ark,  1949-54,  and  as 
rninister-in-charge  of  Redeemer,  Rogers,  Ark., 
1954-56;  rector  of  Trinity,  Winner,  S.  Dak.,  1954-56; 
rector  of  Holy  Comforter,  Miami,  Ha„  1972-77  and 
1981  until  his  death;  between  those  times  he  sened 
as  dean  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  1977-81.  His  wife,  Maijoiie,  sunives  him. 

The  Rev.  Paul  Minor  Hawkins,  Jr.,  C'47,  a 
retired  priest  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  died 
February  2 1 ,  2000  at  the  age  of  76.  Bom  on  July  22, 
1923,  in  Snow  Hill,  Md.,  he  grew  up  in  West 
Virginia  where  he  attended  Berkley  Springs  High 
School.  Hawkins  enrolled  at  the  University  of  the 
South  in  August  of  1940.  His  collegiate  career 
included  a  3-year  tour  of  duty  with  the  United 
States  Army  after  which  he  returned  to  the  univer- 
sity and  graduated  in  1947  with  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree,  optime  merens.  While  at  Sewanee,  he  was  a 
member  of  several  national,  professional,  and 
honorary  fraternities,  including  Kappa  Alpha 
order,  Blue  Key,  and  Omicron  Delta  Kappa.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Cap  and  Gown  in  1947.  Hawkins 
received  his  master  of  divinity  degree  from 
Seabury-Western  Theological  Seminary  in 
Evanston,  111.,  in  1950  and  was  ordained  the  same 
year.  His  ministerial  cures  included  parishes  in 
Geneva,  111.  and  Jackson,  Miss.  He  also  served  as 
director  of  the  Division  of  Research  and  Field 
Study  for  the  National  Church  Center  in  New  York 
from  1960-65.  In  1973,  he  retired  from  active  min- 
istry in  the  church  and  began  a  career  in  real 
estate.  He  retired  to  Sarasota,  Fla.  in  1991. 
Survivors  include  his  wife  of  twenty-five  years, 
Rosalie  Robinson  and  three  children:  Mark 
Stephen  Hawkins  of  Missoula,  Mont.,  die  Rev. 
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Annwn  Hawkins  Myers  of  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  and 
Amy  Louise  Hawkins  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

John  F.  O'Brien,  C'44,  died  August  5,  1999,  in 
Vera  Beach,  Fla.  Survivors  include  his  daughter, 
Lara,  and  his  son,  John  F.  O'Brien  Jr. 

James  Emerson  Ross.  C'43,  recently  died.  He 
was  a  resident  of  Chesapeake,  Va. 

The  Rev.  Allen  Webster,  C'42  and  T'44,  died  in 

Salisbury,  NC,  on  January  1,  2000.  A  native  of  West 
Warwick,  RI,  he  also  attended  Berkeley  Divinity 
School  (S.T.B.,  1945),  and  die  University  of  Rhode 
Island  (MA.,  1968).  Ordained  deacon  in  1944  and 
priest  in  1945,  he  served  congregations  in  Conway, 
Myrtle  Beach,  Andrews,  Abbeville,  and  Greenwood, 
S.C.  (1945-1957),  and  was  rector  of  Christ  church, 
Swansea,  MA  (1958-1980).  In  retirement  he  served 
as  priest-in-charge  of  St.  Paul's,  Salisbury,  in  the 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina  (1980-1992). 

50s 

William  A.  Akers,  C'50,  died  May  16,  1992  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  Survivors  include  his  wife  Patsy. 

James  Monroe  Avent,  Jr.,  A52  and  C'59,  died 
January  1 1,  2000,  in  Jackson,  Tenn.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Anne,  and  his  daughter,  Catherine  A 
Seay,  C'84. 

Walter  R.  Beyer,  C'52  and  A45,  died  on 
September  9,  1999,  in  Tallahassee,  Ha.  He  is  sur- 
rived  by  his  son  Walter  and  his  wife  Chaiiene. 

James  Elton  Dezell,  Jr.,  C'55,  died  January  7, 
2000.  His  wife  Doris  survives  him. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Stuart  E  Gast,  Jr.,  C'52,  died 
March  18,  2000.  His  wife  Joan  says  he  was  always 
very  proud  of  being  part  of  Sewanee  and  looked 
back  on  his  time  there  with  great  fondness. 

William  M.  Hagemeyer,  C'54,  recently  died.  His 
wife  Martha  (Bunny)  survives  him,  along  with  his 
son,  William  C.  Hagemeyer  (C'75). 

Benjamin  Cooper  Haines,  C'56,  died  in 
November  1999  in  Moorestown,  NJ. 

Edward  Clark  Marshall,  Jr.,  C'51,  died  Friday, 
January  28,  2000.  The  son  of  Edward  C.  Marshall 
Sr.  and  Edith  Durrell  Marshall,  he  was  bom  on 
June  4,  1928  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  the  Soudi  with  a  bachelor  of 
science  in  Forestry  He  was  a  member  of  the  Phi 
Delta  Theta  fraternity.  He  began  his  career  with 
Champion  Paper  Company  and  was  selected  as 
their  first  sales  trainee.  In  1961,  he  returned  to 
Cincinnati  and  became  a  sales  associate  with 
Herron,  Hansen,  and  Rebhun  Realtors.  He  first 
came  to  Leelanau  County,  Mich,  as  a  child  in  the 
1920s,  returning  every  year  until  he  moved  his  fam- 
ily tiiere  permanently  in  1966.  He  worked  for  the 
planning  department  of  the  city  of  Traverse  City 
until  he  opened  his  own  business,  Edward  C. 
Marshall  and  Company,  in  Sootiness  Bay  in  1967. 
He  was  a  real  estate  broker,  licensed  appraiser, 
building  contractor,  and  registered  forester.  He 
retired  in  1977.  He  was  quietly  passionate  about 
improving  zoning  in  Leelanau  County  and  early  on 
helped  members  of  the  Odawa  tribe  secure  their 
right  of  access  across  private  lands  to  ancestral  bur- 
ial grounds.  After  singlehanding  his  sailboat  from 
die  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Charlevoix,  Mich.,  Ed  oper- 
ated one  of  the  first  charter  yacht  services  in  the 
northern  Great  Lakes.  He  always  said  that  a  "part  of 
your  pay  is  a  view  of  tire  bay."  Ed  cared  deeply  about 
the  land  and  his  community,  but  his  family  always 
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came  first.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Mary  Allen 
(Mallie)  Marshall;  daughter  Elizabeth  Collier 
Marshall  of  Ann  Arbor;  his  two  sons  Edward  Clark 
Marshall  III,  C'87,  of  Greenville,  Soudi  Carolina; 
and  John  Durrell  Marshall  of  Seattle,  Washington 
and  Patagonia,  Chile;  two  grandsons;  and  his  sister. 

John  Samuel  Miller,  Jr.,  C'59,  died  in 
Tallahassee  January  2,  2000.  He  was  sei-ving  as 
General  Counsel  for  McKenzie  Tank  Lines,  Inc.  at 
die  time  of  his  death.  He  had  previously  served  as 
General  Counsel  for  the  Hoiida  Depaitment  of 
Health  and  Rehabilitative  Services,  as  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  die  State  of  Hoiida,  as  a 
senior  partner  and  founder  of  Roberts,  Miller, 
Baggett,  LaFace,  Richard  &  Wiser  Law  Finn,  and  as 
Executive  Director  of  die  Judicial  Council  of 
Hoiida  from  1965-1969.  Bom  in  Eutaw,  Ala.,  he 
grew  up  in  Winchester,  Tenn.,  and  after  attending 
die  University  of  the  Soudi,  served  in  die  U.S.  Army 
and  graduated  from  Florida  State  University. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Pamela  Ailstock  Miller; 
modier,  Ann  Raby  Miller;  tiiree  daughters,  Many 
Anne  Terrell,  Jill  Ailstock  Miller,  and  Abigail 
Dupree  Miller;  sister,  Anne  Raby  Young;  and  a 
brodier,  James  Robertson  Miller. 

Fred  H.  Montgomery,  C'50,  died  on  Febmaiy 
28,  2000.  He  was  a  resident  of  Sewanee  as  well  as  a 
former  employee  of  die  university. 

Cameron  O'Donnell,  C'53,  died  Friday, 
November  5,  1999.  O'Donnell  attended  the 
Lmiversity  of  die  Soudi  and  die  University  of  Texas 
in  Austin.  Survivors  are  his  wife,  Dianne  O'Donnell 
of  Austin;  brother,  Peter  O'Donnell,  Jr.  of  Dallas, 
and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

Richard  O.  Richards  III.  C'59,  died  on 
December  26,  1999,  in  Frankfurt,  Kentucky.  His 
wife,  Christine,  survives  him. 

The  Rev.  Robert  H.  Steilberg,  C'54,  died 
Febmaiy  11,  2000.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Isabele,  his  son  Robert  Christopher  Steilberg 
(C'86),  and  his  daughter  Ann  Steilberg  (C'93). 

Lindsay  Harris  Stephenson,  C'50,  died  in  1991 
in  Atlanta. 

Allan  H.  Swasey,  C'51,  died  December  11, 1999. 
Survivors  include  his  wife  Patsy  and  their  two  sons, 
John  Allan  (C87)  and  David.  Mr.  Swasey  was  Sales 
Manager  of  Marcus  Oil  &  Chemical  at  die  time  of 
his  deadi. 

Douglas  Oliver  Wright,  C'50,  died  on  January 
23,  2000.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Maiy. 


60s 


The  Rev.  Richard  E.  Mason,  T'62,  died  March 
12,  2000.  His  wife  Barbara  sunives  him. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  David  Roberts,  T'63,  died 
recently.  He  was  a  resident  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 


7©s 


Brian  W.  Dowling,  C'70,  died  April  13,  2000. 


80s 


The  Rev.  Carolyn  Howard.  T'88,  died  on  April 
17,  2000.  She  was  living  in  Union  City,  Tenn.  at  the 
time  of  her  death. 

The  Rev.  David  Michael  Murray,  T'87.  died  on 

April  5, 2000.  Survivors  include  his  wife  Kadileen.  ■ 


Ogden  "Peck"  Carlton  II 

Ogden  Dunaway  "Peck"  Carlton  II, 
C'32,  died  of  a  heart  attack  on 
Thursday,  February  10,  2000.  He  was 
just  shy  of  his  90th  birthday.  A  native  of 
Thomaston,  Ala.,  Carlton  lived  in  Albany 
since  1939.  He  was  the  founder  of  and 
CEO  of  Carlton  Co.,  which  owns  and  oper- 
ates Caterpillar  Construction  equipment. 
He  was  known  as  a  man  who  had  a  witty 
sense  of  humor,  supported  many  charita- 
ble institutions,  and  made  intuitively  quick 
business  decisions.  Carlton  graduated 
from  Sewanee  in  1932,  and  later  sewed  on 
the  board  of  directors.  He  was  an  exuenie- 
ly  generous  supporter  of  Sewanee,  as  well 
as  the  Deerfield  Windsor  School  and  die 
Abraham  Baldwin  Agricultural  College  in 
Tifton.  He  was  a  major  donor  of  the  ABAC 
Foundation,  for  which  the  school  named 
their  library  in  his  honor.  Carlton  also 
served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  C&S 
Bank,  now  the  Bank  of  America,  for  more 
than  30  years.  The  Carlton  Breast  Center 
at  Phoebe  Putney  Memorial  Hospital  is 
named  in  his  honor.  x\ccording  to  his  son- 
in-law,  Sam  Yarborough,  Carlton  "rarely 
liked  to  be  the  center  of  attention,  but 
could  be  very  charming  when  he  needed 
to  be."  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Kathleen; 
three  daughters,  Kathleen  Strom,  Corinne 
Martin,  and  Colleen  Yarborough;  eight 
grandchildren  and  twelve  great-grandchil- 
dren. ■ 


Berkley  Grimball 


Berkley  Grimball,  C'43,  died  August  15, 
1999  at  age  76.  Grimball  was  born 
November  25,  1922  in  Charleston,  a  son 
of  Berkeley  Grimball  and  Anne  Carson 
Strohecker  Grimball.  Following  graduation 
from  Charleston  public  schools  and  Porter 
Military  Academy,  he  obtained  graduate  and 
postgraduate  degrees  from  die  University  of 
the  South,  Duke  University,  and  Oxford 
University.  He  served  in  the  Army  in  Africa  and 
Italy  during  World  War  II.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  governing  board  of  die  National  Associa- 
tion of  Episcopal  Schools  and  a  trustee  of  die 
University  of  the  Soudi.  Following  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Porter-Gaud  School  in  1988  as 
the  school's  first  headmaster,  Grimball  was 
executive  director  of  die  Palmetto  Association 
of  Independent  Schools  and  adjunct  professor 
of  education  in  the  Graduate  School  of  the 
Citadel.  Grimball  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  50 
years,  Emily-Lawton  Kirkland  Grimball;  two 
sons,  Berkeley  Grimball,  Jr.  and  Lawton  K. 
Grimball;  a  daughter,  Meta  Monis  G  Frasch; 
and  seven  grandchildren.  ■ 
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pn  exactly  nineteen  days  from  today,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
May,  this  academic  community  will  gather  to  acknowledge 
four  years  of  academic  achievements  by  the  members  of 
die  class  of  2000. 1  urge  you  to  train  diligently  for  the  events 
which  will  surround  your  commencement.  Over  the  years,  I 
have  come  to  regard  the  clays  leading  up  to  the  Sewanee 
Commencement  as  die  most  demanding,  as  well  as  the  most 
delightful,  series  of  social  experiences  in  all  die  world. 

When  I  first  came  to  Sewanee,  from  the  University  of 
Virginia,  I  had  no  idea  of  what  to  expect,  as  I  anticipated  the 
graduation  of  die  class  of  1970.  Though  obviously,  I  was 
younger  dien,  my  enthusiasm  for  die  various  celebratory  par- 
ties, and  my  determination  to  'do  it  all'  nearly  killed  me.  As 
you  will  soon  discover,  a  Sewanee  Commencement  is  a  cele- 
bration like  no  other  and  comes  very  close  to  what  1  imagine 
it  will  be  like  in  die  New  Jerusalem. 

Parents,  grandparents,  die  siblings  of  graduates,  and  of 
course,  the  graduates  themselves  are  all  in  the  best  of  possi- 
ble moods.  Parents  naively  believe  that  their  financial 
responsibilities  for  their  children  are  coming  to  an  end; 
graduates  know  diat  they  have  fulfilled  their  academic 
requirements  which  will  entitle  them  to  a  prominent  place 
in  the  social  and  economic  establishment. 

Even  if  their  precise  position  in  that  establishment  has 
yet  to  be  determined,  they  are  certain  that  the  B.A.  or  B.S. 
degree  is  theirs  for  the  duration.  This  all  makes  for  a  good 
party  or  rather  many  good  parties.  And  you  will  arrive  at 
the  chapel  door  on  Sunday,  the  fourteenth  of  May,  all 
dressed  up,  exhausted,  and  ready  to  take  your  place  in  the 
distinguished  company  of  educated  men  and  women,  as 
Sewanee  graduates. 

Doesn't  diat  sound  good!  And  it  will  be  good.  But  a  word 
of  warning:  do  all  in  your  power  to  be  prepared  to  leave  die 
Mountain  on  that  Sunday  afternoon.  Do  not  linger.  I  believe 
that  the  saddest  day  of  my  own  youth  was  die  day  after  I  grad- 
uated from  Notre  Dame  in  June  1963.  I  stayed  in  South 
Bend  on  Sunday  night  after  graduation  and  returned  to  my 
dormitory  on  Monday  morning.  The  janitor  was  pushing 
one  of  those  long  mops  along  the  hall  where  my  friends  and 
I  had  lived  so  happilv  during  our  senior  year.  In  the  pile  of 
litter  behind  his  mop  were  all  the  torn  cards  which  bore  our 
names  and  had  marked  the  doors  of  our  rooms.  Suddenly,  I 
realized  diat  despite  all  of  the  appearances  of  stability  in  die 
academic  community,  the  stone  buildings,  the  carefully  tend- 
ed grounds,  and  die  regular  and  predictable  rhythms  of  the 
academic  day  and  year,  that  colleges  and  universities  are  real- 
ly nomadic  communities  where  die  appearance  of  perma- 
nence is  illusory.  The  Class  of  1963,  like  the  Class  of  2000, 
assembled  for  a  four-year  period,  dissolved,  and  never 
reformed  in  its  entirety  again  after  our  final  gadiering  at 
graduation.  This  is  a  sad  and  sobering  fact,  and  the  more 
wonderful  and  fulfilling  your  life  in  your  college  has  been, 
the  more  you  will  grieve  at  being  unable  ever  to  recover  it. 

Some  of  you  will  realize  that  as  you  leave  All  Saints'  on 
the  fourteenth  of  May,  and  you  will  weep  because  so  much 
that  is  lovely  and  unique  about  your  youdi  will  be  over.  I 
always  regard  graduation  tears  as  a  sign  of  an  active  and 
accurate  imagination  that  can  project  a  new  level  of  some- 
times burdensome  responsibility  that  lies  ahead  for  those 
who  have  just  been  addressed  by  the  rice  chancellor  as 
juvenes  dilecti,  "beloved  youth,"  for  the  last  time.  Those  who 
weep  can  envision  themselves  taking  their  places  in  the 
competitive  realms  of  the  workplace  in  some  capacity  or 
other  and  forsaking  the  elysian  pleasures  of  the  frisbee-golf 
course  or  the  beery  excesses  of  sorority  or  fraternity  parties 
in  behalf  of  more  substantial  achievements. 

Some  of  you  may  do  as  your  professors  have  done  and 
pursue  a  career  in  higher  education  in  what  I  can  assure  you 


is  the  vain  hope  of  peipetuating  your  undergraduate  life 
indefinitely.  In  fact,  I  can  tell  you  diat  however  fulfilling  your 
life  as  a  college  teacher  might  be,  your  exile  from  the  under- 
graduate Eden  will  become  even  more  emphatic,  because  of 
your  proximity  to  it.  Better  to  be  a  doctor,  lawyer,  priest,  what- 
ever, and  confront  a  whole  range  of  age  groups  in  vour  work 
dian  to  stand  Tithonus-like  before  an  always-youthful  college 
class  while  you  inevitably  wither  and  fade. 

But  forgive  my  elegiac  pronouncements.  I  know  you 
haven't  asked  me  here  to  dampen  your  enthusiasm  for 
graduation  or  the  life  that  lies  ahead  of  you,  nor  would  I 
do  so.  Still,  living  life  is  serious  business,  and  I  wouldn't 
have  your  graduation  joy  be  either  naive  or  meretricious 
if  I  could  help  it. 

What  I  think  is  genuinely  worth  celebrating  for  the 
Sewanee  Class  of  2000,  is  the  enduring  vision  of  life  and 
its  meaning  which  is  the  point  of  institutions  like  this 
one  to  impart  to  its  graduates,  and  which  can  sustain 
and  support  you  despite  the  dissolution  of  your  class  and 
the  grim  necessity  of  taking  your  place  in  the  work-a-day 
world  and  growing  old  there. 

The  sources  of  enduring  vision  in  die  liberal  arts  tradition 
are  many  and  ever  expanding.  Some  of  you  have  found  great 
truth  and  dazzling  beauty  in  the  realm  of  mathematics,  for 
instance — though  I  must  confess  diat  my  mathematical  expe- 
rience was  never  for  me  a  window  to  transcendent  experi- 
ences. Others  of  you  have  found  in  those  strangelv  odiferous 
laboratories  at  Woods,  some  mesmerizing  glimpse  into  life 
and  its  meaning.  Even  you  economics  majors,  now  diat  you 
have  finally  token  your  comprehensive  exams,  must  be  able  to 
recall  moments  when  Adam  Smith  or  John  Maynard  Keynes 
told  you  something  revealing  and  crucial  about  man's  ability 
to  organize  the  economic  dimension  of  his  life  in  society.  But 
we  English  majors  are  primarily  inspired  by  the  great  literary 
texts  of  die  Western  tradition  which  have  served  for  us  as  die 
lenses  dirough  which  we  might  come  to  understand  life  suf- 
ficiently to  make  living  it  well  a  distinct  possibility. 

The  study  of  literature  is  a  requirement  for  a  degree  in 
diis  college,  so  I  can  assume  diat  everyone  in  this  room  has 
known  something  of  the  joy  diat  comes  from  perceiving  a 
great  and  challenging  (ruth  in  die  context  of  a  literary  work. 
Such  experiences  can  radically  alter  our  perception  of  our- 
selves and  our  fellows  and  make  the  journey  of  our  lives  seem 
exciting  and  lovely.  One  of  the  privileges  of  vour  literary  edu- 
cation should  be  die  enhancement  of  your  appreciation  for 
humanity  and  for  the  world.  Matthew  Arnold  put  it  this  way 
in  his  preface  to  his  poems  in  1853: 

"I  know  not  how  it  is  but  their  commence  with  the 
ancients,"  (he  is  speaking  of  those  who  have  had  a  literary 
education  and  are  familiar  with  the  great  texts  of  the 
Western  canon)  "appears  to  me  to  produce  in  those  who 
consistently  practice  it,  a  steadying  and  composing  effect 
upon  their  judgment,  not  of  literary  works  only,  but  of 
men  and  events  in  general.  They  are  like  persons  who 
have  had  a  very  weighty  and  impressive  experience;  they 
are  more  truly  than  others  under  the  empire  of  facts  and 
more  independent  of  the  language  current  among  those 
with  whom  they  live." 

Arnold's  claim  is  that  the  study  of  literature  can  create  a 
superior  level  of  insight  into  ever}'  facet  of  life  and  bring  those 
who  possess  it  a  freedom  from  the  limitations  of  mass  culture 
which  is  confining  and  debilitating.  That  kind  of  insight  which 
literature  and  also  the  experience  of  die  other  liberal  arts  can 
provide  is  an  identifying  element  of  your  Sewanee  education. 
It  should  make  you  a  more  informed  and  intelligent  citizen,  a 
more  sensitive  and  engaging  spouse,  and  a  more  prudent  par- 
ent. It  should  enable  you,  should  you  choose  to  do  so,  to 
explain  die  gospel  more  imaginatively,  to  construe  the  law 
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with  greater  wisdom,  or  explain  with  greater  sympathy  and 
compassion  die  effects  of  a  fatal  disease  to  a  dying  patient. 

Those  of  ns  who  have  heard  Lear  rage,  seen  Achilles  make 
his  peace  with  Priam,  or  witnessed  Hamlet  tell  Horatio  the 
secrets  of  life  that  he  has  discovered  on  the  high  seas  cannot 
accept  the  commonplace  prejudices  and  hackneyed  under- 
standings that  abound  in  the  world  that  yon  are  about  to  enter. 
Your  education  in  literature,  and  in  all  tire  disciplines  repre- 
sented in  our  curriculum,  should  make  you  permanently  dif- 
ferent horn  die  vast  multitude  with  whom  you  are  about  to  rub 
shoulders  after  you  descend  this  Mountain  and  take  your 
place  where  sound  vision  and  worthy  values  are  relatively  rare. 

Mind  you,  I  am  not  encouraging  you  to  cultivate  a  sense  of 
elitism  or  snobbery  based  on  die  relative  uniqueness  of  your 
value-oriented  educational  experience.  But  I  remind  you  that 
you  will  sometimes  feel  lonely  and  even  isolated  as  you  listen 
to  the  political  opinions  articulated  in  country-club  locker 
rooms  or  confront  the  level  of  taste  reflected  in  the  bookshelf 
of  your  local  Wal-Mart.  You  have  been  to  die  Mountain,  and  I 
hope  diat  like  Peter,  James,  and John,  who  were  taken  by  their 
Teacher  to  die  Mountain  of  Transfiguration  to  experience  a 
vision,  the  rest  of  your  life  will  be  shaped  by  what  you  have  seen 
on  your  Mountain.  Those  young  disciples  were  never  able  to 
resume  their  comfortable  relationships  widi  die  mainstream 
of  dieir  society.  And  until  die  end  of  dieir  lives,  die  universal 
perspective  gained  in  diat  moment  of  vision  prevented  them 
from  meshing  happily  widi  die  religious  and  political  opinions 
diat  dominated  dieir  particular  moment  of  history. 

But  dieir  vision  did  not  ultimately  alienate  them  from  die 
mainstream  of  society.  Instead,  they  functioned  as  they  had 
been  taught,  to  do  like  leaven  in  bread  or  salt  in  preserving 
and  preparing  food.  They  brought  dieir  vision  acquired  in 
their  youth  to  bear  upon  every  aspect  of  man's  life  in  society 
and  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  prevailed, 
and  created  Christendom.  With  God's  help,  you  can  do  the 
same  and  operating  from  your  own  initiation  into  Judeo 
Christian  culture,  which  has  occurred  in  this  college,  you  can 
communicate  to  your  world  the  wisdom,  the  sense  of  beauty, 
and  die  joy  which  are  die  products  of  genuine  education. 

One  reason  diat  I  diink  you  stand  a  good  chance  of 
retaining  die  basic  insights  of  your  collegiate  experience  is 
that  diose  insights  have  been  communicated  and  received  in 
a  very  personal  environment.  Sewanee  wisdom  is  not 
abstract,  and  our  academic  community  is  one  in  which  per- 
sonality is  cultivated  and  developed  and  allowed  to  flourish. 
I  am  always  annoyed  when  someone  suggests  diat  the  facul- 
ty and  student  body  of  this  college  are  of  a  single  type  and 
that  there  is  an  excessive  degree  of  conformity  in  our  com- 
mon life.  Even  when  the  student  body  of  diis  college  num- 
bered only  700  students,  as  it  did  when  I  first  arrived  here,  I 
never  encountered  more  genuine  diversity  and  downright 
eccenuicity  as  I  did  in  its  ranks.  The  same  is  true  of  the  fac- 
ulty where  a  liberal  interpretation  of  academic  freedom  has 
encouraged  us  to  follow  our  own  inclinations  and  impulses 
to  what  in  some  cases  approaches  the  grotesque,  as  well  as, 
one  hopes,  the  memorable.  But  we  at  Sewanee  are  who  we 
are,  for  sure,  and  the  knowledge  and  insights  which  we 
attempt  to  communicate  are  inevitably  shaped  and  colored 
by  the  personalities  of  the  communicators.  This  personal 
experience  of  learning  impresses  on  our  minds  and  hearts 
die  trudis  great  and  small  which  we  have  acquired  here. 

Shakespeare  is  not  just  Shakespeare;  on  this  Mountain  it 
is  Mr.  Richardson  or  Mrs.  Macfie  or  Mr.  Moschovakis,  filter- 
ing the  wisdom  of  the  Immortal  Bard,  through  the  medium 
of  their  unique  imaginations  and  value  systems  and  present- 
ing it  to  their  students  widi  all  of  the  eloquence  and  passion 
at  their  disposal.  Plato  isn't  just  Plato,  but  your  roommate 
who  sat  up  late  telling  you  about  the  insights  he  had  gained 


into  the  Analogy  of  die  Cave.  Knowledge  rendered  through 
personality  is  real  and  enduring,  and  lingers  in  our  minds  as 
experience  rather  than  fading  as  abstractions  tend  to  do. 

Our  very  isolation  on  a  remote  mountain  in  Tennessee 
contributes  to  this  intensely  personal  environment  diat  I 
have  described  and  to  the  level  of  communication  that  I  have 
known  here.  There  are  few  stores,  restaurants,  and  theaters 
to  distract  us  from  one  another  and  from  what  we  have  to  say. 
And  so,  we  talk  on  by  day  and  by  night,  and  out  of  all  that 
talk,  some  imperishable  miths  ultimately  emerge.  Aid  we 
retain  them,  because  tiiey  were  told  to  us  by  people  whom 
we  knew  well  and  in  some  cases  even  loved. 

So,  you  members  of  die  Sewanee  Class  of  2000  have  been 
assembled  for  die  past  four  years  on  diis  Mountain  to  immerse 
yourselves  in  the  collective  wisdom  represented  by  our  cur- 
riculum and  by  die  teachings  and  liturgies  of  the  Church,  and 
diis  immersion  has  occurred  in  die  deeply  personal  environ- 
ment of  a  close-knit  academic  community.  That  is  a  privilege 
for  which  you  should  be  jusdy  proud  and  grateful. 

It  is  almost  time  to  put  the  whole  process  and  experience 
to  the  test,  and  that  test,  the  ultimate  comprehensive  exam, 
is  quite  simply  the  rest  of  your  lives,  which  should  be  elevat- 
ed and  informed  by  what  you  have  learned  and  become  as 
undergraduates. 

The  wisdom  of  Homer  and  Shakespeare,  the  insights  of 
Euclid  and  Darwin  and  Jung,  and  all  the  others,  but  espe- 
cially the  inspiration  of  die  Scriptures  and  dieir  Teacher,  die 
Church  has  prepared  you  to  live  well  in  a  fallen  world  and  t(  > 
fulfill  the  responsibilities  generated  by  die  social  dimension 
of  your  lives.  Hamlet  tells  his  undergraduate  friend  Horatio 
about  the  cnicial  importance  of  confronting  the  world 
equipped  widi  a  coherent  vision:  "The  readiness  is  all,"  he 
says.  This  faculty  and  this  administration  has  almost  decided 
that  you  are  ready  to  live  and  ultimately  to  die  by  die  values 
of  our  university.  We  will  dramatize  diat  confidence  in  you  in 
the  Commencement  exercises  on  die  14di  of  May. 

Finally,  I  would  remind  you  as  we  anticipate  die  Diaspora 
of  the  Class  of  2000,  the  last  graduating  class  of  the  twentieth 
century,  diat  diose  of  us  who  remain  behind  you  on  die 
Mountain  will  never  forget  you  or  die  joy  that  you  have 
inspired  in  us  as  you  have  grown  in  wisdom  and  grace  before 
our  eyes.  We  will  follow  the  progress  of  your  lives  with  keen 
interest  and  ardent  hope  and  welcome  you  with  open  amis 
whenever  you  can  return  to  your  Alma  Mater. 

The  point  of  academic  endeavor  is  die  attainment  of  vision, 
as  I  have  attempted  to  assert  diis  evening.  But  die  mysterious 
by-product  of  our  search  for  enlightenment  and  inspiration  is 
die  love  diat  is  born  of  our  common  struggle  to  know  die  truth. 
That  love  is  die  ultimate  mark  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Sewanee  and  unites  us  whatever  disparate  padis  we  might  fol- 
low in  our  careers  and  callings.  Remember,  diat  we  have  been 
friends  togedier  on  our  Mountain,  and  be  sustained  by  die  rec- 
ollection, not  only  of  what  you  have  learned  here  but  of  the 
love  which  you  have  given  and  received  in  die  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge. As  you  will  discover,  it  is  in  die  last  analysis  that  love  gen- 
erated mysteriously  in  the  joys  and  sorrows,  triumphs,  and 
defeats  of  your  college  career  diat  informs  our  celebration  at 
graduation  and  for  that  matter  at  diis  convivial  banquet 
tonight;  it  will  endure  for  you,  I  pray,  as  you  grow  old  in  the 
twenty-first  century,  struggling  widi  varying  degrees  of  success 
to  translate  your  undergraduate  visions  into  meaningful  modes 
of  action.  Aid  finally,  it  will  be  die  recollection  of  diose  endur- 
ing bonds  of  affection  established  in  die  last  four  years,  diat  will 
allow  you  to  affirm  diat  for  you,  Sewanee  is,  was,  and  always  will 
be  right;  'Yea,  Sewanee  s  right!"  Thanks  be  to  God  for  diat!  ■ 

— John  Fleishman 
Delivered  at  the  Senior  Dinner,  April  25,  2000 
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VICE         CHANCELLOR' 


CORNER 


Dear  Sewanee  Alumni  and  Friends, 

As  Trudy  and  I  near  the  middle  of  our  first  semester  at  Sewanee  and  the  leaves  on  the  mountain 
are  taking  on  that  remarkable  glow  that  we  remember  from  fall  visits  here  over  many  years,  we  are 
already  feeling  very  much  at  home  here.  From  our  first  conversations  with  search  committee  mem- 
bers nearly  a  year  ago,  we  have  been  encouraged  and  welcomed  with  extraordinary  warmth. 

When  we  drove  on  campus  in  late  June,  we  were  greeted  by  an  enormous  purple  and  white  ban- 
ner across  University  Avenue  reading  WELCOME  JOEL  &  TRUDY,  and  our  ride  in  Sewanee 's 
Fourth  of  July  Parade — chauffeured  by  the  one  and  only  Professor  Emeritus  Willy  Cocke — was  as 
grand  a  reception  as  anyone  could  ever  wish.  Time  and  again  in  our  first  few  months  on  campus, 
students,  faculty,  alumni,  and  members  of  the  Sewanee  community,  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
make  us  feel  at  home.  There  were  lovely  gifts  of  food  and  flowers,  generous  invitations  for  drinks 
and  dinner,  and  thoughtful  letters  and  cards  in  numbers  so  large  that  we  have  yet  to  catch  up  in 
responding. 


And  our  welcome  reached  a  high  point  at  the  Founders'  Day  Convocation  on  October  10,  when 
the  splendid  music  and  high  ceremony  of  my  installation  combined  with  the  fun-filledjoking  of  dear 
friends  from  Susquehanna,  Bucknell,  and  hundreds  of  odier  institutions  to  produce  a  day  of  mov- 
ing memories  that  we  will  treasure  for  all  our  lives.  To  be  embraced  so  warmly  and  steadily  has  been 
really  quite  wonderful,  and  we  are  heartily  grateful. 

As  reflected  in  the  articles  that  follow,  the  University  of  the  South  is  thriving,  which  is  a  credit  to 
many  who  have  gone  before  and  especially  to  Vice  Chancellor  and  Mrs.  Williamson.  On  their  behalf 
and  that  of  all  of  us  here  at  Sewanee,  it  is  now  my  special  privilege  to  say  thank  you  for  your  love  and 
support  for  this  special  university. 


All  good  wishes. 

Joel  Cunningham 
Vice  Chancellor 


Left:  Trudy  Cunningham,  Nancy 
Berner,  Kay  Tasian,  Sam 
Williamson,  and  Jerry  Adams  lis- 
ten as  (light)  Sewanee's fifteenth 
vice  chancellor  addresses  a  crowd 
of  more  than  1,000  students, 
faculty,  staff,  and  guests. 
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ON         THE         MOUNTAIN 


Sewanee  Again  Ranked  in  Nation's 
Top  Liberal  Aits  Colleges 


F: 


U.S.News 


America's 


Best 


lor  the  third  consecutive  year,  the  University  of  the 
South  has  garnered  a  top  twenty-five  spot  in  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  annual  rankings  of 
national  liberal  arts  colleges.  Sewanee  is  the  only 
school  in  Tennessee  to  be  ranked  among  the  top 
twenty-five  national  liberal  arts  colleges.  In  addition, 
the  magazine  placed  Sewanee  fifth  among  "best  val- 
ues" in  national  liberal 
arts  colleges. 

In  determining  the 
best  values  among  liberal 
arts  colleges,  the  maga- 
zine considers  an  institu- 
tion's ratio  of  "quality  to 
price,"  which  includes  an 

examination  of  the  school's  rank,  average  grants  award- 
ed, as  well  as  the  "discounted  cost"  (tuition  minus  finan- 
cial aid  awards). 

U.S.  Newsbases  its  national  liberal  arts  colleges  rank- 
ings on  academic  reputation,  graduation  and  reten- 
tion rates,  faculty  resources,  student  selectivity,  finan- 
cial resources,  alumni  giving,  and  graduate  rate  per- 
formance (the  difference  between  actual  and  predict- 
ed graduation  rates).  Liberal  arts  colleges  are  schools 
that  emphasize  undergraduate  education  and  award  at 
least  forty-percent  of  their  degrees  in  the  liberal  arts. 

You  may  see  additional  information  about  the 
rankings  at:  http://www.usnews.com/usnews/edu/ 
college/ rankings/natlibs/natliba2.h  tin. 

Sewanee'sjen  Bulkeley,  COO,  Named  NCAA 
Woman  of  Year  in  Tennessee 

Sewanee's  women's  basketball 
All-American  Jen  Bulkeley  has 
been  selected  as  the  NCAA 
Woman  of  the  Year  for  Tennessee. 
The  award  is  based  on  academic 
achievement  athletic  excellence, 
and  service  and  leadership. 

"Tills  award  is  an  incredible 
honor,"  said  Bulkeley,  a  native  of 
Galesburg,  Dl.  "But  more  than  anytliing,  it's  a  tribute  to  my  team- 
mates and  coaches  and  everyone  else  at  Sewanee.  It  is  truly  a 
reflection  of  the  opportunities  and  challenges  and  support  they 
have  so  generously  provided  for  me  during  the  past  four  years." 

From  the  state  winners,  ten  finalists  will  be  named  in 
September.  The  2000  NCAA  Woman  of  the  Year  will  be  cho- 
sen from  among  the  ten  finalists. 

'Jen  is  the  epitome  of  everytliing  that  a  student-athlete, 
and  even  more  so,  a  student-athlete  at  Sewanee,  can  be,"  says 
women's  basketball  coach  Richard  Barron.  "Sewanee  and 
our  women's  basketball  program  have  greatly  benefited 
from  her  efforts.  We  are  very  proud  that  the  NCAA  has  also 
recognized  her  wonderful  achievements." 

The  University  of  the  South 


Sewanee  at  General  Convention 


Sewanee  had  three 
venues  in  the  exhi- 
bition hall  at  the 
General  Conven- 
tion of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Denver, 
July  3-14,  and  hosted  a 
dinner  for  140  alum- 
ni and  friends.  The 
convention  drew  a 
crowd  of  approxi- 
mately 10,000  people 
over  the  two-week 
period. 

A  major  event  at 
die  university  booth 

was  a  reception  to  introduce  new  Vice  Chancellor  and 
President  Joel  Cunningham  and  his  wife  Trudy  Cunningham 
to  die  convention.  Cunningham  also  spoke  at  the  university 
dinner  on  July  8. 

The  "Sewanee  Booth"  presents  the  life  of  the  institution 
through  pictures,  text,  and  technology.  The  booth  and  mate- 
rials were  coordinated  and  staffed  by  Sarah  Moore,  director  of 
church  communications,  and  Sukey  Byerly,  associate  director 
of  annual  giving,  who  also  organized  the  alumni  dinner.  Web 
content  designer  Ken  Pooley  developed  interactive  web  site 
presentations  for  booth  computers  and  also  staffed  the  booth. 

Over  a  two-week  period  numerous  staff  and  faculty  greeted 
convention-goers  to  inform  them  of  Sewanee,  its  programs, 
and  students.  Both  the  dean  of  the  college,  Thomas  Kazee,  and 
dean  of  the  School  of  Theology,  Guy  Lytle,  were  present  for 
parts  of  the  convention  as  were  members  of  their  staffs. 

The  Programs  Center  of  the  School  of  Theology  had 
an  adjacent  booth.  Staff  was  present  to  introduce  and 
explain  the  various  external  educational  programs  serving 
the  church.  Education  for  Ministry  (EFM),  Disciples  of 
Christ  in  Community  (DOCC),  the  Church  Development 
Institute  (CDI),  and  the  Center  for  Ministry  in  Small 
Churches  (CMSC)  were  all  represented. 

The  School  of  Theology  participated  in  the  joint 
Seminaries  of  the  Episcopal  Church  booth.  Here,  representa- 
tives of  each  of  die  eleven  accredited  seminaries  were  present 
to  inform  all  about  seminary  education.  Deans  Guy  Lytle  and 
David  Moore  staffed  the  booth  on  "Sewanee  Day,"  along  with 
the  Rev.  Nancee  Martin-Coffey,  TOO,  from  the  Diocese  of 
Colorado. 

During  the  convention,  Chancellor  Don  Wimberly  intro- 
duced Vice  Chancellor  Cunningham  to  the  House  of  Bishops. 
Cunningham  also  met  with  the  presidents  of  the  historically 
black  colleges,  fellow  Episcopal  institutions,  and  die  Rev.  John 
C.  Powers,  retiring  executive  vice  president  of  the  Association 
of  Episcopal  Colleges  and  general  secretary  of  die  Colleges 
and  Universities  of  the  Anglican  Communion.  Dean  Lytle  also 
participated  in  committee  meetings  and  hearings  on  theolog- 
ical education  and  ministry  development  issues  in  the  con- 
vention's legislative  process  and  joined  Cunningham  to  speak 
at  the  Sewanee  dinner. 

The  Episcopal  Church's  next  General  Convention  will  be 
held  in  Minneapolis  in  2003. 


Former  Chancellor  Duncan 
Gray  (center)  and  Vice 
Chancellor  Cunningham 
(right)  speak  between  ses- 
sions. 


O    N        THE        M    O    U    NT  A   IN 


Sewanee  Receives  Grants  for  Interdisciplinary 
Study,  Science,  and  Theology 

Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund — The  Rockefeller 
Brothers  Fund  (RBF)  awarded  the  University  of 
the  South  a  $252,000  grant  to  support  a  multidis- 
ciplinary  effort  to  develop  a  new  curricula!  model  for 
the  enhancement  of  liberal  arts  learning. 

A  landscape  analysis  training  facility  will  serve  as  the 
focal  point  of  this  multidisciplinary  approach  to  teaching 
and  learning,  which  uses  regional  issues  and  problem 
solving  as  an  integral  aspect  of  the  curriculum.  Sewanee 's 
forested  10,000-acre  campus  provides  a  naUiral  laborato- 
ry for  faculty  members  from  different  disciplines  who 
engage  in  land  use  research  of  the  surrounding  region  of 
the  southeastern  Cumberland  Plateau.  Jonathan  Evans, 
David  Haskell,  and  Karen  McGlothlin  (biology);  Robin 
Gottfried  and  Doug  Williams  (economics);  Charles 
Brockett  (political  science);  and  Jim  Peters  (philosophy) 
are  working  with  students  to  smdy  various  aspects  of  land 
use  and  change  in  the  region. 

Howard  Hughes  Medical  Institute — The  University 
of  the  South  is  among  fifty-three  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  twenty-two  states  and  Puerto  Rico  that  will 
receive  $50.3  million  in  awards  for  undergraduate  bio- 
logical sciences  education  from  the  Howard  Hughes 
Medical  Institute  (HHMI),  the  nation's  largest  private 
supporter  of  science  education  from  elementary 
school  through  postdoctoral  studies. 

Sewanee  was  awarded  a  $700,000  grant  intended 
to  help  institutions  respond  to  a  recent  surge  in 
enrollments  in  the  biological  sciences,  as  well  as  to 
the  rapid  advances  in  molecular  biology,  genetics  and 
related  life  sciences.  HHMI  grants  will  enable  col- 
leges to  expand  and  update  laboratories,  recruit  new 
faculty  members,  and  provide  research  opportunities 
for  undergraduates,  including  women  and  members 
of  minority  groups  underrepresented  in  science. 

The  awards  support  education  programs  that  reflect 
the  increasingly  interdisciplinary  naUue  of  science  and 
research,  the  central  role  that  computers  will  play  in 
post-genomic  biology,  and  the  growing  need  for  biology 
majors  to  consider  careers  other  than  research,  such  as 
teaching  science  at  the  elementary  or  high  school  level. 

Mellon  Foundation — Sewanee  recently  received  a 
$71,000  grant  from  the  Andrew  W.  Mellon 
Foundation  to  assist  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
in  its  efforts  to  improve  programming  for  first-year 
students.  A  team  comprising  the  dean  of  students, 
faculty  members,  and  residential  life  staff  will  review 
orientation  and  first-year  programs  at  similar  institu- 
tions, with  a  particular  focus  on  the  first-year  seminar 
program  concept.  A  first-year  seminar  program  inte- 
grates curricular  and  extra-curricular  activities,  often 
with  a  focus  on  a  particular  idea  or  topic. 

The  university's  new  student  orientation  program 
currently  includes  a  popular  "PRE"  program  which 
offers  interested  first-year  students  a  planned  out- 
door/recreation program  where  new  students  become 
acquainted  with  one  another  and  the  area  surround- 


ing the  campus  before  official  orientation  begins.  The 
Mellon  award  will  allow  Sewanee  the  opportunity  to 
build  on  the  strengths  of  its  student  life  program  while 
working  to  improve  first-year  retention  and  graduation 
rates  (which  are  88%  and  82%  respectively). 

Lilly  Endowment — The  School  of  Theology  is  one  of 
more  than  forty  theological  schools  to  receive  a  $300,000 
grant  from  Indianapolis-based  Lilly  Endowment  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  national  program  for  using  information 
technology  in  effective  theological  teaching. 

With  the  program,  the  endowment  will  assist 
North  American  seminaries  to  gain  access  to  impor- 
tant technological  resources,  train  faculty  and  staff  in 
their  use,  provide  for  their  maintenance  and  updat- 
ing, and  rethink  teaching  practices  in  the  light  of  the 
new  possibilities  that  these  technologies  offer. 

"Graduates  of  the  School  of  Theology  minister  in 
environments  marked  by  increasingly  sophisticated 
expectations,  powerful  technological  resources,  and 
an  exploding  mass  of  information,"  said  the  Very  Rev. 
Dr.  Guy  Fitch  Lytle,  dean.  "It  is  crucial  that  they,  as 
leaders  of  the  Church,  have  the  skills  and  knowledge 
to  use  those  resources  and  the  wisdom  to  assess  criti- 
cally the  mixed  blessing  of  technology  in  our  culture." 

Architecture  Firm  Chosen  for  Campus 
Master  Planning 

Albert  Filoni  and  Alan  Hohlfelder  of  the 
Pittsburgh-based  architectural-planning  firm  of 
MacLachlan,  Cornelius,  and  Filoni  have  been 
chosen  to  develop  Sewanee 's  long-range  master  plan.  The 
steering  committee,  which  represents  a  cross  section  of  the 
university,  will  sponsor  discussions  over  the  next  several 
months  to  gather  information  from  members  of  the  cam- 
pus community.  A  page  on  the  Sewanee  web  site  allows  oth- 
ers, on  and  off  campus,  to  follow  and  participate  in  the 
development  of  the  plan  (www.sewanee.edu/masterplan). 

One  of  the  major  goals  for  this  work  will  be  to  estab- 
lish priorities  for  new  and  enhanced  facilities  that  will 
serve  the  campus  over  the  next  decade  and  beyond. 
The  group  will  examine  possible  sites  for  new  construc- 
tion of  buildings  as  well  as  roadways,  walkways,  and 
landscaping.  Members  of  the  steering  committee  are: 
Berchaun  Nicholls,  College  Student,  Class  of  2003 
Martha  Bomar,  College  Student,  Class  of  2004 
Emily  Richards,  School  of  Theology,  Middler 
Nancy  Berner,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
Bill  Clarkson,  Professor  of  English 
Jill  Hendrickson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
Tom  Rue,  Associated  Alumni  President,  Class  of  1968 
Tom  Kazee,  Dean  of  the  College 
Guy  Lytle,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology 
Lee  Ann  Afton,  Director  of  Admission 
Rob  Pearigen,  Dean  of  Students 
Marvin  Pate,  Director  of  Physical  Plant  Services 
Tommy  Bonner,  Vice  President  for  University  Relations 
Fred  Croom,  Provost 
Joel  Cunningham,  Vice  Chancellor,  Chair 
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Sewanee  Names  Alumni  Director, 
Development  Director,  and  Police  Chief 

Vice  President  Tommy  Bonner  announced  the 
appointment  of  Jay  Fisher,  C'79,  as  executive 
director  of  the  associated  alumni.  Fisher 
received  his  BA  from  Sewanee  in  1979  and  his  JD 
from  the  University  of  Georgia  School  of  Law  in 
1983.  He  most  recently 
served  as  vice  president  for 
United  Bank  Corporation  in 
Griffin,  Georgia.  Prior  to  this 
position,  he  worked  with  an 
advertising  agency  in  Atlanta. 
In  Griffin,  Fisher  has  been 
active  in  the  founding  of  St. 
George's  Episcopal  School, 
has  served  as  senior  warden 
of  St.  George's  Episcopal 
Church,  and  chair  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Griffin. 

Fisher's   alumni   activities 
include    serving    as    a    class 
agent,  Atlanta  Sewanee  Club 
president,   phonothon   coor- 
dinator,  and  career  advisor. 
He       was       awarded       the 
Distinguished  Young  Alum- 
nus Award  at  Homecoming  in  1995.  He,  his  wife, 
Laurie,    and   four   sons    moved   to   Sewanee    in 
September. 

Vice  President  Bonner  also  announced  the  pro- 
motion of  Terri  Williams,  C'81.  Williams  served  as 
the  director  of  corporate  and  foundation  relations 
before  being  tapped  as  interim  director  of  devel- 
opment. Bonner  announced  her  appointment  as 
director  of  development  this  summer. 

Before  her  move  to  Sewanee,  Williams  was 
responsible  for  fundraising  initiatives  at  the  Social 
Development  Commission  in  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.  She  also  held  a  fundraising  post  at 
Carleton  College  as  the  associate  director  of  the 
Alumni  Annual  Fund. 

"We  have  a  wonderful  team  of  people  in  the 
Development  Office,  and  we  are  supported  by  an 
equally  great  group  of  people  in  the  Office  of 
University  Relations  and  the  larger  university  com- 
munity," says  Williams.  "While  raising  money  is 
what  we  do  in  development,  the  heart  of  our  work 
is  delivering  the  message  about  what  Sewanee  is 
and  what  her  needs  are  to  alumni,  parents,  and 
friends." 

Williams  earned  a  BA  from  Sewanee  in  1981 
and  aJD  from  the  University  of  Tennessee  College 
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of  Law  in  1983.  Her  husband,  Doug,  is  a  faculty  mem- 
ber in  the  economics  department.  They  and  their 
children  live  in  Sewanee. 

James    C.    Parrott,    team 
leader  of  ACS,  Inc.,  the  com- 
pany responsible  for  security 
supervision  and  programs  at 
Arnold   Air   Force    Base    in 
Tullahoma,  began  duties  with 
Sewanee's  12-member  police 
department  on  June  11.  "I've 
always  wanted  to  lead  a  small 
town     police     department," 
says    Parrott,    Chief   of   the 
Sewanee  Police  Department.  "I  can't  think  of  a 
more  wonderful  place  to  be  and  a  more  wonderful 
place  to  do  it." 

Parrott  is  a  resident  of  Tracy  City  and  a  1994 
graduate  of  Cumberland  University  in  Lebanon, 
Tennessee.  He  has  worked  the  past  fifteen  years  at 
Arnold  where  he  has  had  a  wide  range  of  security 
responsibilities  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force's  $5  billion 
aerospace  research  and  development  center. 

Deputy  Police  Chief  Ronald  Daniel  has  been 
serving  as  interim  police  chief  since  the  death  of 
Ernie  Butner. 


One  of  the  first  official  duties: 


Vice  Chancellor  Joel  Cunningham  reads  to  children  from  the  Sewanee 
Elementary  School  preschool  while  his  wife,  Trudy  Cunningham,  senior  con- 
sultant for  admissions  and  advising,  (far  left) ,  looks  on. 
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Uft:  TheRl.  Rev.  William  E. 
Sanders,  ninth  bishop  of  Ten- 

nessee,Vice  Guincellor  Cun- 
ningham, and  Kay  Tasian, 
president  of  the  Order  of 
Gcnvnsmen,  before  the  installa- 
tion ceremonies.  Right:  Prvfes- 
soiElwood Dunn,  Trudy 
Cunningham,  and  Jeny 
Adams,  chair  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  review  tlie  installa- 
tion program.  Below:  Vice 
Chancellor  Cunningham  is 
greeted  by  the  faculty.  Clock- 
loisefiom  right:  Clergy,  stu- 
dents,  professors,  and  fiends 
attend  the  consecration  of  t lie 
School  of  Theology  s  Chapel  of 
the  Apostles. 
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A  Tough  Guy  Persona  and  a  Heart  of  Gold 

For  53-year-old  Ko-Pang  Yeh,  the  need  for  a  liver  trans- 
plant was  at  die  red  alert  stage,  but  die  odds  for  a  new 
lease  on  life  were  seemingly  off  the  chart.  Mr.  Yell's  life 
hung  in  die  balance  nndl  his  son  and  University  of  die 
South  football  player,  Eddie  Yeh,  stepped  in  and  made  a 
life-saving  play. 

Suffering  from  enough  illnesses  to  fill  any  doctor's 
chart — sclerosis  of  die  liver,  diabetes,  and  Hepatitis  B — 
the  elder  Yeh  underwent  a  successful  liver  transplant 
surgery  on  January  14  at  New  York's  Columbia 
Presbyterian  Hospital.  Eddie,  who  carries  a  tough  guy  per- 
sona, but  has  a  heart  of  gold,  was  die  donor,  giving  40% 
of  his  liver. 

"Since  I  am  young  and  in  good  physical  shape,  I  was 
the  best  choice  to  be  the  donor,"  said  Yeh,  who  along  widi 
fifteen  other  family  members  have  been  residents  of 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  since  1984  and  have  a  family-owned 
Chinese  restaurant 

A  rock-solid,  five-foot-ten  and  225  pounds,  Yeh  is  a 
national  strength  and  conditioning  Ail-American,  an  all- 
conference  defensive  lineman  for  Sewanee's  NCAA 
Division  III  football  team,  and  also  enjoys  riding  on  his 
Yamaha  motorcycle. 

Thanks  to  his  tough,  well-chiseled  body,  die  younger 
Yeh  was  back  in  the  Sewanee  classroom  and  weight 
room — his  max  is  465  pounds  in  die  bench  press  and  650 
pounds  in  die  squat — by  January  31,  only  seventeen  days 
after  surgery. 

His  fast  recovery  nearly  equals  his  quick  ability  to  dis- 
pose of  opposing  running  backs  on  Saturday  afternoons 
as  well  as  devoiuing  a  four-course  Chinese  meal.  Chinese 
by  birth  and  an  American  citizen  since  1990,  Yeh  is  one  of 
the  top  defensive  linemen  in  the  Southern  Collegiate 
Athletic  Conference  with  151  career  tackles,  half  dozen 
quarterback  sacks  and  one  defensive  touchdown  last 
fall — the  first  in  a  sixteen-year  career  donning  the  pads 
and  headgear. 

"My  dad's  name  had  been  on  the  list  for  a  liver  trans- 
plant for  awhile,  but  we  were  running  out  of  time,"  said 
Yeh,  who  was  the  epitome  of  the  smdent-adilete  at  Jackson 
Central-Merry  High  School  before  attending  Sewanee. 

Knowing  that  his  father's  liver  Uimor  had  grown  from 
one  to  five  centimeters  in  the  fall  of  1999,  Eddie  stated,  "it 
was  a  life  direatening  siUtation.  He  was  sick  for  so  long,  it's 
great  that  he  feels  good  now." 

At  JCS,  Eddie  lettered  four  years  in  football  and  had  a 
3.93  GPA  and  was  a  member  of  the  National  Honor 
Society  and  Beta  Club.  Well-liked  by  his  peers,  he  was 
sophomore  class  president,  then  school  vice  president  as 
ajunior,  followed  by  a  stint  as  student  council  president  as 
a  senior,  culminating  with  being  elected  Mr.  JCS  in  1996, 
the  school's  highest  award  by  sUidents  and  faculty. 

"I  doubt  I  will  ever  coach  another  player  like  Eddie," 
said  former  JCS  football  coach  Ricky  Collins,  who  consid- 
ers Yeh  the  best  lineman  in  1995  in  Jackson's  5A  league. 
"I  have  never  coached  anyone  who  had  more  zeal  and 
drive  than  Eddie  and  that  includes  two  players  who  are 
now  in  the  pros." 

While  Yeh  is  now  at  hill  strength  and  chasing  down 
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opposing  ball  earners  for  die  Sewanee  Tigers  diis  fall,  his 
dad  is  also  making  good  progress. 

"He  is  doing  much  better  since  the  surgery,"  stated  Ko- 
Pang's  wife  Kadiy.  "At  first  I  wanted  to  be  die  donor  for 
my  husband,  but  Eddie  diought  it  best  that  I  be  at  hill 
healdi  so  I  can  take  care  of  Ko-Pang.  When  I  diink  about 
die  surgery  and  how  well  everything  has  gone,  it  makes 
me  want  to  cry." 

According  to  die  younger  Yeh,  helping  his  father  with 
a  new  lease  on  life  solidified  an  already  close  father-son 
relationship.  Speaking  of  diat  sUong  bond,  Eddie  said, 
"We  have  always  been  close,  but  after  the  liver  surgery  and 
transplant  only  the  two  of  us  can  really  understand  how 
close  we  are.  Donating  part  of  my  body  to  my  father  was 
quite  a  humbling  experience." 

While  die  Yeh  family  has  much  to  be  tiiankful  for,  the 
Sewanee  football  family  is  also  glad  to  have  a  healthy  No. 
72  back  for  die  2000  season.  "Eddie  was  the  first  high 
school  player  I  recruited  four  years  ago  and  he  has  been 
everything  I  thought  he  could  be,"  said  Sewanee  head 
coach  John  Windham. 

"Seeing  what  a  positive  impact  he  has  had  on  the 
Sewanee  community  die  past  four  years,  and  then  realiz- 
ing how  he  helps  his  dad  in  such  a  monumental  way  just 
reinforces  all  those  good  attributes  that  we  associate  widi 
Eddie,"  coach  Windham  said.  "On  the  one  hand,  it's 
amazing  what  he  put  himself  dirough  in  the  middle  of 
last  school  year  with  the  surgery,  yet  that  show  of  commit- 
ment to  his  dad  really  doesn't  surprise  me  at  all." 

Now  in  his  fifth  year  at  Sewanee,  Yeh  was  scheduled  to 
graduate  this  summer,  but  has  opted  to  finish  his  course 
work  in  the  fall  and  play  one  more  football  season  for 
Windham  and  the  Tigers.  "I  had  back  surgery  the  sum- 
mer (1996)  between  high  school  and  college  and  did  not 
play  football  that  fall,  dierefore  this  fall  is  my  fourth  sea- 
son," Yeh  said.  "Also,  widi  all  that  was  happening  with  my 
dad  I  feel  I  haven't  done  enough  with  my  time  here  at 
Sewanee."  ■ 


Senior  Eddie  Yeh  gave  40% 
of  his  liver  to  his  ailing 
father. 


Eddie  Yeh's  Stats 
At  Sewanee: 

Career  Tackles — 151 

Tackles  For  Loss — 16  for 
85  yards 

Career  QB  Sacks — 9  for 
72  yards 

One  touchdown  on 
recovered  blocked  punt 
in  '99 
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Left  to  right,  seniors 

Kathryn  Pender,  Natalie 

Wallace,  Mary  Missbach, 

and  Katherine  Crook. 


he  men's  and  women's 
tennis  teams  advanced 
to  the  NCAA  tourna- 
ment and  Mary  Missbach, 
COO,  earned  Ail-American 
honors  for  the  second  year 
in  a  row.  She  was  also 
selected  as  ITA  National 
Senior  Female  Player  of 
the  Year.  The  Sewanee 
women,  coached  by  Con- 
chie  Shackelford,  placed  second  in  the  SCAC  tournament 
and  senior  Katherine  Cook  earned  All-SCAC  (No.  3  sin- 
gles) for  the  second  straight  year.  Missbach  and  Kathy 
North,  C'02,  were  All-SCAC  in  doubles.  In  individual  play, 
Missbach  advanced  to  the  national  tournament  in  singles. 
Sire  and  North  also  particiated  in  doubles. 

Of  the  four  senior  women  players,  Missbach  and 
Kathryn  Pender  had  seventy  career  singles  wins,  Crook 
posted  sixty-nine  victories  and  Natalie  Wallace  won  fifty- 
seven  matches.  In  the  past  four  years,  Sewanee  won  one 
SCAC  title,  made  four  appearances  in  the  NCAA  tour- 
nament and  won  seventy-one  matches. 

In  men's  play,  the  Tigers,  coached  by  John 
Shackelford,  placed  third  in  the  SCAC  as  Ellerbe  Dargan 
was  All-SCAC  at  No.  4  singles  and  Jason  Abraham,  C'03, 
was  All-SCAC  at  No.  5  singles. 
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he  University  of  tire 
South  equestrian  hunt 
seat  team  placed  sev- 
enth widi  ten  points  at 
the  Intercollegiate  Show 
Horse  Association  National 
Championship  in  May  at 
die  Georgia  International 
Horse  Park. 

This  was  the  highest 
finish  for  a  Sewanee  Hunt 
Seat  team  at  nationals  in 
the  past  four  years.  Sewanee  was  tenth  in  1997  and  eleventh 
in  1998  as  well  as  regional  champions  the  past  four  years. 

In  the  individual  competition,  Kate  Elliott,  C'01,  placed 
ninth  in  the  Novice  Flat  and  eighth  in  the  Open  Reining. 
At  the  regionals  in  March,  Sewanee  was  high  point 
team  bodi  days  of  the  competition.  Carrie  Barkse,  C'02, 
was  high  point  rider  on  the  second  day  and  also  was  sec- 
ond in  the  individual  point  standings  after  the  first  day. 

In  tire  western  competition,  Sewanee  won  its  first  region- 
al championship  at  Midway  (Ky.)  College  in  the  spring. 

In  individual  competition,  Stephanie  Mattes,  C'02, 
Margaret  Grimball,  C'02,  Molly  Thorn,  C'01,  Katie  Daniel, 
C'03,  and  Alice  Martin,  C'02,  all  had  first  place  finishes. 

In  overall  regional  standings  for  western  riders, 
Kate  Elliott  was  second. 


For  updates  on  fall  sports,  check  out  http://athletics.sewanee.edu 


Seivanee's  equestrian  team 

with  coach  Megan 

Stubblefield  (far  right). 


Baseball 

The  Sewanee  baseball  team  posted  a  14-24  overall 
record  and  4-10  in  the  SCAC  Eastern  Division  and 
placed  three  players  on  the  All-SCAC  team.  Senior 
designated  hitter/first  baseman  Dan  Massey,  junior  third 
baseman  Cullen  Watson,  and  freshman  centerfielder  Clay 
O'Gwin  received  the  post-season  honors,  while  freshman 
pitcher  Kevin  Holman  had  a  excellent  year  with  a  5-2 
record.  O'Gwin  had  a  .447  batting  average  and  ranks  tied 
for  eleventh  all-time  in  highest  single  season  batting  aver- 
ages since  the  SCAC  was  formed  for  the  1991-92  season. 

Academic  All-SCAC  honors  went  to  Kirk  Holtgrewe, 
C'03,  Matthew  Spivey,  C'03,  Dylan  Teague,  C'03,  and 
McShan  Walker,  C'03. 

Softball 

SCAC  Co-Player  of  the  Year  Corie  Byers,  C'01,  and 
All-SCAC  infielder  Alecia  Sundsmo,  C'02,  led  the 
Tigers  softball  team  to  a  10-12  record  overall  and 
7-1 1  in  the  SCAC  Eastern  Division.  Sundsmo  was  fifth 
in  the  league  in  hitting  (.468),  while  Byers  hit  .441 
with  five  home  runs  and  twenty-seven  runs  batted  in 
and  played  a  strong  left  field. 

Men's  Golf 

At  the  SCAC  tournament  in  Memphis,  the  Tigers 
shot  a  36-hole  total  of  654  as  John  Fairey,  C'02,  and 
Tee  Stribling,  COO,  both  shot  160  in  the  SCAC 
tournament  to  earn  second  team  All-SCAC  honors. 


Women's  Golf 


A 


t  the  SCAC  tournament,  the  Tigers  placed  fifth  with 
a  36-hole  total  of  834.  Lindsay  Fields,  C'01,  shot  a 
1 83  and  earned  second  team  All-SCAC  honors. 


Track  and  Field 


Heather  Stone,  COO,  earned  All-American  honors 
in  three  events  in  outdoor  track  and  field, 
including  a  national  championship  in  the  1,500 
meters.  Her  winning  time  of  4:34.52  in  the  1,500 
made  her  Sewanee's  first  track  and  field  national 
champion.  She  also  placed  second  in  the  800  and  sev- 
enth in  the  3,000  meters  and  received  SCAC  Female 
Runner  of  the  Year  honors  for  the  third  straight  year, 
as  she  won  six  events  at  the  conference  meet. 

As  a  team,  Sewanee  was  fourth  at  the  SCAC  meet 
as  Kris  Bush,  C'03,  won  the  100  meter  dash  with  a  win- 
ning time  of  13.55,  while  Katherine  Koepke,  C'01, 
was  third  in  the  1,500  and  3,000  meters. 

For  the  men,  the  Tigers  were  seventh  at  the  SCAC 
meet  as  Wes  Bradley,  C'03,  was  all-conference  by  plac- 
ing third  in  the  100  meter  dash. 
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THEOLOGIA 


Benefactors 


Almost  anyone  who  has  had  much  to  do  with 
Sewanee  for  very  long  has  heard  or  said  the 
"University  Prayer:" 

ALMIGHTY  GOD,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  we  thy  servants  implore  thy  blessing  upon  this 
University.  Give  the  spirit  of  Wisdom  to  all  those  to 
whom  Thou  hast  given  the  authority  of  teaching  and  of 
government  Let  the  students  grow  in  grace  day  by  day, 
enlighten  their  minds,  purify  their  hearts,  and  sanctify 
their  wills.  Bless  all  who  have  contributed  to  this  institu- 
tion; and  raise  up  to  the  University,  we  humbly  pray 
Thee,  a  never-failing  succession  of  benefactors; 
through  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ  Amen. 

And  almost  everyone  has  eased  through  Bishop  Gailor's  final 
sentence  with  a  sense  of  ambiguity.  We  implore  God's  bless- 
ing, express  noble  hopes,  and  then  beg  for  money.  Southern 
gentlemen  and  ladies  have  always  found  it  awkward  to  talk 
about  money  (sometimes  because  it  was  in  short  supply  in 
some  of  those  same  prominent  families);  and,  while  I  am  no 
different,  I  find  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  honest  prayers  I 
know.  "Enlightening  minds"  takes  a  lot  of  money:  professors' 
salaries,  libraries  and  books;  a  whole  panoply  of  technology 
these  days;  etc.  And  even  those  other  noble  ideals  of  behav- 
ior ("purifying  hearts,"  "sanctifying  wills")  call  to  mind  the 
need  for  chapels,  and  chaplancies  and  others  to  make  them 
living  institutions. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  would  like  to  celebrate  some  of  those 
"never-failing  succession  of  benefactors"  whose  extraordi- 
nary generosity  made  possible  the  School  of  Theology's  new 
Chapel  of  the  Apostles.  The  kick-off  gift,  a  decade  and  a  half 
ago,  came  from  Evelyn  and  Paul  Howell,  H'88.  This  gift 
came  before  I  was  made  dean,  but  I  have  long  felt  close  to 
the  Howells,  since  Evelyn  served  on  the  Texas  Commission 
on  Ministry  that  recommended  me  for  ordination.  Their 
gift,  and  that  of  another  benefactor,  Alice  Dunne  Armstrong, 
was  given  to  the  glory  of  God  and  in  honor  and  memory  of 
Bishop  John  M.  Allin,  C'43,  T'45,  H'62  (Bishop  of 
Mississippi,  1966-74;  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  1974-1985;  and  Chancellor  of  the  University,  1973- 
79) .  In  an  era  of  conflict  in  our  church's  history,  Bishop  Allin 
was  a  good,  sensitive  leader.  Not  everyone  agreed  with  his 
opinions  on  every  matter.  He  knew  this  and  knew  that  some- 
times it  meant  standing  firm  despite  criticism  and  sometimes 
it  meant  finding  compromise.  He  was  strong  enough  even  to 
offer  his  resignation  if  the  body  wanted  another  leader.  The 
church  asked  him  to  continue  his  full  term.  He,  too,  was  a 
Sewanee  "benefactor":  with  money,  yes;  but  even  more  so  by 
"doing  something  good"  (what  the  word  really  means). 

As  the  Howells'  extremely  generous  gift  began  our  project, 
so  the  similar  benefaction  of  Norma,  H'97,  and  Olan  Mills  car- 
ried the  Chapel  to  completion.  It  is  significant  that  neither  the 
Howells  nor  the  Mills  attended  Sewanee.  Paul  and  Evelyn 
Howell  attended  LSU  and  Paul  was  a  governor  of  Rice 
University  (hence  the  wonderful  suggestion  of  a  Rice  man, 
E.  Fay  Jones,  as  architect);  Olan  Mills  spent  his  college  years  at 
my  alma  mater,  Princeton,  and  Norma  studied  at  Sweetbriar 
and  Chattanooga.  But  both,  in  large  part  through  contact  with 
two  outstanding  Vice-Chancellors,  Bob  Ayres  and  Sam 
Williamson,  had  come  to  recognize  the  good  that  Sewanee 
does  and  had  themselves  become  benefactors.  (The  Mills  paid 
Sewanee  the  compliment  of  sending  a  son,  Kincaid,  C'92,  and 


both  Mills  and  Paul  Howell  joined  the  governing  boards.) 

Beyond  the  building  itself,  modern  liturgical  theory 
teaches  that  a  chapel  needs  four  elements:  altar,  pulpit  bap- 
tismal font,  and  a  worshipping  community.  The  worshipping 
community  of  students,  faculty,  spouses,  and  children  can 
exist  in  the  highest  numbers  in  Sewanee 's  history  because  of 
the  financial  aid  and  other  income  from  parish  one-percent 
giving  and  a  long  history  of  benefactions  and  endowments. 

The  altar  of  the  new  chapel  also  has  multiple  benefactors: 
Joe  Davenport,  who  provided  the  funds  to  build  an  appropri- 
ately exquisite  focal  point  for  our  worship;  and  Bishops  Girault 
M.Jones,  T'28,  H'49,  (194969)  and  Iveson  B.  Noland  T'40, 
H'53,  (1969-75)  of  Louisiana,  in  whose  honor  it  was  given,  and 
who  by  their  lives,  ministries,  and  words  of  wisdom  (from  which 
I  have  benefited  enormously)  are  models  for  the  generations 
of  Sewanee  seminarians  who  will  gather  around  that  table. 

And  the  pulpit  from  which  the  Word  of  God  will  be  read 
and  preached,  is  the  gift  of  friends  and  the  clergy  of  Mississippi 
in  honor  of  one  of  Sewanee 's,  and  the  South 's,  true  Christian 
giants,  Bishop  Duncan  M.  Gray,  Jr.,  T'53,  H'72  (Bishop  of 
Mississippi,  1943-66;  Chancellor  of  the  University,  1991-97). 

A  stunning  baptismal  font  honors  another  major  figure 
of  recent  Episcopal  history,  Bishop  Furman  Stough  (Bishop 
of  Alabama,  1971-88;  Chancellor,  1979-35).  The  funds  for 
this  gift  were  raised  by  the  Rev'd  Maurice  "Rusty"  Goldsmith, 
with  the  able  assistance  of  Ms.  Maria  Campbell,  from  Bishop 
Stough 's  friends  and  the  clergy  of  Alabama.  Rusty  himself 
has  been  honored  by  the  parish  he  has  served  long  and  well, 
St  Mary's-on-the-Highlands,  Birmingham,  by  a  gift  of  the  10' 
tall  cross  that  will  grace  the  front  entrance  to  the  Chapel. 

So  many  other  benefactors  need  to  be  mentioned:  the 
Hansell  G  King  Music  Endowment  of  St  Paul's  Church  in 
Chattanooga  which  gave  the  magnificent  pipe  organ  (soon 
to  be  built)  in  honor  of  two  of  Sewanee 's  most  loyal  sup- 
porters, Prestine  and  the  Rev'd  Hunter  H.  Huckabay,  Jr., 
T'69,  T'83,  who  themselves  provided  the  clergy  sedilia  (and 
Prestine  chaired  the  Campaign  for  Sewanee  School  of 
Theology  Committee);  a  recent  alumnus,  the  Rev'd  Reed 
Freeman,  T'96,  donated  the  chancel  crucifix;  a  faculty  mem- 
ber, the  Rev'd  Professor  Chris  Bryan  contributed  to  the  cru- 
cifix and  made  possible  important  parts  of  the  meditation 
oratory  for  the  Reserved  Sacrament  which  is  dedicated  to 
Our  Lady;  Roberta  Abstein  gave  the  Altar  Book  in  honor  of 
the  Rev'd  Robert  Abstein,  T'65,  T'78;  the  Senior  Class  of 
2000  commissioned  a  beautiful  new  banner,  Canon  Robert 
Brodie  provided  funds  for  a  resounding  bell  to  summon  us 
to  worship;  and  the  Rev'd  Susan  Sloan,  T'96,  made  sure  the 
worship  leaders  would  be  elegantly  clothed. 

All  of  these  and  many  more  whom  we  will  thank  publicly  on 
October  1 1  and  18  are  valued  benefactors  of  the  University  of 
the  South.  They  have  contributed  of  their  substance — money, 
character,  models,  good  works — to  all  that  we  are  and  all  that 
we  have.  Remembering  all  this  good  that  has  been  and  is  being 
done  for  Sewanee,  we  can  pray  again  with  gratitude  and  confi- 
dent hope:  "Bless  all  who  have  contributed  to  this  institution; 
and  raise  up  to  the  University,  we  humbly  pray  Thee,  a  never- 
failing  succession  of  benefactors;  through  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ  Amen."  And  we  will  know  that  the  words 
can  encompass  the  richest  and  poorest,  the  most  eminent  and 
most  humble  among  us.  All  of  us  have  something  of  worth  to 
contribute  to  what  Sewanee  is  and  can  become.  ■ 

—The  Very  Rev'd  Dr.  Guy  Fitch  Lytle  HI 
Dean,  The  School  of  Theology 

Delivered  at  the  consecration  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Apostles. 
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IN  19HB 


an  obscure  Munich  publisher  put  out  a  Holocaust  memoir, 

Notes  From  a  Hole  in  the  Ground,  by  Jakob  Littner.  Littner  was  a  Jew. 

The  book,  in  German,  was  an  eyewitness  account  of  horrors. 

It  had  a  small  printing  and  fell  into  oblivion. 

"I  dedicate  this  book  to  the  victims  of  the  persecution  of  Jews  in  my  family," 

Littner  wrote.  "Unknown  are  their  graves.  No  stone  or  even  a  sign  is  witness 

to  their  suffering  and  ending." 

He  listed  their  names — Mietek,  Zoltan,  Irma,  Sida,  Lajos,  Gyuri,  Marta. 

In  1992  a  large  German  publisher  put  out  a  book  titled 

Jakob  Littner's  Notes  From  a  Hole  in  the  Ground. 

A  rather  odd  notice  buried  in  small  print  on  the  copyright  page  said 

it  was  an  "unaltered  reprint"  of  Littner's  1948  book. 

Actually,  as  it  turns  out,  there  were  some  alterations. 

Littner's  dedication  had  disappeared. 

His  list  of  the  dead  had  disappeared. 

His  name,  as  author,  had  disappeared. 

Instead,  the  jacket  called  the  book  a  "novel." 

By  someone  named  Wolfgang  Koeppen.  A  well-known  German  author,  and  a  gentile. 
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Vou'd  think  by  1992  it  would  have  been  axiomatic  not  to  alter  a 
Holocaust  memoir.  This  is  sacred  ground.  Every  detail,  nuance, 
memory — no  matter  how  terrible,  or  banal — is  precious. 
Diaries  and  reports  written  soon  after  events  are  of  particu- 
lar value,  preserving  unvarnished  truths.  Anne  Frank's  story  owes 
much  of  its  impact  to  the  fact  that  it's  a  diary,  as  does  Victor 
Klemperer's  meticulous  journal  "I  Will  Bear  Witness,"  the  second  vol- 
ume of  which  has  just  come  out 

Jakob  Littner's  book  falls  into  this  category,  too.  Though  not  a  diary, 
it  was  written  in  Munich  between  the  summer  of  1945  and  early 
November  that  year — the  first  safe  breathing  space  that  Littner,  his 
companion  (and  later  wife)  Janina  Korngold  and  stepson  Richard 
Korngold  had  enjoyed  after  six  years  of  unremitting  terror. 

Richard  Korngold,  now  seventy-three  and  a  retired  small-business 
owner  in  Queens,  N.Y,  recalls  his  stepfather  writing  the  book  at  a  big 
wooden  desk  in  their  Munich  apartment  after  the  war. 

"He  was  very  busy  with  it,"  Korngold  remembers.  "I  was  eighteen 
or  nineteen  and  running  around  trying  to 
re-create  my  teenage  years,  but  I  remember 
he  wrote  it  by  hand.  He  got  some  lady  to 
come  in  and  type  it  for  him. 

"I  remember  my  stepfather  making  a  lot 
of  calls  for  a  publisher.  There  was  a  lot  of  talk, 
somebody  might  publish  it — but  not  enough 
money  [at  first]  to  publish  it  I  remember 
there  was  an  agreement  that  whatever  profits, 
his  portion,  would  be  donated  to  the  Jewish 
orphans  from  the  war." 

Indeed,  a  typed  notice  on  the  title  page  of 
the  183-page  original  manuscript  states,  "The 
profit  of  this  edition  should  be  dedicated  to 
Jewish  children  who  have  become  parentless. 
J.  Littner."  It  is  not  known  whether  this  hap- 
pened. 

Centered  on  the  page  is  Littner's  original 
unedited  title,  in  German: 

My  Journey  Through  the  Night  A  Document 
of  Racial  Hatred  Eye-Witness  Report  Drawn  up 
by  J.  Littner 

The  introduction,  including  Littner's  expressions  of  faith  in  God 
and  conviction  that  "true  believers  are  incapable  of  the  monstrous 
actions  that  happened,"  is  signed,  "Munich,  Nov.  9, 1945.  J.  Littner." 

The  manuscript  is  handsomely  bound,  with  a  handwritten  inscrip- 
tion in  green  ink:  "In  great  love,  dedicated  to  my  dear  Qanina]  for  our 
wedding  day.  Munich,  June  24, 1946.  Jakob." 

Korngold  inherited  the  manuscript  uponjanina's  death  in  1978 
and  later  gave  it  to  Kurt  N.  Grubler  of  Kensington,  Md.,  a  distant 
Littner  relative  who  has  devoted  years  to  translating  and  studying  it. 

Littner  had  been  a  successful  rare-stamp  dealer  in  Munich  before 
the  Nazis  destroyed  his  store  and  nearly  1,000  other  Jewish  business- 
es on  Kristallnacht,  Nov.  9,  1938.  He  was  in  his  mid-fifties  when  he 
began  his  desperate  trek  east  across  Europe  in  search  of  sanctuary. 

The  six-year  ordeal — including  nine  final  months  that  Littner, Janina 
and  Richard  Komgold  spent  hiding  in  a  sub-basement  in  the  town  of 
Zbaracz  in  the  eastern  Ukraine — is  the  story  told  in  the  book 
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Finding  life  in  Munich  too  difficult  after  the  war,  Jakob  and  Janina 
immigrated  to  New  York  on  July  17, 1947.  Komgold,  who'd  gone  earlier, 
doesn't  recall  any  further  talk  about  the  book  When  he  died  in  Queens 
on  May  6, 1950,  Littner  was  back  in  the  stamp  business.  He  was  sixtyseven. 

He'd  been  a  real  human  being. 

He'd  gone  through  hell. 

Jakob  Littner  was  a  witness  to  the  truth. 

How,  then,  did  an  important  German  literary  figure  like  Wolfgang 
Koeppen  come  to  be  credited  with  a  1992  "novel"  called  Jakob  Littner's 
Notes  From  a  Hole  in  the  Ground,  which  is — except  for  the  byline  and  miss- 
ing dedication — a  replica  of  a  1948  book  by  Jakob  Littner  called  Notes 
From  a  Hole  in  the  Ground? 

DER  5CHRIFT5TELLER 

None  of  this  is  to  suggest  that  Koeppen  wasn't  involved  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  1948  book.  He  was. 

His  version  of  what  happened  back  then — the  public  version,  any- 
way— is  summarized  in  his  brief,  solipsistic 
foreword  to  the  1992  book.  "1946/47  was  a 
winter  of  hunger  in  Germany,  a  camp  in 
ruins.  The  currency  was  cigarettes.  I  don't 
smoke,  but  I  picked  up  every  butt" 

He  bumped  into  an  old  friend,  Herbert 
Kluger,  who  had  decided  to  become  a  pub- 
lisher and  who  had  a  proposal  for  him.  "The 
newly  minted  publisher  had  been  visited  by  a 
man  straight  from  the  German  Hell. 

"The  man  was  once  a  respected  citizen  in 
his  hometown,"  Koeppen  continued.  "He 
was  a  philatelist  of  international  renown,  he 
was  a  Jew  who  was  tortured  in  ghettos  and 
extermination  camps,  who  had  stared  death 
in  the  face  and  had  seen  the  bodies  in  the 
execution  trenches. 

"The  Jew  told  the  new  publisher  that  God 
had  protected  him.  The  publisher  listened 
and  took  notes  of  places  and  dates.  The  sur- 
vivor was  looking  for  a  writer.  The  publisher 
told  me  the  unbelievable  events.  I  had 
dreamed  of  them.  The  publisher  asked,  'Do  you  want  to  write  it?"' 

Koeppen's  claim  that  he  ghosted  the  story  of  "the  Jew" — he  doesn't 
name  Littner — from  some  notes  seemed  straightforward  enough,  yet 
certain  questions  remained. 

What  happened  to  Littner's  1948  dedication  to  his  murdered  fam- 
ily members? 

Did  Koeppen  never,  as  he  implies,  meet  Littner? 
Did  he  not,  in  fact,  work  from  Littner's  original  manuscript  and 
not  merely  from  notes? 

Didn't  Koeppen,  in  truth — by  claiming  Littner's  memoir  as  his 
own  "novel" — simply  steal  another  man's  story? 

Koeppen  gave  an  answer  of  sorts  to  the  last  question  in  his  foreword: 
"The  traumatized  survivor  wanted  to  leave,  he  emigrated  to  the 
United  States.  He  promised  to  send  compensation — two  care  pack- 
ages each  month. 

"I  ate  American  canned  food  and  wrote  the  tale  of  woe  of  a 
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German  Jew.  It  became  my  story." 

Well,  not  quite. 

Critics  in  1992  smelled  a  rat  Heinz  Ludwig  Arnold,  in  the  news- 
paper Deutsches  Allgemeines  Sonntagsblatt,  asked  why  Koeppen  did- 
n't publish  under  his  own  name  in  1948  and  attacked  the  "air  of 
untruthfulness"  surrounding  the  1992  publication. 

The  controversy  was  of  more  than  passing  interest  because  of 
Koeppen 's  stature.  While  not  in  the  same  ballpark  with  a  Heinrich  Boell 
or  a  Gunter  Grass,  he'd  carved  an  important  niche  for  himself  with  a 
trio  of  novels  in  the  early  1950s  bitterly  critical  of  Germany's  postwar 
moral  amnesia — Pigeons  on  the  Grass,  The  Gieenlwuse  and  Death  in  Rome, 

Koeppen  had  always  dreamed  of  being  a  Schriftsteller,  a  storyteller, 
"in  his  own  words,  fleeing  from  life  into  writing,"  as  Philip  Brady  report- 
ed in  the  (London)  Independent  He'd  dodged  military  service  in  the 
war  and  survived  by  writing  film  scripts,  proud  that  he'd  never  worn  a 
uniform  for  Hitler.  He  died  in  1996  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine. 

The  publication  of  his  Littner  "novel"  had  been  something  of 
a  literary  event.  Although  Koeppen  had 
written  travel  books  and  other  odds  and 
ends  over  the  years,  he  hadn't  published  a 
novel  since  1954. 

But  in  New  York,  Richard  Korngold  was 
less  than  ecstatic  to  receive  a  call  from  Kurt 
Grubler  in  Kensington  informing  him  of 
Koeppen's  "novel."  Korngold  had  already 
suffered  a  massive  heart  attack  after  a  son 
talked  him  into  visiting  Auschwitz  on  a 
European  vacation. 

Though  not  interested  in  wallowing  in 
the  nightmare,  he  nevertheless  wrote  a  letter 
of  protest  to  the  publisher,  Judischer  Verlag, 
the  Jewish-interest  imprint  of  one  of 
Germany's  most  prestigious  literary  houses, 
Suhrkamp  Verlag. 

The  response  stunned  him. 

"Please  let  me  inform  you  of  the  history  of 
the  book,"  wrote  Thomas  Sparr,  who  was  then 
editor  of  Judischer  Verlag.  He  repeated 
Koeppen's  claims  from  the  foreword,  adding 
that  Koeppen  wrote  the  1948  book  "under  the  pseudonym  Littner." 

Korngold  responded  with  copies  of  pages  from  Littner 's  manu- 
script, along  with  a  warning  that,  "If  you  are  unable  to  convince  me  as 
to  the  validity  of  Mr.  Koeppen's  claim,  I  shall  be  obligated  to  regard 
this ...  as  a  case  of  PLAGIARISM." 

Sparr  backed  off.  "These  papers  confront  us  with  a  new  situation 
and  with  facts  we  did  not  know,"  he  answered. 

Finally,  in  1993,  Sparr  provided  Korngold  with  a  "statement  of 
acquiescence,"  claiming  Suhrkamp  "never  denied,  but  rather  con- 
firmed, that  the  book  contains  Jakob  Littner 's  'Notes.'  Wolfgang 
Koeppen,  one  of  the  most  famous  German  authors,  gave  the  notes  an 
adequate  form.  In  any  case,  the  title  says,  Jakob  Littner 's  Notes 

Grubler  urged  Korngold  to  sue. 

"Kurt,  I  tell  you  the  truth,"  Korngold  replied.  "I  went  through  hell, 
and  I  don't  care  anymore.  I  don't  want  to  get  upset" 

Korngold  was  choosing  life  over  Lit 


In  1994,  when  Suhrkamp  published  the  paperback  edition,  the 
word  "Novel"  had  been  dropped  from  the  cover. 

Instead,  there  appealed  the  face  of  a  man  brooding  in  what  one 
can  only  imagine  to  be  existential  angst 

It  is  Koeppen. 

THE  PROFESSOR 

Here  the  matter  might  have  rested,  had  it  not  been  for  one  of  those 
happenstances  that  color  the  world  with  strange  magic. 

A  German  lit  professor  at  Sewanee,  Reinhard  Zachau,  was  attend- 
ing an  academic  conference  in  Gennany  in  1995  when  one  night,  hav- 
ing nothing  better  to  do,  he  read  Koeppen's  1992  "novel." 

"I  just  got  enthusiastic,"  Zachau  recalls.  "I  said  to  myself, 
'This  is  fascinating,  one  of  the  best  stories  I've  ever  read.  How 
could  anybody  write  anything  fictional  with  such  an  accurate, 
authentic  grip  on  reality?'" 

He  thought  the  book  should  be  translated  into  English  and  con- 
tacted Suhrkamp,  whose  foreign  rights 
department  expressed  enthusiasm.  But  after 
Zachau  made  arrangements  with  a  U.S.  pub- 
lisher and  began  talking  about  an  introduc- 
tion and  notes,  the  German  publisher  put 
on  the  brakes. 

"Suhrkamp  said  no  notes  and  no  com- 
ment," Zachau  says.  "That  was  particularly 
disturbing  especially  when  German  newspa- 
pers had  already  found  out  that  there'd 
been  a  real  person  named  Jakob  Littner  liv- 
ing in  Munich." 

Zachau's  "Sherlock  Holmes  instincts" 
kicked  in. 

With  the  help  of  U.S.  immigration 
authorities  and  files  at  the  National  Archives, 
he  learned  that  Jakob  and  Janina  had 
indeed  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1947. 
Using  the  Internet,  Zachau  found  the 
addresses  of  eighty  littners/Litners  in  the 
States  and  wrote  to  them  all. 

After  a  year  of  detective  work,  "an  old  lady 
from  Brooklyn  said,  'I  know  this  man  existed,  and  one  of  his  relatives  is 
working  on  the  family  history.  His  name  is  Kurt  Gnibler,  and  he  lives  in 
Maryland.'" 

Grubler,  seventy-four,  a  retired  mechanical  draftsman,  had  narrowly 
escaped  the  Holocaust,  arriving  in  New  York  with  his  father  and  sister  in 
1938.  Davis  Grubler  had  been  a  relative  of  Littner 's,  and  on  his  death  in 
1954  left  Kurt  an  original  manuscript  copy  of  My  Journey  Through  the 
Night — die  copy  that's  now  in  the  Holocaust  Museum. 

"It  was  just  lying  around  for  years,"  Grubler  recalls.  A  decade  ago, 
he  got  interested  and  began  translating  it  He  called  Korngold,  who 
gave  him  additional  facts,  photos,  and  context  On  a  vacation,  Grubler 
visited  the  apartment  building  in  Krakow  where  Littner  first  met 
Janina  and  thirteen-year-old  Richard  Korngold  in  1939.  A  few  people 
still  remembered  them. 

When  Koeppen's  "novel"  came  out  Grubler  had  been  outraged — 
but  could  do  nothing  without  Korngold.  Then  Zachau  called. 
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When  the  professor  read  Littner's  original  manuscript,  he  was 
stunned. 

"Far  from  being  the  book's  author,"  he  realized,  "Koeppen 
worked  from  Littner's  completed  typescript,  even  while  taking  liber- 
ties with  the  text"  Koeppen  had  followed  Littner's  manuscript  almost 
sentence  by  sentence,  making  deletions  in  many  places,  changing 
the  wording  in  others. 

"What  was  published  eight  years  ago  in  Gennany  was  false  in  two 
ways,"  the  professor  says.  "There  was  the  gross  misrepresentation 
involved  in  calling  the  work  a  novel  of  Wolfgang  Koeppen. 

"Then  there  was  something  more  subtle — the  perpetuation  of  the 
changes  Koeppen  made  forty  years  earlier  [in]  a  straightforward,  if 
terrifying,  narrative  to  make  it  into  something  more  literary  and  myth- 
ic, something  more  aesthetic." 

SACRIFICING  LIFE  FOR  LIT 

Littner's  manuscript,  while  perhaps  not  brilliant  as  literature,  is 
still  a  powerful  narrative  full  of  real  names 
and  dates,  terrors  and  torments,  villains  and 
heroes.  "Maybe  [Koeppen]  changed  some 
style,  since  he  was  a  professional  writer,"  says 
Korngold,  "but  I  see  nothing  there  that's 
not  true,  that  did  not  happen." 

"What  Koeppen  did,"  says  senior  editor 
Frank  Oveis  of  Continuum,  a  New  York  pub- 
lisher Zachau  and  Grubler  approached  with 
the  Littner  manuscript  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
"was  turn  the  memoir  into  a  work  of  art.  He 
did  that  not  by  making  up  a  lot  of  new  stuff, 
but  mostly  by  cutting  things  out 

"Littner  would  say,  'Oh,  then  this  horrible 
event  happened!'  Koeppen  would  never  say 
that — he  tells  the  whole  story  flatly,  so  it  has  a 
greater  impact  on  the  reader.  Koeppen  did  a 
brilliant  job  of  editing." 

In  some  important  instances,  however, 
Koeppen  went  off  on  his  own.  The  most  fla- 
grant example,  the  professor  found,  "was  in 
Koeppen 's  conclusion.  Littner  had  written: 
'It  is  not  for  people  to  judge  others!  It  is  my  hope  that  all,  no  matter 
what  religion,  will  forgive  each  other!' 

"Koeppen  went  beyond  that,  adding  that  Nazism's  crimes 
'are  beyond  human  judgment.  Only  God  can  judge  the 
absolutely  inhuman.'" 

This  month,  a  half-century  after  Jakob  Littner's  death,  Continuum 
is  publishing/owra^y  Thvou^i  the  Niijtit — as  he  wrote  it 

Littner's  often  arch  and  flowery  language,  pious  musings, 
plunges  and  flights  of  emotion — all  the  rich  and  flawed  human 
material  that  Koeppen  cut — has  been  restored  in  a  loose  but 
faithful  translation  by  Grubler,  whose  notes  and  research  are 
carefully  set  apart  from  the  original  text.  A  substantial  fore- 
word, "The  Story  of  a  Book,"  has  been  added  by  Zachau. 

"While  there  have  been  several  Holocaust  'memoirs' 
unmasked  as  fictions,"  marvels  Oveis,  the  senior  editor,  "this  is 
perhaps  the  first  time  a  Holocaust  'novel'  turns  out  to  be  a  fabri- 


cation based  minutely  on  a  genuine  memoir." 

Littner,  scribbling  at  a  big  wooden  desk  long  ago,  had  opened  his 
book  with  these  words: 

"There  are  two  reasons  why  I  decided  to  write  the  following  report. 
First,  I  wanted  to  show  that  good  and  evil  are  close  together  on  this 
earth  and  that  die  brightest  light  of  good  spreads  to  the  darkest  shad- 
ows of  evil. . . .  Faith  in  God  plays  an  important  role  in  overcoming 
seemingly  inescapable  situations." 

Astonishing  and  noble  sentiments,  coming  from  such  a  man  at 
such  a  time. 

Koeppen  junked  them. 

LIT 

Littner's  book,  as  he  wrote  it,  is  so  powerful  that  it  shakes  you  to 
your  foundation  and  cannot  be  read  without  weeping.  It  is  reality — 
there's  no  need  for  fancy  writing. 

"The  SS  also  ordered  the  establishment  of  a  work  detail  consisting 
of  able-bodied  Jews  to  close  up  the  execution 
a  trench.  The  layer  of  soil  atop  the  many 
£.  corpses  was  too  thin  and  rivulets  of  blood 
|  began  to  seep  up  to  the  surface.  An  unpleas- 
£  ant  odor  of  decay  now  permeated  the  sur- 
z  rounding  area.  This  intolerable  situation 
<  attracted  many  stray  and  hungry  dogs. 
|  Sometimes  these  animals  carried  parts  of 
f,  human  bodies  or  simply  bones  as  far  as  the 
|  edge  of  town.  One  dog,  owned  by  a  nearby 
S  family  of  peasants,  even  brought  a  severed 
g  hand  into  their  house.  The  ongoing  process 
|  of  mass  murder  severely  distressed  the 
I  remaining  Jews  and  deprived  them  of  any 
I  hope  of  survival." 

t-  Korngold  remembers  that  trench.  His 
fj  brother,  Mietek — Littner's  stepson — was  in 
1  it,  along  with  Mietek's  girlfriend.  They  were 
f  last  seen,  hand-in-hand,  walking  toward  it 
f  under  the  guns  of  the  Germans. 
|  Korngold  was  assigned  to  that  work  detail. 
He  remembers  that,  as  they  shoveled  earth 
over  the  dead,  they  heard  a  baby  crying.  They  crawled  over  corpses  and 
pulled  out  die  buried  baby. 

Littner  writes  of  die  tenible  depression  people  experienced. 
He  describes  die  Jewish  Council  and  militia,  their  cooperation  with 
die  Nazis — still  a  matter  of  controversy. 

He  praises  Christine  Hintermaier,  a  gentile  who  risked  her  life 
to  help  him,  "without  whom  we  would  certainly  not  be  alive  today!" 
After  Koeppen's  "novel"  appeared  in  1992,  evidence  began  trick- 
ling out  that  Littner  had  been  unhappy  with  the  book  when  it  first 
appeared  in  1948.  Critic  Eberhard  Falcke,  in  die  cultural  newspaper 
Die  Zeit,  alluded  to  "a  letter"  Littner  wrote  from  New  York  "in  which  he 
stated  angrily  diat  he  could  not  recognize  his  story  in  the  report  pub- 
lished under-  his  name." 

What  really  happened,  between  those  two  men,  so  long  ago?  Falcke 
doesn't  say,  and  various  efforts  by  other  critics  and  reporters  to  find  out 
after  the  1992  publication  eventually  led  to  more  uncertainties. 
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Recently,  however,  Roland  Ulrich,  a  scholar  in  the  Wolfgang 
Koeppen  Archive  at  the  University  of  Greifswald  in  Germany,  has 
done  some  digging  and  thinks  he  has  a  pretty  good  idea. 

Littner,  having  moved  to  the  United  States,  was  not  shown 
Koeppen's  version  before  it  was  published,  Ulrich  thinks.  Littner's 
dedication  to  his  murdered  family  members,  sent  from  New  York, 
was  undoubtedly  printed  as  Littner  wrote  it — perhaps  the  only  uncor- 
rupted  page  in  the  book.  (Obviously  it  couldn't  be  included  in  the 
1992  book  without  giving  the  lie  to  the  claim  that  it  was  a  "novel.") 

"He  had  trouble  with  Koeppen  from  the  beginning  of  the  project," 
Ulrich  says,  "but  I  think  he  could  not  imagine  the  whole  dimension  of 
fictionality  Koeppen  would  impose  on  the  original  manuscript." 

Did  Littner  and  Koeppen  ever  meet? 

Speaking  from  his  home  in  Greifswald,  Ulrich  tells  the  tale: 

Koeppen  had  written  two  novels  before  the  war,  but  by  1945  was 
"a  forgotten  author"  entering  his  forties.  Littner  was  two  decades 
his  senior. 

When  Kluger,  the  publisher,  brought  them  together,  there  was  a 
"clash.  There  wasn't  sympathy  on  either  side  because  Koeppen  want- 
ed to  write  a  literary  stoiy.  Littner  said,  'Be  a  ghostwriter  . .  .just  cor- 
rect my  typescript,'  but  this  was  not  Koeppen 's  style.  He  didn't  want  to 
be  a  ghostwriter — but  he  wanted  to  earn  money." 

Kluger,  in  the  middle,  forged  a  "compromise."  Koeppen  agreed  to 
include  "all  the  detail,  but  said,  'I'll  put  in  some  fiction.'  So  Koeppen 
made  a  little  bit  of  fiction."  And,  it's  now  clear,  took  out  quite  a  bit  of 
detail. 

There  was  also  a  deep  clash  of  personalities  and  worldviews. 
"Koeppen  held  that  Mr.  Littner  was  conservative,  a  kind  of  bourgeois. 
Koeppen  was  an  outsider,  an  underdog  person,  and  he  felt  this  was 
not  his  style,  his  type.  He  said,  'Mr.  Littner  overcame  the  Holocaust, 
but  he  came  back  to  Munich  to  become  once  more  a  bourgeois,'  and 
he  couldn't  believe  this." 

"In  the  end,  Littner  was  angry  with  Koeppen.  He  said,  'This  is  not  my 
book  I  can't  find  myself  and  my  family  in  this  book'  But  the  book  had 
been  published." 

And  the  1992  "novel?" 

"Koeppen  was  a  great  old  man,"  Ulrich  explains,  "but  he  hadn't  pub- 
lished anything  for  years."  He  was  ill  and  "lived  off  his  publisher. 
Suhrkamp  paid  for  his  flat  and  gave  him  the  money  to  live.  Every  year 
they  asked,  Wolfgang,  where  is  your  new  book?' 

"Under  this  pressure,  Koeppen  said,  'Okay,  I  remember  I  pub- 
lished a  book  in  1948  . . .'" 

Ulrich  loves  Koeppen's  work.  "He  was  very  deeply  an  artist,  he  lived 
in  his  novels."  The  scholar  can  even  see,  in  a  way,  how  the  Schriftsteller 
could  say  of  Littner 's  life,  "It  became  my  story." 

Still,  Ulrich  thinks,  the  real  story  of  the  book  is  much  more  inter- 
esting than  Koeppen's  1992  foreword  suggests. 

"Koeppen  should  have  told  the  truth." 

LIFE 

Earlier  this  year,  Kurt  Grubler  received  a  letter  from  Barbara  B. 
Rothstein  of  Reno,  Nevada,  expressing  gratitude  "for  your  efforts  in 
memorializing  the  work  of  my  grandfather." 

The  letter  goes  on  to  describe  the  great  blossoming  tree  of  life  of 
an  American  family.  It  talks  of  music  boxes  and  Hallmark  stores, 


careers  in  theater  and  art  and  medicine  and  law,  a  seventeen-acre 
California  walnut  ranch  and  Internet  startups. 

It  talks  of  Littner's  greatest  legacy-^Jacob,  Evan,  Kelsi,  Kris, 
Jennifer,  Jason,  Kara,  Mark. 

— Phil  McCombs  is  a  staff  writer for  ^Washington  Post  in  which  this 
story  appeared  July  25,  2000.  Washington  Post  Assistant  Foreign  Editor  Dita 
Smith  contributed  to  this  report. 


THE  KOEPPEN  CASE 

nfter  I  had  published  parts  of  the  holocaust  mem- 
oirs of  the  German  businessman  Jakob  Littner  in 
the  literary  journal  Colloquia  Germanica'm.  1999,  the 
German  press  was  quick  to  coin  the  term  "the 
Koeppen  Case."  In  an  essay  in  the  same  issue,  I  had 
revealed  that  the  famous  German  author  Wolfgang 
Koeppen  had  published  Littner's  story  under  his  own 

name  in  1948.  Due  to  the 
extraordinary  interest  this 
story  generated  in  Ger- 
many in  1999,  and  after  an 
English  version  was  pub- 
lished by  Continuum  in 
2000,  the  complete  Littner 
text  will  finally  be  printed  in  Germany  by  the  Berlin 
Institute  for  Anti-Semitism  Research. 

This  text  and  its  use  or  abuse  by  a  writer  seems  to  hit  a 
raw  nerve  in  most  reviewers.  What  one  critic  wrote  (about 
Binjamin  Wilkomirski's  fake  Holocaust  book  Fragments), 
"when  it  comes  to  Auschwitz,  it  is  essential  to  tell  the 
truth,"  could  also  be  applied  to  Koeppen's  book.  Most 
critics  agreed  that  when  writing  about  the  Holocaust, 
authentic  works  are  preferred  since  literary  texts  will 
inevitably  distort  the  incomprehensible  reality.  The  holo- 
caust would  strain  the  imagination  of  most  fiction  writers. 

— Professor  Reinhard  Zachau,  Professor  of  German  at 
Sewanee  since  1978,  Fulbright  Scholar,  Mellon  Fellow 

Zachau  s  publications  include  the  book  Stefan  Heym,  a  mono- 
graph on  the  East  German  dissident;  the  book  Hans  Fallada  als 
politischer  Schriftsteller,  a  study  on  one  of  the  most  popular 
authors  of  the  Weimar  Republic  and  his  connections  with  National- 
Socialism;  and  Hein  rich  Boll:  Forty  Years  of  Criticism,  a  book 
on  Boll's  reception  in  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

ABOUT  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS... 

The  cover  and  article  text  feature  three  plates  from  the 
Miserere  Series,  a  series  of  prints  by  French  artist  Georges 
Rouault  (1871-1958).  The  beginning  of  the  series 
includes  Christian  themes  while  the  end  of  the  series, 
including  the  pictures  used  here,  deal  with  the  horrors  of 
war  and  death.  The  University  of  the  South  owns  a  copy 
of  the  series,  and  reprints  them  here  with  the  kind  per- 
mission of  the  Artists  Rights  Society. 
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Sewanees 
Choir  tours 
the  home 
of  Choral 
Evensong 


smgw 

gladness 

^^       _J  — Hymn  492,  Finnian 


BY  SARAH  METZGAR,  C94 


am  number  fifty-four. 

Nobody  goes  anywhere  until  my  num- 
ber  and  everybody  else's  has  been 
heard  by  Dr.  Robbe  Delcamp.  The  stu- 
dents who  call  out  their  own  numbers 
in  rapid  succession  are  like  a  team  with 
a  game  to  play.  If  one  of  the  team  isn't 
here,  the  game  won't  be  as  easy  to  win. 
So,  we  count  off  every  time  we  get  on 
the  bus  to  ensure  that  everyone  is 
accounted  for.  When  we  get  to  me,  fifty- 
four,  we  take  off. 

Every  year,  Sewanee's  University 
Choir  tours  in  the  US  and  Canada. 
Since  1979  the  choir  has  made  a  tour 
of  England  every  four  years  singing 
choral  evensong  in  some  of  the  most 


beautiful  places  of  worship  in  the 
world.  Eight  years  ago,  I  was  a  student 
on  one  of  those  tours.  Today,  I  am  an 
alum  tagging  along  for  the  ride. 

For  this  tour  of  the  University  Choir, 
die  day  begins  at  around  7  a.m.  The  stu- 
dents slowly  filter  in  to  the  hotel  restau- 
rant in  Swindon,  England,  for  a  hearty 
breakfast  that  has  to  keep  them  going 
until  one  or  two  in  the  afternoon.  By 
8  a.m.,  they  are  on  the  bus,  or  the 
"coach"  as  the  British  say,  and  counting 
off.  The  drive  to  the  day's  cathedral  can 
take  up  to  two  hours  depending  on 
location  and  road  conditions.  As  the 
coach  winds  its  way  through  southern 
England,   these   kids   aren't  singing 


Opposite  page,  clockwise  from  top  left:  Students  took  turns  rending  from  Wordsworth's  famous  poem  on  Tin  tern  Abbey  within  the  walls  of  the  ruined 
monastery.  Three  of  the  forty-eight  choristers  who  performed  choral  evensong  in  eight  cathedrals  and  abbeys.  Robbe  Delcamp,  luho  has  led  choir  tours  to 
England  every  four  years  since  1979.  The  University  Choir  at  Llandaff  Cathedral  in  Wales. 
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Ninety-Nine  Bottles  of  Beer  on  the  Wall  to 
pass  the  time.  Try  Charles  Wood  's  Oculi 
Omnium  in  four-part  harmony. 

England's  green  and 
pleasant  lands 

— Jerusalem 

On  this  tour,  the  group  will  visit 
Winchester,  Exeter,  Worcester,  Bath, 
Hereford,  and  Bristol  in  England,  and 
Sl  Woolos  and  Llandaff  Cathedrals  in 
Wales.  "We  like  to  explore  the  cathedrals 
we're  singing  in,"  says  sophomore  Sarah 
Ellery.  "All  of  them  have  been  pretty  dif- 
ferent, in  their  own  way."  For  Ellery,  and 
most  others  on  the  trip,  this  is  the  first 
chance  they  have  had  to  explore 
Britain's  religious  and  historical  trea- 
sures. "I'm  a  choir  junky,"  she  says,  "and 
I've  always  wanted  to  come  to  England. 
So,  it  was  two  great  loves  in  one." 

Help  in  ages  past 

— Hymn  680,  St.  Anne 

Delcamp  and  his  wife,  Susan  Rupert, 
have  been  leading  the  tours  for  two 
decades.  This  is  their  sixth  tour  of 
England  with  the  choir  and,  by  its  end,  a 
Sewanee  choir  will  have  sung  in  twenty- 
three  British  cathedrals  and  abbeys. 

Rupert,  a  voice  teacher  at  Sewanee, 
has  left  a  mark  of  her  own  in  several 
places.  She  serves  as  cantor  (singing  the 
leading  role  in  the  service's  responses 
and  prayers)  for  many  services,  and  has 
been  the  first  female  to  do  so  in  some  of 
the  churches'  histories.  "The  last  tour,  I 
was  the  first  woman  cantor  in 
Winchester  Cathedral  in  900  years,"  she 
says.  This  year,  she  added  two  more 
churches  to  the  list  when  she  sang  at  St. 
Woolos  (Wales)  and  Bath  Abbey. 

Both  the  cantor  and  the  choir  bal- 
ance two  different  missions  during  even- 
song. "On  the  one  hand,  you  have  all  the 
elements  of  preparation  for  a  musical 
performance,"  explains  Delcamp.  "On 
the  other  hand,  the  music  is  decorating 
a  liturgy  and  the  choir  is  a  visitor  for  that 
particular  day,  filling  in  for  the  Cathedral 
Choir  and  continuing  the  daily  ritual  of 
choral  evensong.  Singing  this  music, 
often  in  the  building  the  composer 
wrote  music  to  be  heard  in,  has  a  pretty 
potent  effect  on  the  students." 


Delcamp  makes  sure  to  remind  them 
of  their  contribution  to  die  musical  and 
spiritual  life  of  the  cathedral,  conjuring 
images  of  Sewanee  voices  mingling  with 
the  long-lost  voices  of  choristers,  cele- 
brants, and  monks  from  centuries  past. 

The  students  look  a  little  monk-like 
as  they  walk  around  the  cathedrals 
before  die  services.  The  choir  robes  diat 
seemed  such  a  curse  at  Sewanee's  rather 
warm  baccalaureate  service  are  a  bless- 
ing in  die  chilly  English  churches. 


Assistant  organist  Stephen  Wooddell  talks  with 
Choir  Director  Robbe  Delcamp  about  the  balance 
of  the  organ  and  choir. 


Hearts  are  brave,  again, 
and  arms  are  strong 

— Hymn  287,  Sine  Nomine 

The  stalls,  even  when  warm,  are 
another  challenge.  Many  of  die  front 
rows  of  choir  stalls  are  built  for  boys  as 
young  as  six.  In  Winchester  Cathedral, 
the  sopranos  had  to  squeeze  into  carved 
wooden  seats  about  half  die  size  of  die 
seats  filled  by  the  rest  of  the  choir.  In 
each  church,  diere  is  a  bit  of  rearrang- 
ing: sometimes  minor,  like  where  to  put 
music;  sometimes  major,  like  where  to 
put  choristers.  "It's  an  egalitarian  soci- 
ety," Delcamp  says.  Everyone  has  to  do 
his  or  her  job  and  be  pail  of  die  team. 

There  are  new  organs  to  get  used  to 
in  each  tour  stop  as  well.  Delcamp  and 
assistant  organist  Stephen  Wooddell 


pause  during  rehearsal  for  some  organ- 
speak.  Is  the  swell  OK?  Is  the  balance 
appropriate?  Is  die  organ  loud  enough 
but  not  overpowering? 

"I  talk  to  die  catiiedral  organist,  but 
there  really  is  not  much  time  to  discuss 
it  too  much,"  says  Wooddell.  'You  have 
to  figure  out  what  die  organ  is  like,  what 
peculiarities  it  has,  where  die  parts  of 
the  organ  are,  and  how  diat  affects  how 
you  accompany  die  choir." 

Delcamp  spends  a  part  of  each 
rehearsal  wealing  a  padi  between  the 
choir  and  die  nave.  He  knows  diat  die 
sound  he  hears  amid  die  voices  is  not  nec- 
essarily die  sound  the  congregation  will 
hear.  Enunciation  in  the  stone  cadiedrals 
is  cmcial  to  take  advantage  of  die  rever- 
berations. A  stickler  for  correct  pronunci- 
ation, Delcamp  asks  die  choir,  "How  do  we 
say  O-U-R?"  The  voices  respond  in  unison. 
'Yes!"  he  says.  "Like  'hour.'  Not  'are'  Lord, 
but  'ahoo-ur'  Lord." 

The  choir  and  Delcamp  know  each 
odier  well,  based  on  hours  of  rehearsal 
time  and  the  getting-to-know-you  expe- 
rience of  foreign  travel.  More  dian  sev- 
enty percent  of  die  choir  came  on  the 
dip  widi  a  combination  of  fundraising 
and  chorister  contributions.  Some  stu- 
dents have  the  opportunity  to  combine 
diis  trip  widi  odier  exclusions,  study 
abroad,  or,  in  some  cases,  family  visits. 

So  far,  there  is  no  need  to  choose 
who  gets  to  go  on  diis  and  die  choir's 
American  and  Canadian  tours.  Space 
on  die  coach  is  a  bit  of  a  limitation, 
allowing  only  fifty-four  passengers. 
When  asked  about  die  division  of  sopra- 
nos, altos,  tenors,  and  basses,  Delcamp 
says  that  diis  year's  balance  is  the  best  it 
has  ever  been.  Even  so,  the  female  voic- 
es out  number  die  male  voices,  another 
thing  that  Delcamp  has  to  keep  in  mind. 
During  a  long  stretch  between  breakfast 
and  lunch,  Bedi  Downey,  COO,  express- 
es the  degree  of  her  hunger  by  saying 
that  she  will  start  eating  choristers.  'Just 
don't  make  it  a  tenor,"  comes  a  voice 
from  behind.  "There  are  only  diree." 

Field  and  forest,  vale 
and  mountain 

— Hymn  522,  Austria 

The  students  have  a  couple  hours  to 
wander  around  the  town  before  getting 
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lunch  and  heading  back  to  die  cathedral 
or  abbey  for  rehearsal.  Even  though  the 
work  and  die  schedules  are  demanding, 
diere  are  still  times  for  fun.  Dining  die 
drive  to  Hereford  Cathedral,  die  group 
takes  a  detour  to  the  ruins  of  Tintern 
Abbey  near  the  River  Wye.  Sewanee's  lib- 
eral aits  education  shows  its  influence  as 
chemistry  majors,  music  majors,  and 
English  majors  gadier  around  a  copy  of 
Wordsworth's  famous  poem  Lines 
Composed  a  Few  Miles  Above  Tintern  Abbey 
and  take  turns  reading  verses  in  what 
would  have  been  the  transept  of  die 
monastery's  mined  church. 

After  die  diversion,  diey  board  die 
bus  again,  knowing  diat  ahead  of  diem 
lies  a  challenging  afternoon.  "They  have 
a  job  to  do  every  day,"  says  Delcamp. 
"They  know  from  die  start  that  diis  is  not 
a  vacation — it's  a  lot  of  hard  work  and 
responsibility.  We  do  have  fun,  but  die 
group  has  a  purpose." 

Hark!  A  thrilling  voice 
is  sounding 

— Hymn  59,  Merton 

As  die  choir  arrives  at  Hereford,  tiiey 
notice  a  church  bursting  widi  activity.  As 
part  of  the  British  Broadcasting 
Company's  Day  of  Music,  more  than 
3,000  events  are  taking  place  all  over 
Britain.  Hereford  already  hosted  a  num- 
ber of  concerts.  BBC  Radio  is  on  die  site 
to  cover  the  events.  Seniors  Mark 
Elberfeld  and  Olivia  Jones  joined 
Delcamp  in  an  interview  to  talk  about 
Sewanee's  visit  to  sing  choral  evensong. 

Aldiough  die  music  was  prepared 
over  the  course  of  die  previous  school 
year,  die  choir  still  goes  over  pieces  to 
polish  die  perfomiance.  They  rotate  a 
selection  of  Magnificats,  Nunc  dimitti, 
and  anthems  for  the  different  services. 

And  then  there  are  die  psalms. 

There  is  at  least  one  psalm,  sung  to 
Anglican  Chant,  for  each  day.  In  many 
cases  there  are  two.  Now  and  then,  the 
choir  gets  a  psalm  diat  might  as  well  be 
three  or  four.  Take,  for  example,  Psalm 
104,  which  has  thirty-four  verses. 
"We're  essentially  awash  in  a  sea  of 
psalms,"  says  Delcamp.  They  are  the 
meat  of  die  service,  along  widi  die  pre- 
ces  and  responses. 
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Downey  is  used  to  die  Anglican  serv- 
ices, but  shows  me  a  copy  of  Psalm  104 
with  a  kind  of  proud  awe.  She,  and  a  few 
others  in  die  choir,  participated  in  Royal 
School  of  Church  Music  choirs  in  their 
home  dioceses.  Sewanee  is  affiliated 
widi  die  RSCM,  which  uses  die  pattern 
of  English  cadiedral  choirs  to  teach 
church  music  and  traditions.  "A  lot  of  us 
have  come  through  die  RSCM  system, 
which  is  die  English  choral  system,"  she 
says.  "Sewanee  can  extend  diat  choral 
tradition  from  high  school  into  college." 

The  University  Choir  sings  choral 
evensong  die  first  Sunday  of  each  month 


in  Sewanee  (dining  die  academic  year) 
in  addition  to  singing  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings and  at  die  annual  Festival  of  Lessons 
and  Carols  and  other  special  concerts. 
The  majority  of  die  choristers  sang  in  a 
choir  before  diey  came  to  college,  but 
for  most  students,  singing  in  Sewanee's 
choir  was  dieir  first  introduction  to  the 
Anglican  tradition.  The  hard  work  diey 
invest  results  in  a  choir  diat  is  "superb," 
in  Delcamp's  estimation,  at  choral  even- 
song. The  natural  next  step  is  to  sing  the 
service  in  the  place  it  was  created. 

"It's  popular  for  choirs  to  come  over 
and  give  conceits,"  says  Delcamp.  "But 
singing  choral  evensong,  being  part  of  die 
daily  life  of  a  cathedral,  that's  unique. 
There  is  no  other  college  choir  in  the 
country  diat  maintains  diis 
tradition  and 


has  experienced  it  in  so  many  different 
places  in  Britain." 

The  day  thou  gavest, 
Lord,  has  ended 

— Hymn  24,  St.  Clement 

The  cadiedrals  and  abbeys  that  wel- 
come Sewanee's  choirs  are  always  happy 
to  have  them  reUim.  Some,  like 
Winchester  Cathedral,  have  seen  five  vis- 
its by  the  University  of  the  South  Choir. 
Others,  like  Llandaff  (Wales)  and 
Exeter  Cadiedrals,  are  just  discovering 
what  Sewanee  has  to  offer. 

When  the  service  begins,  anywhere 
from  ten  to  200  tourists,  congregants, 
and  passers-by  turn  their  attention  to 
the  altar.  Some  follow  along  in  the 
prayer  book,  some  just  listen.  For  forty- 
five  minutes,  die  world  inside  the  cathe- 
dral's walls  focuses  on  the  words  and 
notes  of  evensong.  The  choir  delivers 
the  service  with  an  unbelievable  mix  of 
steady  accuracy  and  soaring  emotion. 
After  the  end  of  the  service,  Delcamp  is 
often  stopped  by  clergy,  lay  ministers,  or 
worshippers  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
service.  He  thanks  them,  always  men- 
tioning, in  one  way  or  another,  how 
proud  he  is  of  die  Sewanee  choir. 

When  the  team  boards  the  bus  to  head 
for  the  hotel,  diey  begin  their  count-off 
again.  Delcamp  doesn't  want  to  leave  any- 
body in  Hereford.  Most  know  who  says 
what  number,  so  those  a  littie  distracted  by 
the  events  of  the  day  are  nudged  into 
attention.  Shopping  bags  are  stored, 
water  bottles  are  searched  for,  and  as  I  yell 
"fifty-four"  the  coach  pulls  away. 

The  University  Press  offers  a  CD  of  the 
University  Choir  titled  I  Look  from  Afar.  It 
includes  selections  from,  tire  Festival  of  Lessons 
and  Carols  and  Choral  Evensong.  The  cost  is 
$16.99  plus  shipping  and  handling.  To 
order,  call  800.2894919 
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The  Mission 
for  All  Saints' 

Renewing  Sewanee  's  Greatest  Treasure 


Some  issues,  like  plaster 
repair  and  painting,  are 
cosmetic.  Others  like  cli- 
mate control  for  comfort, 
preservation  of  the 
Casavant  organ,  and  pre- 
vention of  condensation 
and  mold  need  to  be 
addressed  now. 


BY  JOE   ROMANO 

For  the  many  who  enter  the 
university's  stone  gates  to  live  and 
study,  All  Saints'  Chapel  becomes  a 
central  part  of  the  Sewanee  experi- 
ence. Both  the  spiritual  and  geo- 
graphic center  of  campus,  the 
chapel  is  where  entering  freshmen 
sign  the  honor  code,  meeting  for  the  first  time  as  a 
class.  Under  its  arched  ceiling,  students  and  visitors 
alike  fill  chairs  for  Sunday  services,  the  annual 
Festival  of  Lessons  and  Carols,  blessing  services  for 
outreach  trips,  and  gowning  ceremonies.  It  is  also 
the  place  where,  after  four  years  of  study,  students 
attend  the  baccalaureate  service,  are  awarded  their 
diplomas,  and  where,  sometimes,  Sewanee  gradu- 
ates choose  to  marry  and  begin  their  lives  together. 
"Sewanee  finds  its  unifying  center  in  the 
chapel,"  according  to  Thomas  Ward  Jr.,  C'67, 
university  chaplain.  "It  pulls  together  the  acade- 
mic and  social  life  of  the  extended  Sewanee 
community  so  that  there  is  continuity  between 
student  generations." 

This  centerpiece  of  Sewanee  life  had  its  birth 
in  1904,  when  ground  was  broken  for  a  new 
chapel  in  anticipation  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  Sewanee 's  founding.  All  Saints'  was  to 
replace  the  original  university  chapel,  St. 
Augustine's,  which  endured  nine  expansions 
after  its  completion  in  1868.  New  York  architect 
Ralph  Adams  Cram  drew  initial  designs  for  All 
Saints'  Chapel,  and  construction  began  in  1905. 
Just  two  years  later,  a  financial  panic  brought 
work  to  a  halt  It  was  only  with  the  addition  of  a 
temporary  wooden  ceiling  and  floor  that  the 


chapel  was  open  for  use.  Not  until  nearly  a  half 
a  century  later,  under  the  direction  of  then  Vice 
Chancellor  Edward  McCrady,  did  the  final 
stages  of  construction  on  All  Saints'  Chapel 
begin.  In  1957,  Shapard  Tower  (based  on  the 
tower  of  St.  Mary  at  Oxford) ,  the  vaulted  ceil- 
ings inspired  by  medieval  designs,  and  the  rose 
window  (based  on  the  one  at  Notre  Dame), 
were  added.  All  Saints'  Chapel  was  finally  com- 
pleted in  1959. 

"To  me,  the  chapel  symbolized  the  spiritual 
center  of  campus,  a  place  to  be  still  and  recon- 
sider my  life,  consider  whether  things  in  it  need- 
ed changing  in  order  to  become  more  of  the  per- 
son God  wanted  me  to  be,"  says  Jim  Hampson, 
C'89,  of  Arlington,  Va.  "The  town  of  Sewanee  is  a 
sanctuary,  but  All  Saints'  Chapel  is  a  sanctuary 
within  that,  a  place  set  apart  where  the  unchang- 
ing truths  of  the  Gospel  deserve  to  have  a  beau- 
tiful home." 

A  physical  link  to  Sewanee 's  episcopal  her- 
itage, All  Saints'  Chapel  has,  over  the  years, 
welcomed  people  from  all  backgrounds  into 
its  worship  and  programs.  "What  we  share  on 
this  campus  is  a  journey,"  says  Ward,  "a  jour- 
ney where  we  begin  to  assess  who  we  are  as 
individuals  and  as  people  of  faith.  And 
through  this  process,  we  believe  that  we  can 
come  together  and  learn  about  each  other 
and  'dwell  together  in  unity.'" 

Now,  almost  a  century  since  ground  was  first 
broken,  time,  weather,  and  constant  use  have  cre- 
ated a  need  for  substantial  renovations.  According 
to  Jerry  Adams,  chairman  of  the  university's  Board 
of  Regents,  Sewanee  has  initiated  an  effort  to  raise 
some  $5  million  to  restore  All  Saints'  Chapel  to  its 
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original  condition,  and  to  prepare  it  for  the 
expanding  worship  and  service  needs  of  the  uni- 
versity and  the  greater  community. 

Among  the  largest  needs,  according  to 
Adams,  is  renovation  and  restoration  of  the 
entire  suricture  in  order  to  repair  and  prevent 
any  future  water  damage.  Rain  and  water  seep- 
age has  damaged  plaster,  windows,  and  some 
areas  of  the  roof.  There  also  has  been  some 
structural  cracking,  especially  near  Shapard 
Tower,  diat  must  be  repaired. 

There  are  odier  problems  as  well.  In  order  to 
curtail  condensation  and  die  growth  of  mold, 
and  make  large  ceremonies  more  comfortable 
for  participants  during  the  summer  months,  an 
air  conditioning  system  is  needed.  This  will  also 
aid  in  the  preservation  of  the  refurbished  organ 
and  windows. 

Forty  years  after  it  was  first  installed,  the  impres- 
sive pipe  organ  in  the  chapel  is  in  need  of  substan- 
tial repairs. 

The  original  seating  plan  for  the  chapel 
included  pews,  but  chairs  now  make  up  the  seat- 
ing arrangement  of  the  nave  and  side  aisles,  and 
many  of  them  are  not  in  good  condition.  The 
plans  call  for  suitable  new  seats  remedying  this 
problem. 

More  efficient  and  less  obtrusive  sound  and 
lighting  systems  will  also  be  installed  while  tiiese 
major  renovations  are  undertaken,  says  Adams. 
The  sound  system  is  especially  critical  so  that 
services  may  be  heard  clearly  in  all  parts  of  the 
chapel,  and  to  provide  assistance  for  diose  who 
are  hearing  impaired. 

To  complete  the  work,  the  construction 
of  a  baptismal  platform  in  the  nave  to  sup- 
port the  antique  baptismal  font  will  be  one 
way  for  the  chapel  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  baptism.  And,  finally,  several  spaces 
in  the  clerestory  are  awaiting  stained  glass 
windows. 

"We  intend  diat  this  work  will  restore  the 
chapel  to  its  original  splendor,"  says  Adams.  "I 
hope  that  we  can  count  on  the  support  of  all 
whose  lives  have  been  transformed  by  diis  spe- 
cial place  to  make  sure  that  the  chapel  serves 
students,  alumni,  community,  and  die  world 
well  beyond  the  next  century." 

"All  Saints'  Chapel,"  says  W.  Brown 
Patterson,  C'52,  professor  of  history  and  former 
dean  of  the  college,  "is  full  of  reminders  of  our 
history  and  aspirations  and,  at  the  same  time, 
imbued  with  a  powerful  sense  of  our  ongoing 
mission." 

Those  interested  in  helping  with  this  important 
mission  may  contact  Terri  Williams,  director  of 
development,  at  800.367.1179.  ■ 


Top:  All  Saints'  Chapel  hosts  Sunday  services,  university  services,  and  special  events. 
Above:  The  first  stage  of  renovation  included  addressing  serious  drainage  problems. 
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n  summer  time  in  Woods  Lab, 
which  means  that  except  for 
the  haunting  specters  of  chem- 
istry tests  and  psychology  labs,  the  build- 
ing seems  relatively  sedate.  Sure,  there 
are  a  few  lingering  professors  working 
on  summer  research,  and  some  stu- 
dents from  die  summer  music  school 
have  commandeered  a  room  or  two  for 
practice,  but  there  lacks  a  certain  gravi- 
ty, a  certain  intensity,  die  stress  has  van- 
ished with  the  frenetic  students,  leaving 
an  imcharacteristically  relaxed  atmos- 
phere. 

But  dien,  while  meandering  past 
the  chemistry  labs,  you  poke  your  head 
into  room  227  and  find  somediing 
unusual:  a  room  full  of  students  laboiing 
intensely,  hunched  over  notebooks,  tak- 


Ferdowsi,  came  from  as  far  away  as 
California,  while  odiers,  like  Luz  Gomez 
and  Candace  Green,  came  from 
Nashville,  Chattanooga,  or  Memphis. 

For  the  students,  the  program  is  a  major 
hit,  providing  several  attractions  and  bene- 
fits. For  Vaibhav  Vohra,  die  Bridge 
Program  allows  him  to  synthesize  learning 
and  experience.  Slightly  frustrated  with  his 
high  school  classes,  Vohra  says  of  die  pro- 
gram, "It's  die  first  time  I've  been  able  to 
put  math  and  science  together  and  do 
something  productive." 

Oman  Burrell,  who  lives  in  Dallas,  says 
that  he  will  take  a  lot  with  him  when  he 
returns  home,  because  everyone  in  die 
program  is  from  some  place  different 
Similar  feelings  are  arte  of  die  counselors, 
despite  nearly  three  weeks  of  good-natured 


are  used  to  describe  physical  objects  and 
phenomena — mathematical  elements 
applied  to  physics.  Euclidean  geometry, 
which  has  its  roots  in  ancient  Greek  phi- 
losophy cults,  is  die  stuff  we  learned  in 
high  school.  Euclidean  geometry  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  physical  objects, 
whether  a  point  a  line,  or  a  three  dimen- 
sional object  can  be  described  with  real 
numbers.  The  page  of  die  magazine  that 
you're  holding  right  now  is  approximately 
81/2  inches  wide,  1 1  inches  tall,  and  very, 
very  thin. 

Fractals  have  only  recently  gained  a 
large  following  in  the  mathematical  arena 
Unlike  Euclidean  geometry,  fractals  repre- 
sent the  irregular  patterns  that  occur  in 
nature.  Snowflakes,  pinecones,  and  mol- 
lusk  shells  are  all  examples  of  fractals  in 


Sewanees  Bridge  Program  in  Math  and  Science  brings  diverse  students  to  campus 


ing  painstaking  measurements,  and  fid- 
dling with  esoteric  electronic  equipment 
The  luminescent  glow  of  monitors  and 
the  hum  of  circuits  fill  the  room.  No,  it's 
not  summer  school  students,  but  a  class  of 
high  school  seniors  who  are  part  of  the 
Sewanee  Bridge  Program.  Sacrificing 
three  weeks  of  television,  movies,  and  the 
general  bliss  of  summer  self-indulgence, 
these  kids  have  come  to  Sewanee  for  a 
head  start  on  college-level  math  and 
physics. 

"We  are  trying  to  fill  a  two-fold  need," 
says  Maiy  Priesdey,  director  of  the  pro- 
gram. 'To  provide  a  research-rich  experi- 
ence for  multi-cultural  students  who  are 
interested  in  careers  in  science  and  math- 
ematics, and  to  attract  those  students  to 
Sewanee,  increasing  our  campus  diversi- 
ty."   Some    students,    such    as    Nadia 


ribbing  and  teasing.  Ben  Culbertson,  COO, 
joined  the  team  hoping  to  catch  one  last 
summer  at  Sewanee  before  departing  into 
the  real  world.  "I  thought  I  would  have  a  lot 
more  time  to  experience  the  campus,"  he 
says,  "but  instead,  I  found  myself  working 
with  the  kids  until  really  late  every  night" 
For  Culbertson  and  the  other  counselors, 
the  big  payoff  is  getting  to  work  with  a 
group  of  intelligent  creative,  and  energetic 
teenagers. 

The  busy  students  had  to  summon  all 
of  these  attributes  to  tackle  the  course. 
This  year's  theme  was  fractals  and  chaos 
theory.  For  die  uninitiated,  fractals 
might  seem  insignificant 

Fractals  are  geometric  concepts,  and 
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nature.  Because  they  take  irregular  shapes, 
fractals  have  to  be  described  by  algorithms. 
As  a  further  difference,  fractals  maintain 
the  same  pattern  at  all  levels  of  magnifica- 
tion. Euclidean  shapes,  on  the  other  hand, 
change  according  to  the  distance  between 
the  object  and  the  observer.  A  circle  with  a 
five-inch  diameter  will  look  like  an  arc 
when  viewed  at  a  high  enough  magnifica- 
tion. 

So  if  you  thought  you  had  it  tough  in 
electronics  and  magnetism  during  your 
own  tenure  at  Sewanee,  then  get  ready  for 
a  surprise;  classes  on  these  complex  topics 
last  six  hours  every  day.  Evenings  are  spent 
reading  excerpts  from  John  Gleick's  book 
Chaos:  Making  a  New  Science,  and  writing 
essays  that  cut  across  the  curriculum  into 
more  philosophical  venues. 

The  math  portion  of  the  program  is 
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no  less  challenging  than  the  physics  syl- 
labus. Math  students  conquer  the  deriva- 
tive and  its  applications  and  apply  it  to  dif- 
ferential equations.  They  use  Eider's 
method  to  study  functions  and  gain 
insight  into  the  behavior  of  the  solution 
functions.  Student  teams  study  differen- 
tial equations  modeling  population 
growth,  epidemics,  cooling  bodies,  and 
pendulums. 

The  week  of  special  projects,  the  cul- 
mination of  die  program,  summons  all  of 
the  program's  resources:  teachers,  assis- 
tants, and  peers  alike.  One  student  tikes 
to  the  hall  floor  in  Woods  Lab  so  she  can 
spread  out  her  notes.  Odiers  adjust  an 
oscilloscope,  focus  the  video  feedback 
equipment,  or  make  observations  of  die 
two.  Two  sets  of  pendidums  straddle  die 


professors  and  teachers  from  several 
institutions.  Sewanee's  own  Ben  Szapiro 
and  Roger  McCoy  tag-team  to  handle 
die  physics  lectures  and  labs,  while  Emily 
Puckette,  who  teaches  at  Occidental 
College,  and  Jerry  Pate,  who  teaches 
high  school  in  Chattanooga,  tackle  die 
calcidus  classes.  Providing  back  up  for 
the  professors,  four  Sewanee  students 
serve  as  counselors  and  teaching  assis- 
tants. Ben  Culbertson  just  graduated 
widi  die  class  of  2000,  and  Eugene 
Donev  is  a  rising  senior  physics  major. 
Berchaun  NicholLs  and  Tina  Hill  are  ris- 
ing sophomores  and  both  probably 
math  majors. 

As  demanding  as  all  diis  sounds,  the 
busy  teens  do  find  die  time  to  kick  back 
and  enjoy  die  Domain.  Johnson  Hall  is 


Chicago,  spends  some  time  talking  to 
the  students.  She  describes  the  chal- 
lenges of  being  a  minority  student  on 
campus,  but  she  also  commends  the 
preparation  Sewanee  ^\/e  her  for  med- 
ical school.  This  paradox  lies  at  the 
heart  of  Sewanee's  problem  of  trying  to 
attract  minorities  to  a  campus  tradition- 
ally lacking  in  diversity. 

The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  an 
increase  in  die  enrollment  of  minority 
students.  This  fall,  diere  are  eighty-six 
students  of  color,  up  from  only  diirty-six 
five  yearns  ago.  With  an  average  reten- 
tion rate  during  die  past  year"  of  ninety 
percent,  diese  students  are  learning 
and,  in  most  instances,  enjoying  their 
experience. 

hi  terms  of  addressing  diis  problem,  is 
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The  Bridge  Program  in  Math  and  Science  gives  minority  high  school  students  a  chance  to  expiate,  the  challenges  qfcoUege4evel  coursework,  Theprvgram  also  helps  introduce 
Sewanee  to  a  diverse  group  of  talented  prospective  students. 


lab  tables,  awaiting  their  part  in  the  study. 
Each  project  was  presented  on  the  final 
day  of  the  program,  using  die  internet 

Part  of  the  assignment  for  each  group  is 
to  design  a  web  page  sharing  the  objectives 
and  results  of  their"  experiments.  Canclace 
Lee,  of  Nashville,  works  to  finish  up  die 
pages  for  her  group,  anxious  that  every- 
thing be  finished  for  the  final  day.  Candace 
jokes  about  the  difficulty  of  the  assign- 
ments while  working  "What  little  I  diink 
I've  learned,"  she  says,  "I'd  like  other  peo- 
ple to  know."  If  you  want  to  check  out  her 
work  in  detail,  along  with  diat  of  the  odier 
students,  go  to  http://www.sewanee.edu 
/physics/  bridge/science.html.  (The 
math  course  work  can  be  found  at 
http://www.sewanee.edu/physics/BRID 
GE/MATH/magazrne.htrnl.) 

Teaching  the  classes  is  a  coalition  of 


their  home  on  die  Mountain,  widi 
Matron  Margaret Varn  in  charge.  "Mama 
Varn,"  as  die  students  call  her,  has 
become  a  mentor,  friend,  and  much- 
beloved  cook.  She  also  helps  with  some 
of  die  activities,  which  include  a  cookout, 
hiking  and  camping  on  parts  of  die 
Perimeter  Trail,  and  bonfires  at  Lake 
Cheston. 

While  all  the  students  enjoy  them- 
selves for  the  three-week  duration,  the 
program  underscores  Sewanee's  recent 
focus  on  cultivating  diversity.  These 
teenagers  bring  widi  diem  a  variety  of 
edmic  and  regional  backgrounds,  and 
are  received  enthusiastically  bodi  on  the 
campus  and  in  the  community.  As  part 
of  the  program,  Dr.  Serena  Satcher,  an 
alumna  of  die  college  and  an  African- 
American  physician  who  practices  in 


the  Bridge  Program  a  success?  Perhaps 
the  best  indicator  is  die  general  accep- 
tance die  students  meet  across  die  cam- 
pus and  in  die  community.  Eric 
Benjamin,  director  of  minority  affairs, 
speaks  highly  of  the  reception  diat  the  stu- 
dents received  from  die  facidty  and  die 
community,  which  was  essential  to  dieir 
feeling  free  to  concentrate  on  the  acade- 
mics. The  Bridge  Program  is  a  success, 
says  Benjamin,  in  diat  it  allows  these 
teenagers  to  participate  in  a  rigorous  aca- 
demic program  while  feeling  like  a  part  of 
the  school. 

Most  of  die  teens  were  more  worried 
about  spending  three  weeks  of  dieir  sum- 
mer in  a  classroom.  Cassie  Hudson 
summed  it  up  best  when  she  smiled  and 
simply  said,  'Yeah,  it  wasn't  as  bad  as  I 
thought"  ■ 
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Alumni  Trip  to  China 
June  18  to  July  4, 2001 

For  the  past  two  years,  Professor 
Yasmeen  Mohiuddin  has  led  a 
group  of  Sewanee  students  on  a 
three-week  journey  through  China. 
Mohiuddin,  an  economics  professor, 
created  an  itinerary  that  takes  advan- 
tage of  her  contacts  in  the  Chinese 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  includes 
trips  to  some  of  China's  most  famous 
sites.  Now,  the  Office  of  Alumni 
Relations  will  offer  a  similar  trip  to 
alums  and  their  guests. 

Mohiuddin  and  another  faculty 
member  will  take  a  small  group  (no 
more  than  twenty)  to  China  following  a 
two-day  orientation  in  Sewanee. 
Because  of  Mohiuddin's  work  with  the 
United  Nations  and  Chinese  officials, 
she  has  obtained  special  visas,  which 
will  allow  the  group  an  easy  entrance 
into  the  country.  Other  perks  include  a 
translator  who  will  travel  with  the 
group,  hotels  and  meals,  and  transporta- 
tion. 

"  It  was  the  most  amazing  cultural  expe- 
rience I  have  ever  had,"  says  John  Kizer, 
C'01,  who  went  on  the  student  trip  this  sum- 
mer. "1  knew  about  communism  and  'Red' 
China,  but  actually  being  there — getting  a 
perspective  of  the  people  versus  what  you 
get  through  the  news — you  can  understand 
the  issues  they  are  dealing  with.  It  brings  it 
all  home." 

"The  people-to-people  delegations  are 
the  best  way  to  teach  compassion  towards 
one  another,"  says  Mohiuddin.  "All  the  stu- 
dents who  have  been  there  will  always  have 
a  soft  corner  for  China.  They  have  seen  the 
personal  aspects.  It's  not  just  a  country,  it  is 
the  people.  That  has  been  the  real  long- 
term  influence  of  the  trip." 

The  alumni  trip  will  address  cultural  and 
economic  issues  the  same  way  the  student 
trip  did.  Alumni  will  visit  a  United  Nations 
project  where  poor  farmers  are  receiving 
training  in  agriculture  and  other  industries. 
The  trip  will  also  include  a  visit  to  the 
Sozhou  Industrial  Park;  one  of  the  world's 
most  advanced  industrial  settings  built  to 
attract  new  industry. 

Historical  sites  will  include  the  Great 
Wall,  the  Terracotta  Army  Museum,  and  the 
Three  Gorges,  site  of  a  controversial  new 
dam   project.   Time    in   Shanghai,    Beijing, 


Mohiuddin  at  a  Chinese /United  Nations  project. 

and  Hong  Kong  offers  chances  to  see 
China's  biggest  cities  and  their  shopping 
markets. 

The  price  of  the  trip,  which  includes  all 
international  and  domestic  transportation, 
hotel  stays,  and  all  meals  (Chinese  cuisine), 
is  $4,500.  Companions  are  $4,000.  Space  is 
limited  to  the  first  twenty  people  who  make 
reservations  with  a  $1,000  deposit  (refund- 
able until  March  1). 

"This  trip  is  unlike  any  trip  we  have  done," 
says  Jay  Fisher,  C'79,  executive  director  of 
alumni  relations.  "There  is  a  distinctly  educa- 
tional component  and  the  entire  group  will 
be  Sewanee  alumni,  friends,  and  staff." 

For  more  information,  contact  Fisher  at 
888.867.6884,  or  e-mailjafisher@sewanee.edu. 


A  Week  on  the  Mississippi: 
March  17  to  March  24, 2001 


Two  Sewanee  faculty  members  will 
accompany  an  alumni  trip  down  the 
lower  Mississippi  River  this  spring.  The 
trip  will  be  held  on  the  American  Queen,  a 
riverboat  owned  and  operated  by  the  Delta 
Queen  Steamboat  Company. 

In  an  October  1  New  York  Times  review  of 
the  Delta  Queen  cruises,  reporter  Glenn 
Collins  raved  about  the  accommodations, 
dining,  and  tour  stops.  He  also  added  that 
the  main  attraction  was  the  river  itself.  "The 
grandest  show  was  the  simplest — the 
Mississippi,"  he  said.  "It  is  nothing  less  than 
the  river  of  the  American  soul." 

The  route  will  be  from  New  Orleans  to 
Memphis,  with  daily  stops  at  locations  like 
Oak  Alley  Plantation,  Laura  Plantation,  and 
Nottoway  Plantation.  Other  day  trips 
include  a  Cajun  Heritage  Tour,  the  Sights  of 
Baton  Rouge,  and  the  USS  Kidd. 
Transportation  to  and  from  these  sights  is 
included  in  the  tour  price. 

Prices  for  the  tour  begin  at  $1,800  per  per- 
son, based  on  double  occupancy.  For  more 
information,  contact  Fisher  at  888.867.6884, 
or  e-mail  jafisher@sewanee.edu. 


Swiss  Winter  Escapade 
March  5  to  12, 2001 


Ti 


\his  trip  is  in  conjunction  with  Alumni 
Holidays  and  includes  deluxe  accommo- 
dations at  the  Victoria-Jungfrau  Grand 
Hotel  and  Spa.  In  addition  to  transportation 
and  accommodations,  the  trip  offers  "dine 
around,"  travel,  and  ski  packages.  Prices  start 
at  $1,495  per  person. 


Biking  in  the  California  Wine 
Country,  November  4  to  9, 2001 

Sign  up  for  a  6-day/5-night  biking  tour  of 
the  beautiful  California  wine  country.  This 
trip  offers  something  for  everyone:  a 
romantic  destination  for  couples,  plenty  of 
trips  for  solos,  and  a  vintage  blend  of  activity 
and  pampering  for  any  active  traveler.  The 
cost  is  $1,998  based  on  a  total  of  fourteen 
Sewanee  bikers.  Bike  rental  is  extra. 
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Alumni  Books 


Letters  to  Amanda 

Edited  by  Jeffrey  C.  Lowe,  C'77, 

and  Sam  Hodges 

Mercer  University  Press 


Amanda 


At 


Rev.  Jeffrey  Lowe,  C'77, 
and  his  cousin,  Sain  Hodges, 
collected  more  than  one 
hundred  letters  that  his  great- 
great-grandfather  sent  to  his 
wife  describing  life  in  Lee's 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
Beginning  in  May  of  1862, 
the  letters  of  Marion  Hill 
Fitzpatrick  not  only  provide  detailed  accounts  of 
battles,  but  also  include  stories  of  a  soldier's 
daily  life.  The  letters  end  the  month  before 
Fitzpatrick  was  mortally  wounded  on  the  day  of 
the  breakthrough  at  Petersburg.  The  Atlanta- 
Journal  Constitution  says,  "The  book  is  an  impor- 
tant work  because  the  authors  have  shown, 
through  publication,  the  value  of  the  thoughts 
of  the  common  soldier  about  the  war,  the  rea- 
sons it  was  being  fought,  the  soldier's  view  of  the 
leaders,  and  his  devotion  to  his  wife." 


Ribbon  of  Sand 

John  Alexander,  C'63,  and 

James  Lazell,  C'61 

University  of  North  Carolina  Press 

Ribbon  of  Sand  is  an  explo- 
ration of  both  the  natural  and 
human  history  of  North 
Carolina's  Outer  Banks.  The 
authors  discuss  recent  devel- 
opment issues,  the  threat  of 
offshore  drilling,  and  the  leg- 
end of  Blackbeard's  ship. 
Publishers  Weekly  says  the  book, 
"leaves  the  reader  with  a  clear  sense  of  place 
and  an  understanding  of  the  forces  of  wind  and 
water." 

From  the  Heavens  to  the  Heart 
Tzvi  "Herb"  Jacobs,  C'76 

Tzvi  "Herb"  Jacobs  record- 
ed more  than  twenty  personal 
stories  of  faith  and  inspiration 
for  his  self-published  book 
From  the  Heavens  to  the  Heart. 
The  book  begins  with  a  cav- 
ing adventure  not  far  from 
the  Domain  where  Jacobs 
and  two  fellow  Sewanee  students  find  that 
sometimes  it's  the  small  things  we  are  really 
thankful  for.  Although  many  of  the  stories 
involve  Jewish  teachings  and  beliefs,  both  the 
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author  and  readers  testify  to  the  book's  appeal 
to  those  of  all  faiths. 

77ie  Celestial  Twins:  Poetry  and  Music 
through  the  Ages 
H.T.  Kirby-Smith,  C'59 
University  of  Massachusetts  Press 

Author  Edward  Doughtie 
says  of  Kirby-Smith 's  latest 
book,  "though  it  is  ambitious, 
it  succeeds  by  not  trying  to  be 
exhaustive."  Indeed,  analyzing 
more  than  two  thousand  years 
of  music  and  poetry  is  a  large 
task,  but  Kirby-Smith  focuses 
on  a  specific  angle  of  verse.  He  looks  at  the  con- 
nections of  music  and  poetry  how  they  are  cre- 
ated together,  and  how  they  stand  alone. 

A  Time  for  Spies 
Bill  Duff,  C'50 
Vanderbilt  University  Press 

Duff  examines  Soviet  intelligence  officer 
Theodore  Stephanovich  Mally 
(who  recruited  Cold  War 
mole  Kim  Philby  and  odier 
"great  illegals")  in  his  book  A 
Thne  for  Spies.  Mally  is  consid- 
ered an  instrumentally  impor- 
tant, yet  largely  ignored,  figure 
in  the  formation  of  prewar 
Soviet  intelligence.  Duff,  a  for- 
mer FBI  special  agent  who  served  in  the 
bureau's  Foreign  Counterintelligence  Depart- 
ment, examines  both  historical  and  psycholog- 
ical reasons  behind  Mally 's  commiunent  to  the 
Communist  ideal. 

Spokesman  for  Democracy:  Claude  G.  Bowers 
Peter  J.  Sehlinger,  C'62, 
and  Hobnan  Hamilton 
Indiana  Historical  Society 

Claude  G.  Bowers  was  a  winter,  orator,  politi- 
cian, and  diplomat  who  cham- 
pioned democracy  around  die 
world.  Sehlinger,  professor 
emeritus  of  history  at  Indiana 
University,  and  Hamilton,  late 
professor  of  history  at 
University  of  Kentucky,  exam- 
ine Bowers'  ideals,  ambitions, 
talents,  and  limitations  in  this  recently  released 
biography.  Former  Harvard  professor  and 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Arthur  Schlesingcr  Jr.  said 
the  authors  "deserve  thanks  for  restoring  this 
versatile  and  influential  journalist,  historian,  and 
diplomat  to  his  proper  place  in  the  annals  of 
twentieth-century  America." 


CLAUDE  6. 


Tombigbee 

Henry  Langhorne,  C'53 

West  Horida  Literary  Federation 

Langhorne,  a  cardiologist, 
has  written  about  his  child- 
hood, his  life  as  a  doctor,  his 
fascination  with  nature,  and 
other  subjects  in  Tomlngbee. 
The  unusual  tide  of  die  col- 
lection comes  from  the  name 
of  a  river  in  Alabama  he  knew 
as  a  boy.  Aldiough  interested  in  literaUire, 
Langhorne  chose  to  study  medicine,  attending 
Tulane  after  his  graduation  from  Sewanee.  In 
die  late  1980s,  he  started  to  write  poetry  again 
and  gained  recognition  in  both  literary  and 
medical  periodicals.  His  poem  "Heart  Patients  I 
Once  Knew"  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  (JAMA).  He  is 
currendy  the  Poet  Laureate  of  Northwest 
Florida. 

Perspectives  on  Richard  Ford 

Edited  by  Huey  Guagliardo 

(includes  essay  by  Elinor  Ann  Walker,  C'87) 

University  Press  of  Mississippi 


Kpt 


Perspectives  oib 
Richard  ford 


Elinor  Ann  Walker  con- 
tributes an  essay  titled 
"Redeeming  Loneliness  in 
Richard  Ford's  'Great  Falls' 
and  Wildfire"  in  the  book 
Perspectives  on  Richard  Ford. 
Ford  gained  critical  acclaim 
for  his  novel  The  Sportswiiter'm 
1986.  In  total,  he  produced  five  novels,  a  vol- 
ume of  short  stories,  and  three  novellas. 

Walker  tickles  two  of  Ford's  pieces,  looking 
at  the  "spare  narratives  widi  an  underlying 
philosophical  complexity." 

The  Determined  Days 

Philip  Stephens,  Sewanee  Writers' 

Conference  FeUow 

Sewanee  Writers'  Series,  Overlook  Press 

Philip  Stephens  comes  to 
poetry  after  working  as  a 
meter  reader,  railroad  signal- 
man, reporter,  and  editor. 
Through  The  Determined  Days, 
readers  can  experience 
Stephens'  beautifully  uncom- 
mon songs  of  everyday  tilings. 
Author  Andrew  Hudgins  says,  "What  an  ear 
Philip  Stephens  has  for  the  way  people  really 
speak!  And  talk  is  what  Stephens'  people  do  as 
they  strive  to  make  sense  of  their  hardworking 
and  often  violent  lives."  Stephens  is  currently 
touring  to  promote  the  book.  ■ 
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Homecoming  Scenes 


This  page,  left  row,  top  three  photos:  Vice  Chancellor  Joel  Cunningham  accepts  minion  gifts  from  the  classes  of  1990 
($16,878),  1970  ($59,851),  and  1950  ($250,000).  Fourth  photo:  Alumni  awards—Jay  Fanes,  C85,  received  die 
Distinguished  Young  Alumnus  Award;  Willie  Cocke,  C57,  received  the  Distinguished  Faculty/Staff Award;  Arthur- 
Ben  Chilly,  C'38  (Elizabeth  Nichinson  Chitty,  H'88,  was  unable  to  attend)  received  the  John  R  Crawford,  C'28, 
Alumni  Service  Award;  1 ' jnoie Jarrett  Rogers,  C'85,  received  the  Distinguished  Young  Alumna  Award:  and  Edwin 
Williamsmi,  C'61,  received,  die  Distinguished  Alumnus  Award. 

Middle  and  right  row:  Alumni  and  friends  attend  class  reunions  on  Saturday  afternoon. 


sewanee/fall  2000 
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THs  page,  /op  left:  Former  Associated  Alumni  Director  Yogi  Anderson,  C'72,  talks  with  new 
Associated  Alumni  Director  Jay  Fisher,  C'79.  Anderson  was  honored  at  the  Friday  night  Alumni 
Dinner  for  his  dedication  and  service. 

Bottom  photo:  The  Class  of  '50  received  their  Fxornati  pins  at  the  Saturday  morning  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Alumni. 

Other  photos: 

Alumni  and  students  enjoy  themselves  at  the  Homecoming  football  game.  Sewanee  beat  Rhodes  32-6. 
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1929 


Fred  R.  Freyer  lives  in  Atlantic  Beach,  Fla.,  with 
his  wife,  Sarah. 


reports  that  they're  huilding  a  new  church,  St.  Peter 
the  Fisherman  Episcopal  Church,  in  New  Smyrna 
Beach,  Fla.,  and  that  he  may  have  to  go  back  to  work 
to  get  some  "rest" 


1947 


JL  «ZF  ^9  «!jf 


1942 


Joe  Cumming  says  life  continues  to  be  full  and 
rich  in  ways  that  Sewanee  made  possible  by  its  lib- 
eral arts  foundation  and,  of  course,  its  south-wide 
Episcopal  networks. 


DuBose  Egleston  is  still  very  active  and  making 
numerous  trips  in  a  thirty-four-foot  motorhome. 
He  usually  does  most  or  all  of  the  driving. 


Caldwell  Marks  resides  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  with 
his  wife,  Alice. 


1949 


1934 


1943 


David  Cleveland  has  retired  from  his  career  as  a 
chemist.  He  and  his  wife,  Virginia,  reside  in 
Tennessee. 


Isaac  Rhett  Ball  III,  88,  says  his  wife,  Faren,  has 
been  an  Alzheimer  victim  since  1988,  and  for  the 
last  ten  years,  has  been  in  a  local  long-term  care 
unit. 


1939 


John  G.  Riddick  lives  with  his  wife,  Mollie,  in 
Columbia,  S.C. 


;.     .;i      . 


Robert  W.  Emerson  and  his  wife,  Blanche,  live  in 
Dauphin  Island,  Ala.  W.  Sperry  Lee  recently  had 
his  left  hip  replaced  and  hopes  it  will  not  slow 
him  down  from  his  involvement  with  Sewanee. 
He  continues  to  reside  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Mitchell  Nebraska  Drew  works  as  a  commercial 
real  estate  broker.  He  and  his  wife,  Kathryn,  live 
in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  Silas  Williams  Jr.  resides  on 
Lookout  Mountain  in  Georgia. 


195^) 


John  Henry  Duncan  and  his  wife,  Doris,  are  busy  tak- 
ing possession  of  their  condo  building — from  repairs 
to  grounds  upkeep.  They  have  to  form  a  board  of 
directors,  elect  a  management,  etc.,  etc.   He  also 


1945 


Ben  C.  Luna  retired  from  Merrill  Lynch.  He  lives 
in  Alabama  with  his  wife,  Clara. 


Mr.  Richard  B.  Doss 
5555  Del  Monte  #2304 
Houston,  TX  77056 

E.  Dudley  Colhoun  Jr.  looks  forward  to  the  class' 
fiftieth  reunion  this  fall.  He  and  his  wife,  Sarah, 
live  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C.  D.  Gilbert  Lee 
reports  that  his  son  Gilbert  Jr.,  has  two  sons,  Val 
and  Simon,  ages  12  and  10.  His  daughter  Clinton 
has  a  son  of  her  own,  Chase,  age  5.  Gilbert  Sn, 
lives  in  Charlotte,  N.C,  with  his  wife,  Anne  Lee. 
David  McCullough  and  his  wife,  Anne,  are  active 
in  church  and  volunter  work  in  Asheville,  N.C. 
David  completed  Three  Score  and  Ten:  A  History  of 
Christ  School  1900-70.  He  is  a  retired  writer  and 
teacher  who  reports  that  he  and  his  wife  delight 
in  watching  their  six-year-old  grandson,  Stewart 


Holiday  Ideas  for  the  Sewanee  Alum 


Sewanee 
sweatshirts 
by  Champion 

Dark  purple 
with  sewn 
gold  letters 
S-XL  $44.99 
XL  $46.99 

Theologs  (gray 
with  navy  or 
navy  with  white) 
S-XL  $44.99 
XL  $46.99 


Sewanee  traditional 
(gray  with  navy  or  navy  with 
white)  S-XL  $39.99 
XL  $41 .99 

Sewanee  tiger,  hooded  (gold 
with  purple  letters  or  purple  with 
gold  letters)  S-XL  $29.99 
XL  $31 .99 


U    N    I    V 


Chair  with 
seal  and 
cherry  arms 
$299.99 


BOOKSTORE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH 


Call  to  order  today:  800.422.1899 

PLEASE     BE     SURE     TO     SPECIFY     COLOR     &     SIZE 
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CLASS         NOTES 


Andrew,  grow  up.  (Stewart  Andrew  hit  3  for  4  in 
a  recent  baseball  game.)  Frank  McMurry  is 
retired  and  living  in  Franklin,  Tenn.,  with  his 
wife,  Anne. 


1951 


Henry  "Harry"  D.  Bull  Jr.  retired  in  1998  from 
Salomon  Smith  Barney.  He  lives  in  South 
Carolina  with  his  wife,  Brantley.  William  S. 
Bradham  resides  in  Columbia,  S.C.  Jess  B. 
Cheatham  lives  in  Pisgah  Forest,  N.C.  W.  Thomas 
Engram  had  two-thirds  of  a  lung  removed  in  April 
and  is  now  in  radiation  therapy.  He  reports  that 
his  prognosis  is  encouraging.  Thomas  is  ending  a 
four-year  term  as  warden  of  the  St.  John's 
Fellowship  of  Retired  Clergy  and  has  moved  to 
Mitchellville,  MD.  His  son,  T.J.,  recently  recov- 
ered from  a  heart  attack  and  stroke  and  is  now 
administering  the  Freshmen  Writing  Program  at 
the  University  of  Maryland.  Loren  B.  Mead  spent 
July-August  consulting/teaching  in  Anglican 
Churches  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  Francis 
B.  Wakefield  recently  returned  from  the  May 
trustees'  meeting.  He  enjoyed  seeing  old  class- 
mates and  says  the  new  dining  hall  and  new 
chapel  constructions  are  coming  along  beautiful- 
ly, and  the  campus  is  looking  great. 


1952 


Mr.  R.  Andreiv  Duncan 
HCR64Box  147 
Brooklin,  ME  04616 

Rogers  S.  Harris,  also  T'57,  and  his  family 
enjoyed  a  reunion  of  his  wife  Anne's  family  at  the 
Sewanee  Inn,  bringing  cousins  and  nieces  and 
nephews  from  Washington,  Maine,  South 
Carolina,  California,  and  Canada.  They  interred 
the  ashes  of  her  mother,  Katherine  Keen  Stewart, 
with  the  remains  of  her  father,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Marshall  Bowyer  Stewart,  in  the  University 
Cemetery,  Sewanee,  on  June  21,  which  would 
have  been  their  72nd  wedding  anniversary. 
Michael  Poe  and  his  wife,  Lois,  live  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  where  Michael  works  for 
Malone  Freight  Lines.  Leland  T.  Powell  is  thor- 
oughly enjoying  retirement  and  the  opportunity 
to  pursue  a  number  of  personal  interests.  J. 
Bransford  "Jake"  Wallace  still  goes  to  work  every- 
day but  is  no  longer  traveling  as  much.  He  says  of 
six  children,  only  one,  John,  C'96,  graduated 
from  Sewanee.  He  has  twelve  grandchildren — all 
there  in  Nashville.  Happily,  he  stays  close  to  the 
university  and  still  sees  a  lot  of  his  "old  Sewanee 
family."  W.G.  "Bill"  Ward  Jr.  resides  in  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  with  his  wife,  Clare.  James  W. 
Whitaker  Sr.  works  in  real  estate  sales,  employed 
by  Herman  Walldorf  &  Co.  Inc. 


1953 


Mr.  Kenneth  H.  Kerr 
1800  Fairley  Drive 
Raleigh,  NC  27607-4829 

W.  Henry  Langhorne  was  recendy  named  Poet 
Laureate  of  Northwest  Florida,  having  maintained 


an  interest  in  poetry  since  his  Sewanee  days.  His 
book  Tomlrigbee  is  available  at  www.amazon.com 
(see  the  Alumni  Books  page).  He  looks  forward  to 
his  class'  fiftieth  reunion  in  2003. 


1954 


Mr.  Ross  B.  Clark  II 
335  Riverbluff  Place,  #1 

Memphis,  TN  38103-4131 

Mr.  Paul  J.  Greeley 
1 144  Turnberry  Ln 
Wilmington,  NC  28405 

George  E.  Hall  is  now  beginning  his  "third" 
retirement.  He  lives  with  his  wife,  Beverly,  in 
Southbury,  Conn.  J.  Haskell  Tidman  Jr.  lives  in 
Nashville  where  he  works  at  Emma's  Flowers  and 
Gifts.  William  W.  White  retired  from  government 
service  in  1989.  He  and  his  wife,  Connie,  enjoy 
keeping  up  with  children  and  grandchildren.  T. 
Manly  Whitener  and  his  wife,  Ann,  have  five 
grandchildren  and  hope  that  at  least  one  gets  to 
Sewanee.  He  is  still  a  broker  after  forty  years. 


Mr.  Robert  R.  Webb 

P.O.  Box  6108 

Louisville,  KY  40206-0108 

C.  Fred  W.  Manning  lives  in  North  Carolina  with 
his  wife,  Eugenia.  George  M.  Pope  is  a  retired 
forester.  He  and  his  wife,  Mary,  live  in  Fort  Mill, 
S.C. 


Commander  John  Pennington  Bowers,  USN  Ret. 
Route  3,  Box  374 
Rochelle,  VA  22738-9720 

John  E.M.  Ellis  is  an  attorney  at  Ellis  and  Bradley. 
He  and  his  wife,  Carol,  live  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
The  Fasick  family  has  begun  a  scholarship  in 
honor  of  Clyde  A.  Fasick  Jr.,  who  died  on  April 
24,  1987.  Contributions  can  be  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity with  the  designation  to  the  Clyde  A.  Fasick 
Jr.  Scholarship  Fund.  Haigh  Porter's  daughter 
Meg  married  Chip  Stanley,  C'71,  on  January  8, 
2000.  In  attendance  were  David  Condon,  C'82, 
Sam  Dargan,  C'64,  Tucker  Jackson,  C'77,  Jane 
Lewis,  C'77,  Angus  Macaulay,  C'86,  Howard 
Mueller,  C'35,  Laurie  Jarrett  Rogers,  C'85,  Penn 
Rogers,  C'72,  John  Saalfield,  C'73,  and  Boyd 
Spencer,  C'70.  Pete  Cooper,  T'81,  officiated. 


1957 


Dr.  Oliver  Wheeler  Jervis 
P.O.  Box  818 
Monteagle,  TN  37356 

Frank  R  Harrison  III  is  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Georgia  in  Athens.  He  recently  was 
named  Josiah  Meias  Professor,  the  highest  teach- 
ing honor  at  UGA.  William  A.  Kimbrough  Jr.  just 


returned  from  a  visit  to  Scotland  for  a  family 
reunion.  He  continues  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
Mobile,  Ala.,  but  longs  for  more  time  for  family, 
his  granddaughter  Emma,  and  for  travel — includ- 
ing visits  to  the  Mountain.  Harold  R.  Knight  and 
his  wife,  Gail,  now  live  in  Waynesville,  N.C. 


1958 


Mr.  Henry  Floyd  Sherrod Jr. 
1 730  Ingleside  Avenue 
Florence,  AL  35630 

William  Sims  Brettmann  retired  last  year  as  rector 
of  St.  Stephen's  Episcopal  Church.  He  is  current- 
ly working  as  director  of  programs  in  arts  and 
humanities  at  Wayne  Community  College  in 
Goldsboro,  N.C.  Peter  H.  Hatten  lives  in 
Charlotte,  N.C,  with  his  wife,  Rose  Mary.  Alfred 
Cameron  Mitchell  now  resides  in  Sugar  Land, 
Tex.  Mike  Richards  retired  two  years  ago,  but 
teaches  a  Shakespeare  course  part-time  every  fall. 
He's  doing  much  theater  work  and  landscaping. 


959 


Dr.  Charles  M.  Upchurch 
4008  Nunn  Road,  Southeast 
Huntsville,  AL  35802-1218 

Charles  Hathorn  retired  from  Sun  Microsystems 
and  now  raises  blueberries  in  upstate  New  York. 
He  and  his  wife,  Janet,  travel  about  three  months 
each  year.  Hardie  B.  Kimbrough  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  boards  of  directors  for  both 
United  Security  Bancshares,  Inc.,  and  First  United 
Security  Bank  in  Thomasville,  Ala.  After  serving 
eighteen  years,  he  retired  in  January  1995  as  pre- 
siding judge,  First  Judicial  Circuit,  State  of 
Alabama.  Now  he  is  of  counsel  to  Gilmore  Law 
Office  in  Grove  Hill,  Ala.  Ray  Lenderman  retired 
from  Liberty  National  Life  Insurance  and 
Torchmark  Corporation  and  has  renewed  work 
with  Molton,  Allen  &  Williams  Corp.  after  a  short 
rest.  He  and  his  wife,  Jane  Ann,  have  two  sons,  Jeff 
and  Jody,  and  two  grandchildren,  Kirstin  and 
Ryan. 


1960 


Mr.  Howard  W.  Harrison  Jr. 
POBox  10 

Sedgwick,  ME  04676 

Grayson  P.  Hanes  works  as  an  attorney  in 
Virginia,  where  he  lives  with  his  wife,  Kathleen. 
Ford  G.  Jones  will  direct  the  twentieth  annual 
Choir  School  at  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church.  The 
choirs  will  make  their  fourth  tour  of  Britain 
singing  services  at  Bristol  Cathedral,  St.  Mary 
Redcliffe,  Glastonbury  Parish  Church,  Buckfast 
Abbey,  and  St.  Paul's  London  from  July  24 
through  August  10,  2001.  Robert  B.  McManis 
married  Dundee  Moore  McManis  on  March  4, 
2000.  Oliver  J.  Nunn  Jr.  works  as  a  pharmacist  for 
CVS,  NHC,  and  BNH.  William  C.  Stewart  is  a  cer- 
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tified  tour  guide  with  Landmark  Tour  &  Travel. 
William  C.  Stiefel  works  as  a  dental  specialist.  He 
resides  in  Gainesville,  Ga.,  with  his  wife, 
Rosemary. 

1961 

Mr.  Robert  N.  Rust  III 
4461  Kohler  Drive 
Allentoum,  PA  18103-6029 

John  T.Jones  has  retired  from  the  packing  indus- 
try. He  and  his  wife,  Connie,  reside  in  Savannah, 
Ga.  Robert  J.  Schneider  serves  on  the  Steering 
Committee  of  the  Episcopal  Church  Working- 
Group  on  Science,  Technology,  and  Faith.  He  is 
enjoying  a  sabbatical  leave  from  Berea  College, 
where  he  is  a  professor.  Thomas  S.  Tisdale  Jr. 
works  as  a  lawyer  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  where  he 
lives  with  his  wife,  Nina. 


1962 


Joel  Smith,  C'67,  Named  Dean 
of  The  Darla  Moore  School 
of  Business 


Veteran  bank  executive  Joel   Smith, 
C'67,  of  Columbia  has  been  named 
dean  of  the  Darla  Moore  School  of 
Business    at    the    University   of  South 
Carolina. 

Smith,  who  re- 
cently announced  his 
retirement  as  presi- 
dent of  Bank  of 
America's  East  Region 
Banking  Group,  was 
introduced  to  the  USC 
community  Monday, 
August  7,  by  President  John  M.  Palms,  who 
said  Smith's  twenty-nine-year  career  in 
banking,  combined  with  his  record  of 
leadership  and  service  to  South  Carolina 
and  higher  education,  makes  him  an  ideal 
choice  to  lead  the  business  school. 

"As  someone  who  has  always  main- 
tained that  timing  is  everything,  I  can  only 
say  that  this  is  an  unexpected  opportunity 
that  I  find  quite  exciting,"  says  Smith. 

The  Darla  Moore  School  of  Business 
has  earned  national  and  international 
recognition,  particularly  for  its  interna- 
tional business  programs.  For  the  last 
eleven  years,  the  school's  graduate  pro- 
gram in  international  business  has  been 
ranked  number  one  or  two  in  U.S.  News  &f 
World  Report. 


Mr.  William  Landis  Turner 
Keaton,  Turner  &f  Spitzer 
P.O.  Box  789 
Hohenwald,  TN  38462 

Charles  M.  Seymour  III  reports  his  youngest 
daughter,  Jenna  (Jennifer),  received  her  Ph.D. 
from  Emory  University  on  May  15,  2000.  His  par- 
ents, Charles  M.  Seymour  Jr.,  T'35,  and  Kathleen 
Goodwin  Seymour,  turned  ninety  on  July  10  and 
1 1,  2000.  Richard  Tillinghast  recently  had  his  sev- 
enth book  of  poetry  published  by  Story  Line 
Press.  The  book  is  called  Six  Mile  Mountain.  He 
lives  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Fowler  Cooper  works  as  a  marriage  and  family  ther- 
apist. He  and  his  wife,  Sandra,  reside  in  Boone, 
N.C.  Caldwell  L.  "Hank"  Haynes  is  the  president 
and  great-grandson  of  the  founder  of  Haynes, 
Peters,  and  Bond  Co.,  the  oldest  insurance  agency 
in  Florida.  He  reports  that  his  daughter  just  gradu- 
ated from  the  LIniversity  of  Virginia.  John  Sevier 
Rose  works  at  the  Tennessee  Department  of 
Corrections  as  an  instructor  and  trainer.  He  and  his 
wife,  Carol,  live  in  Tullahoma,  Tenn. 


1965 


Mr.  Douglas].  Milne 
4595  Lexington  Avenue 
Jacksonville,  FL  32210-2058 

Franklin  P.  "Pepper"  Allen  III  lives  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  with  his  wife,  Marilyn.  J.F.  Bryan  IV  just 
completed  a  two-year  term  as  chair  of  Bok  Town 
and  Gardens  in  Lake  Wales,  Fla.,  and  a  two-year 
term  as  chair  of  the  Community  Foundation  of 
Jacksonville.  Richard  Hays  Powell  works  as  an 
administrator  for  Oak  Hall  School  in  Gainesville, 
Fla.  David  G.  Shulman  has  been  elected  to  the 
vice  chair  of  the  council  of  American  Academy  of 
Ophthalmology  and  was  also  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  starting  in  the  year  2000.  He  hopes 
everything  is  going  well  on  the  Mountain  and  that 
the  winter  will  treat  it  kindly.  E.A.  "Buddy" 
Wehman  Jr.  says  having  multiple  government 
agencies  and  many  ill-informed  groups  minding 
their  business  definitely  makes  wood  procure- 
ment an  interesting  and  challenging  profession 
these  days.  He  is  still  flying  his  1939  fleet  biplane 
for  fun  in  spite  of  having  a  "character-building 
experience"  every  now  and  then — like  finding 
pieces  of  pistons  where  they  don't  belong,  or  hav- 
ing a  moving  propeller  make  contact  with  his  leg! 


1966 


Mr.  John  Day  Peakejr. 

Regions  Bank 

P.O.  Drawer  2527 

Mobile,  AL  36622 

James  E.  Gipson  wants  to  urge  other  gay  and  les- 


bian alumni  to  support  BG1AD,  both  financially 
and  vocally,  and  contact  him  about  forming  a  gay 
and  lesbian  alumni  group.  David  Martin  III  will 
be  spending  a  part  of  each  year  in  France  starting 
in  two  years.  Samuel  A.  Mason  is  an  Episcopal 
priest  to  St.  Stephen's  Episcopal  Church.  He  and 
his  wife,  Joyce,  live  in  Durham,  N.C.  John  Day 
Peakejr.  reports  that  his  son.  Day,  C'99,  worked 
in  the  Chaplain's  Office  on  campus  and  his 
daughter,  Haas,  will  be  a  junior  at  the  LIniversity 
of  Alabama  this  semester.  Joseph  N.  Pierce  has 
been  retired  from  teaching  high  school  English 
for  one  year.  In  that  time,  he  has  traveled  a  bit, 
worked  for  the  Maryland  General  Assembly  dur- 
ing the  legislative  session,  and  read  books  for 
pleasure.  Peter  Ogden  Smyth  presently  resides  in 
Charleston,  S.C.  Paul  E.  Spaduzzi  is  consultant 
and  president  to  Spaduzzi  &  Associates,  Inc.  He 
and  his  wife,  Suzanne,  live  in  Sugar  Hill,  Ga. 


1967 


Commander  Albert  Sidney  Polk  III 
2101  Harbor  Drive 
Annapolis,  MD  21401-5716 

Cecil  Morgan  Eiland  has  retired.  He  lives  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  along  with  his  wife,  Susan. 
Charles  Holt  is  retired  and  living  in  Georgia. 
William  Nelson  III  serves  as  CEO  to  Little  Planet 
Learning,  Inc.  He  and  his  wife,  Jackie,  reside  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Peter  Rucker  Walter,  after  twen- 
ty years,  is  no  longer  at  Linden  Hill  School.  He  is 
now  relaxing  and  recovering  in  Cape  Cod  and 
contemplating  his  next  move.  John  R.  White 
works  as  an  attorney,  living  in  Lynchburg,  Tenn. 


968 


Mr.  Thomas  Sidney  Rue,  Esq. 
Johns/one,  Adams,  Bailey  etal 
P.  O.  Box  1988 
Mobile,  AL  36633 

Robert  Gribbin  retired  from  the  State 
Department  in  1999.  When  he's  not  sailing  on 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  he  is  a  consultant  on  African 
and  human  rights  topics.  Lynn  G.  Hogg  teaches 
at  Fort  Defiance  High  School  in  Virginia.  J. 
Martin  McDonough  resides  in  New  York,  N.Y. 
Rick  Stecker  is  a  participant/student  at  the 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  Violence  at  the  Boston 
Graduate  School  of  Psychoanalysis.  His  study 
there  combines  psychology,  biology,  and  sociolo- 
gy in  an  analysis  of  causes  of  violence.  Robert  F. 
Stockton  IV  was  named  president  of  Harbour 
Ridge  Realty  in  Palm  City,  Fla.,  a  695-home  com- 
munity with  two  championship  golf  courses,  ten- 
nis courts,  and  three  marinas  with  100+  boat  slips, 
in  January  2000. 


1969 


Mr.  Richard  B.  Wilkens  III 

1 1 300  Kingsxuorthy  Lane 

Houston,  TX  77024 

Doug  Baker  reports  this  summer  he  and  his  family 
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visited  his  sister  in  San  Francisco  and  had  a  won- 
derful dine  taking  in  many  attractions,  in  and 
around  the  city.  They  even  went  up  for  a  hot-air  bal- 
loon ride  on  his  son  Brian's  birdiday!  Rob  Heyer 
happily  announces  the  birth  of  his  granddaughter, 
Caroline  Washbume  Casey,  to  his  daughter  Ashley 
Heyer  Casey,  C'93,  on  February  19,  1999.  Mary 
Washbume  Kibler,  C'86,  was  named  Caroline's 
godmodier.  Hansford  B.  Leake  has  retired  from  his 
position  as  finance  manager  at  General  Electric. 


1970 


Mr.  John  W.  Tonissen  Jr. 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Ins. 
P.O.  Box  36218 
Charlotte,  NC  28236 

Manning  M.  Kimmel  IV  works  as  a  broadcaster  for 
Our  Three  Sons  Broadcasting.  He  and  his  wife, 
Sheilah,  reside  in  Rock  Hill,  S.C.John  S.  Pullen  is 
employed  by  Atlantic  Capital  Management,  LLC 
as  an  investment  advisor.  He  and  his  wife,  Carol, 
live  in  Raleigh,  N.C.  Donald  S.  Shapleigh  Jr. 
resides  in  Marietta,  Ga.,  with  his  wife,  Shelia. 


1971 


Terrell  Bean  lives  in  Winchester,  Tenn.,  with  his  wife, 
Janis.  He  works  as  a  physician.  Jill  P.  Cecil  is  a  corpo- 
rate officer  for  Suntrust  Banks,  Inc.  William 
Gardiner  Champlin  Jr.  now  works  at  Bankers 
Mutual,  a  division  of  Berkshire  Mortgage  Finance. 
He  resides  in  Pamona,  Calif.  Richard  Kent  Farman 
lives  in  Arlington,  Tex.,  with  his  wife,  Martha.  Trice 
Fasig  began  working  for  Price  &  Associates  in 
December  of  1999  as  a  tax  manager.  He  reports  of 
his  family  that  his  daughter  Amy  is  all  grown  up,  his 
son  Jacob  will  be  a  senior  at  Lambudi  University  and 
plans  to  enter  the  Methodist  ministry,  and  Kathy,  his 
wife,  completed  her  MAT  (summa  cum  laude)  and 
teaches  elementary  school  in  Nashville.  Lanson 
Ikard  resides  in  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  working  as 
vice  president  of  human  resources  at  American 
Color  Graphics.  James  P.  Smalhvood  works  as  a 
physician.  He  and  his  wife,  Katherine,  live  in  Sylva, 
N.C.  Chip  Stanley  married  Meg  Porter  on  January  8, 
2000.  Meg  is  the  daughter  of  Haigh  Porter,  C'56.  In 
attendance  were  David  Condon,  C'82,  Sam  Dargan, 
C'64,  Tucker  Jackson,  C'77,  Jane  Lewis,  C'77,  Angus 
Macaulay,  C'86,  Howard  Mueller,  C'35,  Laurie 
Jarrett  Rogers,  C'85,  Penn  Rogers,  C'72,  John 
Saalfield,  C'73,  and  Boyd  Spencer,  C'70.  Pete 
Cooper,  T'81,  officiated.  Timothy  Mark  Turpen 
works  as  a  drama  teacher  at  Baldwin  County  High 
School,  coaches  Junior  Varsity  baseball,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  vestry  at  Immanuel  Episcopal 
Church.  He  resides  in  Bay  Minette,  Ala. 


1972 


Mr.  N.  Pendleton  Rogers 
7721  Hollins  Road 
Richmond,  VA  23229-6641 

John  F.  Crawford  Jr.  lives  in  Snellville,  Ga.  Guerry 
The  University  of  the  South 


R.  Thornton  Jr.  has  become  legal  agent  and  rep- 
resentative for  Olympic  Realty  &  Marine,  a  luxury 
villa,  apartment,  and  yacht  leasing  company  locat- 
ed in  France  and  Monaco.  He  will  be  responsible 
for  contracts  and  marketing  in  the  southeast 
United  States.  For  information,  go  to  www.net- 
law.net/trout. 


Todd  Jr.  practices  law  in  Dickson,  Tenn.,  where 
he  resides  with  his  wife,  Teresa.  His  oldest  son, 
Frank,  is  a  freshman  at  Sewanee. 


1973 


Michael  Lumpkin  and  his  wife,  Ellen,  live  in 
Summei  ville,  S.C.,  where  Michael  is  the  rector  of 
St.  Paul's  Church.  Their  daughter,  Jeanne,  is 
entering  Sewanee  this  fall.  Lynn  W.  Nichols  is 
general  manager  of  the  Colorado  Shakespeare 
Festival  and  on  the  faculty  at  the  Department  of 
Theatre  and  Dance  at  the  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder.  Louis  W.  Rice  III  has  gone  home  to 
Atlanta  to  assume  the  position  of  Director  of 
Planned  Giving  at  Georgia  Tech  after  working 
twelve  years  for  the  University  of  Illinois 
Foundation  in  Urbana-Champaign  Illinois.  Louis 
and  his  wife  Sandy  will  be  making  their  home  in 
Decatur  and  are  looking  forward  to  establishing 
contacts  with  old  and  new  Sewanee  friends.  Craig 
R.  Scott  purchased  Family  Line  Publications  in 
1999  and  Pipe  Creek  Publications  this  year  to  cre- 
ate America's  largest  genealogy  storefront  with 
over  8,500  titles.  Combining  the  internet  with 
brick  and  mortar  creates  a  growing  concern. 
Bayne  J.  Vaughan  Jr.  is  a  banker  in  Decatur,  Ala. 
He  resides  there  with  his  wife,  Vickie. 


1974 


Mr.  Martin  R.  Tilson  Jr. 
Kilpatrick  Stockton  LLP 
1100  Peachtree  Street    Suite  2800 
Atlanta,  GA  30309-4528 

Christine  C.  Griffin  Caldwell  works  as  a  Spanish 
teacher  and  Foreign  Language  Department  Head 
at  Lely  High  School.  Her  husband,  Bill,  is  vice 
president  of  Indirect  Lending  for  First  National 
Bank  of  Naples,  and  Brian  and  Meredith  are  both 
at  the  College  of  Charleston,  in  Charlotte,  S.C. 
Christine  is  enjoying  spending  her  summers  and 
holidays  at  their  mountain  home  in  North 
Carolina.  Her  hobbies  are  antiquing  and  scuba 
diving.  She  has  three  cats.  Cliff  Leonard  joined 
the  Houston  Geological  Society  and  is  planning  a 
move  there  from  Roswell,  Ga.  Louis  Martin,  after 
several  semesters  of  administrative  work  as 
department  chair  and  associate  dean  of  the  facul- 
ty, is  happy  to  be  teaching  full-time  again  at 
Elizabethtown  College.  He  says  that  last  semes- 
ter's Shakespeare  students  were  phenomenal. 
This  past  summer  was  spent  at  home  with  Tess  (4) 
and  Leah  (8),  tending  the  garden.  He  and  his 
wife,  Cheryl,  welcome  visits  from  Sewanee  friends 
passing  through  Harrisburg,  Penn.  Martin  Tilson 
was  named  as  one  of  the  one  hundred  most  influ- 
ential Atlantans  by  the  Atlanta  Business  Journal.  He 
is  a  partner  of  Kilpatrick  Stockton,  LLP.  Henry  F. 


1975 


David  Cordts  and  his  wife,  Lyn,  became  proud 
parents  of  a  son,  Robert  Allen  "Robby"  Cordis, 
April  6,  1999.  Robby  is  now  an  active  walker  with 
a  vocabulary  that  grows  daily.  All  is  well  for  them 
in  Reston,  Vt.  Alan  Hazelrig  has  worked  for 
Compuware  Corporation,  the  fourth  largest  soft- 
ware company  in  the  world,  as  a  senior  consulting 
architect  in  software  since  1998.  He  lives  in  Reno, 
Nev.  with  his  wife,  Donna.  Janet  L.  Hogan  prac- 
tices law  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  along  with  her  hus- 
band, Paul,  at  Hogan  &  Hogan.  Dixon  "Dick" 
Raney  started  a  new  job  in  December  1999  as  vice 
president  and  regional  sales  manager  for  a  start- 
up internet  health  care  company  called 
md2patient.com.  The  company  is  building  an 
internet  link  between  physicians  and  patients  on 
a  national  basis.  The  company  is  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Roy  Schottenfeld,  C'78,  is  also  involved 
with  the  startup.  John  F.  "Jack"  Simpson  Jr.  prac- 
tices oil  and  gas  law  in  Denver,  Colo.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  Caroline  and  has  two  children,  Jenny  (8) 
and  John  (6).  John  Whitaker  reports  that  his  wife, 
Anne  Byrn,  has  had  her  latest  cookbook  in  the  #1 
position  in  the  LA  Times  Booklist  for  the  last  six 
weeks.  It  is  titled  The  Cake  Mix  Doctor. 


C'71,  C'73,  and  C'03  Alums 
Compete  in  2000  Canoe  and 
Kayak  Wildwater  World 
Championships 

The  University  of  the  South  was  well 
represented  at  the  2000  Canoe  and 
Kayak  Wildwater  World  Champion- 
ships in  Vipiteno,  Italy  in  midjuly. 
Andrew  McEwan,  C'03,  is  the  top  ranked 
American  in  Wildwater  Kayak.  Glenn  M. 
Davis,  C'7l,  is  the  team  physician  for  the 
U.S.  National  Junior  Wildwater 
Canoe/Kayak  Team.  He  was  joined  by  his 
son,  Christopher,  who  is  the  top 
American  Junior  in  CI  (one  man  canoe). 
To  round  out  the  Sewanee  connection 
was  Dave  Mason,  C'73,  who  is  the  United 
States  representative  to  the  International 
Canoe  Federation  and  a  former  CI  World 
Champion.  The  very  young  U.S.  Team 
finished  in  respectable  order  and  the 
Junior  C2  (two  man  canoe)  team,  includ- 
ing Christopher  Davis,  C'06?,  won  the 
Bronze  Medal.  There  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing lost  in  the  Italian  and  German  trans- 
lation of 'Yea,  Sewanee 's  Right!" 

— Glenn  M.  Davis,  C'71 
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Dan  Roach,  C'82, 
Leads  Team 
Through  a  Game 
of  Healing 

By    Robert    Wilson 
for     The    Clarion- 
Ledger,    Jackson, 
Mississippi 


Finally,  all  of  you,  live  in  harmony  with  one  another; 
be  sympathetic,  love  as  brothers,  be  compassionate  and 
humble — I  Peter  3:8. 

Dan  Roach  began  his  first  pregame  speech  as  a 
high  school  head  football  coach  last  Saturday  night 
as  his  St.  Andrew's  Saints'  bus  turned  off  the  Bogue 
Chitto  exit  off  Interstate  55  in  South  Mississippi. 

But  instead  of  giving  a  speech  about  hard  work, 
aggressive  play,  toughness,  execution  and  determi- 
nation, Roach  talked  about  attitude,  grief, 
unselfishness  and  caring. 

You  see,  even  though  Roach  might  have  been 
waiting  all  his  life  for  that  moment — his  first  time 
to  call  the  shots  as  a  high  school  football  coach — 
he  wasn't  concerned  about  the  final  score. 

"I  stood  up  and  started  talking  to  the  team,  not 
about  winning  or  losing  because  we  were  on  a  big- 
ger mission."  Roach  said.  "We  weren't  playing  for 
us,  we  were  playing  for  Bogue  Chitto,  their  players 
and  coaches  and  their  community.  We  were  trying 
to  help  them  get  through  this  terrible  tragedy." 

"I  told  them  if  they  see  Bogue  Chitto's  players 
get  emotional  or  frustrated,  just  pat  them  on  the 
back,  tell  them  you  are  sorry  and  you  are  thinking 
about  them.  The  guy  you  might  be  trying  to  block 
might  have  just  lost  his  best  friend." 

St.  Andrew's  and  Bogue  Chitto  were  scheduled 
to  open  their  seasons  last  week  at  Bogue  Chitto. 
But  Bogue  Chitto  football  players  Zack  Dunaway 
and  Chuck  Ingles  and  cheerleader  Traci  Sasser 
were  killed  in  separate  automobile  accidents  com- 
ing home  from  church  last  Wednesday  night.  The 
school  decided  to  postpone  the  game  until 
Saturday. 

Time  to  Comfort 

The  funerals  for  the  three  students  were 
Saturday.  Then,  Bogue  Chitto  had  to  play.  It  was  a 
very  difficult  task. 

"We  knew  they  weren't  going  to  be  able  focus 
on  the  game,"  St.  Andrew's  senior  running 
back/linebacker  Sherwood  Colette  said.  "I  can't 
imagine  having  to  play  under  those  circumstances. 
We  wanted  to  help  them  get  back  into  a  regular 
routine." 

St.  Andrew's  players  wore  black  armbands  on 
their  left  arms,  and  the  cheerleaders  wore  blue  and 
gold  ribbons  (Bogue  Chitto's  colors)  in  tribute  to 
the  students. 

St.  Andrew's  won  the  game  38-19,  but,  more 
importantly,  the  Saints  comforted  their  opponents. 

St.  Andrew's  and  Bogue  Chitto's  players,  coach- 
es and  cheerleaders  met  after  the  game  at  mid- 
field. 

"We  all  knelt  down  and  leaned  on  each  other's 
shoulders,"  Roach  said.    "We  felt  like  we  were  one 


team.  We  had  a  moment  of  silence  for  the  three 
students,  had  a  prayer  and  everyone  said  the  Lord's 
Prayer  together.  It  was  a  touching  moment." 

"I  was  very  impressed  with  St.  Andrew's  attitude 
and  their  sympathy  toward  our  school,"  Bogue 
Chitto  principal  Bobby  Allen  said.  "They  were  a 
class  act.  They  showed  a  friendly  competition  that 
most  high  school  athletic  events  don't  have.  We 
were  moved  by  the  way  they  conducted  themselves. 
Not  only  the  players,  but  the  coaches,  cheerleaders, 
and  fans.  It  was  a  positive  experience  for  both 
schools.  I  can't  put  into  words  how  much  we  appre- 
ciated St.  Andrew's  and  their  compassion. 

Lasting  impression 

The  Bogue  Chitto  deaths  hit  home  for  Roach, 
40.  A  St.  Andrew's  and  University  of  the  South  grad- 
uate, Roach  and  his  wife,  Holli,  have  three  chil- 
dren, Patrick,  12,  Andrew,  10,  and  Madolyn,  5. 

"I  can't  imagine  having  to  go  through  some- 
thing like  that,"  said  Roach,  who  was  a  junior  high 
coach  at  Jackson  Prep  and  a  high  school  assistant 
coach  at  Madison-Ridgeland  Academy  before 
entering  private  business  for  10  years.  He  returned 
to  coaching  three  years  ago  as  a  high  school  assis- 
tant at  St.  Andrew's. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  got  out  of  coaching  and 
teaching  because  I  was  tired  of  going  to  young  peo- 
ple's funerals.  But  I  felt  like  I  needed  to  get  back 
into  it." 

He's  never  been  more  proud  than  he  was 
Saturday. 

"Our  players  showed  a  tremendous  amount  of 
composure,  class  and  character  before,  during  and 
after  the  game,"  Roach  said.  "One  of  their  players 
came  up  as  we  loaded  up  the  bus  to  go  home  and 
thanked  us  for  coming  to  play  and  our  fellowship. 
That  meant  a  lot  to  me,  my  coaches,  and  our  play- 
ers." 

Collete,  who  scored  three  touchdowns  Saturday, 
will  remember  helping  his  opponents  get  through 
a  tough  time  instead  of  the  feeling  of  finding  the 
end  zone. 

"This  experience  has  made  me  take  life  more 
seriously,"  Colette  said.  "There's  no  time  to  be 
messing  around.  Every  minute  is  important. 
Everyone  should  use  each  minute  to  do  something 
constructive  in  your  life  because  you  could  be  gone 
tomorrow." 

This  article  appeared  in  The  Clarion-Ledger  on 
Friday,  September  1,  2000.  One  of  Roach's  assistant 
coaches  is  Michael  Woody,  COO. 
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1976 


Mr.  Richard  Dew 
Elkmont  Construction  &  Maint. 
4325  Ball  Camp  Pike 
Knoxville,  TN 37921-3313 

Marshall  R.  Cassedy  Jr.  works  as  a  financial  consul- 
tant. Tom  Huddleston  works  as  a  sales  manager  of 
Charlie's  Dodge  and  Isnzu  in  Florida.  Norman 
Jetmundsen  Jr.  had  his  first  novel,  The  Soulbone 
Stratagem,  published  in  England  in  October  1999. 
The  book  was  launched  at  his  former  college, 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Georgiana  Kotarski  is 
director  of  institutional  development  at  Chattanooga 
State.  Eddie  Krenson  was  named  president  and  head 
of  school  for  Randolph  School  in  Huntsville,  Ala.  He 
was  also  named  a  member  of  the  committee  on  Latin 
American  Schools  for  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools,  which  oversees  the  accredita- 
tion of  eighty-two  American  schools  in  Latin  America 
and  South  America.  He  is  also  treasurer  of  the 
Southern  Association  of  Independent  Schools.  Eddie 
has  four  children  in  college.  Jason  is  a  sophomore  at 
O'More  College  in  Franklin,  Tenn.,  Kelli  is  a  fresh- 
man at  Tennessee  State  in  Nashville,  Connie  is  a 
freshman  at  Samford  in  Birmingham,  and  Jennifer, 
C'03,  is  a  sophomore  at  Sewanee.  Graham  S. 
Nicholson  says  that  he,  Graham  Jr.,  Grace,  and 
Rebecca  are  doing  well  and  that  they  have  a  great 
neighborhood.  Rebecca,  his  wife,  teaches  part-time  as 
he  dirives  in  global  custody  in  the  trust  department 
for  personal  and  institutional  clients.  They  hope  to 
get  back  to  Sewanee  soon. 


1977 


Mr.  James  Aubrey  Bradford 
1710  Sixth  Avenue  North 
Birmingham,  AL  35203 

James  H.  Hill  Jr.  works  as  a  developer  for 
Westvaco  Development  Corporation.  He  resides 
in  Charleston,  S.C.  John  Andrew  Nelson  and  his 
wife,  Mary,  have  two  children:  Mary  Marks  Nelson 
(8),  entering  fourth  grade;  and  Eugenia  Lockett 
Nelson  (5),  entering  first  grade.  Edward  Brent 
Perkins  is  a  physician  for  MCV  Hospitals.  He  and 
his  wife,  Sarah,  live  in  Mechanicsville,  Va. 


1978 


Mr.  Robert  Phillip  Carpenter 
Carpenter  Properties,  Inc. 
800  Woodlands  Parkway  Ste  112 
Ridgeland,  MS  39157 

After  nine  years,  Ruth  Rohoe  Livery  left  free  lancing 
in  January  to  become  senior  editor  of Kitchen  Gardener, 
a  magazine  she  helped  launch  and  has  been  working 
for  since  1995.  K.  Brooks  Monypeny  is  managing 
director  for  Morgan,  Keegan  &  Co.  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.  Roy  Schottenfeld  is  involved  with  a  startup 
internet  health  care  company  called  md2patient.com, 
which  is  building  an  internet  link  between  physicians 
and  patients  on  a  national  basis.  Dixon  "Dick"  Raney, 
C'75,  is  also  involved.  Whit  Taylor  and  his  wife,  Karen, 
The  University  of  the  South 


were  selected  for  promotion  to  Colonel  last  October. 
They  have  drree  boys — the  twins  are  twelve  and  the 
youngest  is  four.  The  family  is  enjoying  their  fifth  year 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area. 


1979 


Mrs.  Rebecca  Leigh  Littleton  Sims 
9699  Hwy  158  W 
Ambrose,  GA  31512 

Paul  Erwin  enjoyed  having  Kirsten  Touhey,  C'99, 
work  with  him  as  an  intern  on  LaCrosse 
encephalitis  last  summer.  This  summer  he  had 
Meredith  Hitch,  COO,  and  Lindsay  Jones,  COO, 
work  on  the  same  project.  Mark  L.  Mudano 
recently  joined  Chattahoochee  Valley  Bone  and 
Joint  Clinic  in  Columbus,  Ga.  Larry  Pixley  works 
as  a  physician  at  Charlotte  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology  in  North  Carolina. 


1980 


Mr.  Hugh  Lyndon  Stephenson 
145  ThePrado 
Atlanta,  GA  30309 

William  D.  Clarkson  is  having  a  great  time  with  his 
house  call  practice  for  dogs  and  cats,  loving  his  wife, 
Katie,  and  raising  two  sons,  Alex  and  Sam,  ages  5 
and  3.  He  hopes  to  see  many  friends  at  the  class' 
twentieth  reunion.  Will  Ferguson  is  in  his  twentietii 
year  of  construction  business  and  president  of  the 
Tennis  Division  of  U.S.  Tennis  Court  and  Track 
Builders  Association.  He  has  two  sons,  aged  14  and 
12,  and  two  daughters,  aged  9  and  7.  Susan  happily 
takes  care  of  their  home.  Fred  T.  McLaughlin  joined 
Robert  W.  Baird  &  Co.  on  June  2,  2000  and  opened 
a  new  branch  office  in  Nashville.  He  says  there  have 
been  lots  of  changes  in  die  Nashville  Investment 
Community  and  Robert  W.  Baird  has  made  a  mar- 
gin commitment  to  Nashville.  He  is  very  excited 
about  this  new  opportunity.  Nancy  F.  Reynolds 
reports  that  her  stepchildren,  Christopher  and 
Rachel,  are  ages  9  and  7.  Fjnily  Fuhrer  Swan,  in 
addition  to  her  work  as  business  manager  of  Pine 
Island  Camp,  stays  busy  as  chair  of  the  local  historic 
preservation  board,  a  volunteer  teacher  of  an  after- 
school  French  class  at  her  children's  school,  a  regu- 
lar school  volunteer,  Amnesty  International  mem- 
ber, etc.  Her  youngest  child,  Katie,  starts  first  grade 
dris  fall. 


1981 


Mr.  Brent  Tucker  Minor 
2910  Sycamore  Street 
Alexandria,  VA  22305-2523 

Peter  H.  Edwards  is  working  too  hard  but  is  learn- 
ing to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  with  his 
wonderful  wife,  Diane,  and  his  three  children, 
Nicole  (12),  Nina  (9),  and  John  (3).  Elizabeth 
Joan  Fox  currently  lives  in  Boise,  Idaho.  Melinda 
Pensinger  Freelove  just  married  Les  on  June  2, 
2000.  They  reside  in  Naples,  Fla.  Larry  and 
Margo  Johnson  Williams  had  their  second  child, 


Anne  Stafford,  on  April  11.  Anne  joins  big  sister 
Lea.  Pete  Neil's  daughter,  Sara,  is  following  Pete's 
footsteps  in  swimming.  Last  year,  she  won  one 
state  championship,  and  took  one  second  place, 
and  is  currently  undefeated  (16-0)  in  her  age 
group.  Don  Olmstead  has  opened  a  new  money 
management  Firm  called  Novare  Capital 
Management.  The  firm  provides  successful  indi- 
viduals and  institutions  with  investment  advisory 
services.  Robert  E.  Pyeatt  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Ager  Pyeatt,  C82,  reside  in  Gerton,  N.C.  Herbert 
B.  "Herb"  Sparks  Jr.  had  his  first  child,  Nathaniel 
Cruse  Sparks,  on  February  26,  2000.  In  March,  his 
wife,  Vicki,  was  named  new  chief  resident  of  the 
Family  Practice  Program  at  Medical  Center  East  in 
Birmingham  for  2000-2001.  Jonathan  Stearns 
works  as  an  investor  on  behalf  of  Equinox 
Investment  Partners.  He  lives  in  New  York  City 
with  his  wife,  Lisa.  Terri  G.  Williams  moved  to 
Sewanee  during  the  summer  of  1999  after  a  fif- 
teen-year stint  in  the  Midwest.  She  is  working  in 
development  at  the  university,  and  Doug  is  teach- 
ing in  the  Economics  Department.  Sam  (8)  and 
Mary  Ellen  (6)  are  enjoying  small  town  Sewanee 
life.  They  are  both  big  Tiger  sports  fans. 


1982 


Ms.  Catherine  W.  Swearingen 
The  University  of  the  South 
SPO  -  Career  Sen/ices 
Sewanee,  TN  37383-1000 

Thomas  M.  "Tim"  Darden  Jr.  works  as  an  ortirope- 
dic  surgeon  at  Ordiopedic  Associates  in  Georgia. 
Amy  Bradham  Dean  lives  in  Madison,  Ala.  Ann 
Hightower  Harrison  and  her  husband,  David,  are 
getting  ready  to  move  to  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  with  their 
two  children,  Kate  (4)  and  Sam  (2).  Edward  W. 
Laney  IV  practices  law  at  Turner,  Padget,  Graham  & 
Laney.  He  resides  in  South  Carolina  with  his  wife, 
Josephine.  Margaret  Plettinger  Mitchell  and  her 
husband,  Bob,  belatedly  celebrated  her  fortieth 
birthday  widi  a  wonderful  weekend  in  San  Antonio. 
She  loves  her  work  staffing  a  human  service  collab- 
orative organization,  writing  and  implementing 
grants  from  working  on  school  readiness  to  teen 
pregnancy  prevention,  to  transportation  and  nutri- 
tion for  homebound  elderly.  Nancy  Pile  has  taken  a 
new  job  in  Louisville,  Ky.  She'll  be  the  director  of 
the  breast  care  center  at  the  University  of  Louisville. 
Elizabeth  Ager  Pyeatt  and  her  husband  Robert  E. 
Pyeatt,  C81,  reside  in  Gerton,  S.C.  Alan  W. 
Spearman  III  works  as  a  financial  analyst  for  GMT 
Capital,  Inc.  He  and  his  wife,  Amy,  live  in  Alabama. 
Fllizabeth  McEuen  Urnek  has  two  daughters,  Mary 
Hunter  (3)  and  Molly  (11  months). 


1983 


Mrs.  Kale  F.  Belknap  Huster 

883  Elm  Avenue 

Grand  Junction,  CO  81501-3029 

Alex   Brown    and   his   wife,  Jeannette,    live    in 
Acworth,  Ga.  Alex  and  his  business  partner  Drew 
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Jones  started  a  business,  RenaissanceU.com, 
which  helps  liberal  arts  graduates  study  the  new 
economy.  Susan  L.  Chenault  is  practicing  estate 
planning,  guardianship,  and  probate  law,  playing 
more  golf  than  tennis,  beginning  to  think  she's 
missed  out  on  this  Mommy  Track  Thing,  and  still 
remembering  all  the  wonderful  times  shared  on 
the  Mountain.  She's  always  looking  for  visitors! 
Susie  Hines  Duke  and  her  husband,  David,  C'84, 
welcomed  Addrienne  "Addie"  West  into  their 
lives  February  26,  2000.  Tim  K.  Garrett  works  as 
an  attorney  for  Bass  Berry  &  Sims.  He  resides  in 
the  Nashville  area  with  his  wife,  Beckv.  John  D. 
Higgins  III  married  Kelly  Harrington  from  San 
Francisco  on  March  3,  1999.  He  sold  his  business, 
Boxall,  to  Caraustar  Industries.  Wayne  Kottkamp 
lives  in  Maryland.  David  Maybank  III  is  an  execu- 
tive at  Atlantic  Services  Group,  Inc.  He  and  his 
wife,  Catherine,  live  in  Charleston,  S.C.  James 
Mincy  Moffet  Jr.  and  his  wife,  Chrissy,  announce 
the  birth  of  their  first  child.  Harper  Ann  Moffett, 
born  February  1 ,  2000.  James  C.  Wiley  works  as  a 
physician  at  Dotnun  Pediatric  Clinic. 


1986 


1984 


Lawrence  Amaturo  married  his  dermatologist  in 
January,  honeymooned  in  Bora-Bora,  agreed  to 
sell  his  four  radio  stations  in  February,  and  is  mov- 
ing forward  with  his  internet  publishing  and 
design  company.  The  company's  biggest  project  is 
the  creation  of  web  "portals". ..almost  mini  Yahoo 
sites  that  are  specific  to  the  communities  in  which 
they're  promoted.  The  portal  is  called 
UncleWebster.com,  and  the  company  has  two 
online  for  Santa  Rosa,  California,  and  Maui, 
Hawaii,  and  four  more  in  the  works.  He  is  hope- 
ful that  old  friends  visiting  the  Sonoma  or  Napa 
Wine  Country  will  give  him  a  call.  Joyce  E. 
Conners  resides  in  Gainesville,  Fla.,  and  works  as 
program  assistant  at  the  University  of  Florida. 
Peter  Dowker  works  as  a  Systems  Engineering 
Manager  at  Cisco  Systems.  He  says  he's  "loving 
life  on  the  'net.'"  David  Duke  and  his  wife,  Susie 
Hines  Duke,  C'83,  welcomed  Addrienne  "Addie" 
West  into  their  lives  February  26,  2000.  Gary  L. 
Racioppi  works  in  financial  sales  at  PNC  Bank 
Corp.  Beth  Wingard  Stone  is  employed  by 
Highlands  Union  Bank  as  its  assistant  branch 
manager  and  consumer  loan  officer.  She  lives  in 
Bristol,  Va. 


1985 


Mrs.  Laurie  Jarrett  Rogers 
7721  Hollins  Road 
Richmond,  VA  23229-6641 

Kelly  Vann  Johns  resides  in  Huntsville,  Ala.  Susan 
Warner  Nance  reports  that  Sarah  Eleanor  was 
born  into  the  family  in  November  1999.  Eric 
Rhinehardt  had  a  second  child,  Larkin  Delvaux 
Rinehardt,  born  September  29,  1999.  He  says  the 
last  time  he  slept  was  September  28. 


Mrs.  Read  Carson  Van  de  Water 
4701  29th  PI NW 
Washington,  DC  20008-2108 

Nancy  Brim  teaches  at  Lakeside  High  School.  She 
and  her  husband,  Peter  Carnell,  live  in  Atlanta, 
Ga,  Alison  R.  Cayton  practices  commercial  real 
estate  law  in  North  Carolina  and  enjoys  keeping 
up  with  the  Raleigh  alumni  when  she  gets  a 
chance.  She  and  her  husband,  Ellis,  have  a  four- 
year-old  daughter  and  a  one-year-old  son.  Marcus 
S.  Childers  works  as  an  investment  advisor  to  J.C. 
Bradford  &  Co.  and  lives  in  Mobile,  Ala.  Robert 
Hodges  Johnson  Jr.  and  his  wife,  Pam,  had  a  baby 
boy,  Robert  Hodges  Johnson  III  (to  be  called 
"Bo"),  July  2000.  All  are  well  and  just  happy  it  is 
all  over  with.  Mary  Washburne  Kibler  was  named 
godmother  of  her  niece  Ashley  Heyer  Casey's, 
C'93,  daughter,  who  was  born  February  19,  1999. 
Caroline  Washburne  Casey  was  happily  welcomed 
into  the  world  by  her  parents,  godmother,  and 
grandfather,  Rob  Heyer,  C'69.  Brian  A.  Masters 
and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  K.  Masters,  C'87,  have  two 
children,  Emily  (3)  and  Eliza  (7  months).  They 
live  in  Monteagle,  Tenn.  Darrin  McCullough  is 
working  as  a  federal  prosecutor  specializing  in 
narcotics  cases.  He  and  his  wife,  Holly,  are  restor- 
ing a  Victorian  gothic  brick  home  built  in  1899. 
Holly  is  a  museum  education  curator  and  art  his- 
torian. They  reside  in  Savannah,  Ga.  Frederick  M. 
Rudolph  completed  and  defended  his  Ph.D.  at 
the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  in  Atlanta, 
and  graduated  May  6,  2000.  His  dissertation 
investigated  human  performance  in  automated 
aircraft.  Now  he  works  as  a  consultant  for  IBM. 
Brent  Sudduth  works  as  a  consultant  for  Michael 
Levine  Search  Consultants.  He  lives  in  New  York 
City  with  his  partner,  Don  Curry. 


1987 


Mr.  Fox  Helms  Johnston  Jr. 

325  Park  Road 

Lookout  Mountain,  TN  3 7350-1 155 

Johnny  D.  Hill  Jr.  currently  resides  in  Fayettcvillc, 
Tenn.  Caroline  Graves  Hurley  still  lives  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Marshall  Johnson  resides  in 
Spartanburg,  S.C,  with  his  wife,  Laura.  He  is  vice 
president  of  R.  L.  Stowe  Mills.  R.  Lee  Kinnamon 
and  his  wife,  Karen,  still  work  for  Sumter  County 
High  School,  where  Karen  teaches  English  and 
he  chairs  Social  Studies.  They  live  in  Americus, 
Ga.  Van  C.  Kussrow  III  was  awarded  the  William 
F.  Lewis  Prize  for  Excellence  in  Teaching  in 
spring  2000.  His  wile,  Wendy  Morrison  Kussrow, 
C'90,  is  returning  to  school  to  pursue  further 
coursework  in  drama  and  education  after  eight 
years  of  teaching  and  directing.  Their  daughter, 
Emma,  is  three  and  looking  forward  to  her  first 
visit  to  the  Mountain.  Virginia  Martin  and  her 
husband,  William  Michael,  have  two  sweet  girls, 
Julia  (3)  and  Lucy  (1).  They  live  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Elizabeth  K  Masters  and  her  husband  Brian  A. 


Masters,  C'86,  have  two  children,  Emily  (3)  and 
Eliza  (7  months).  They  live  in  Monteagle,  Tenn. 
Sheldon  Sommers  Opielski  and  her  husband. 
Ken,  live  in  King  of  Prussia,  Penn.  Sheldon  is  the 
assistant  to  the  president  of  Arcadia  Land  Co. 
Ann  Walker  Phillips  contributed  to  a  book  on 
writer  Richard  Ford,  which  was  recently  published 
by  Twayne,  a  division  of  Simon  &  Schuster 
Macmillan.  Her  essay  is  titled  "Redeeming 
Loneliness  in  Richard  Ford's  'Great  Falls'  and 
Wildlife."  Her  husband,  Will  Phillips,  C89,  has  fin- 
ished his  third  year  of  teaching  at  the  University  of 
North  Alabama,  and  their  son,  Walker,  turns  two 
in  October — how  time  flies.  Claire  Johnson  Rand 
and  her  husband  of  three  years,  Walter,  live  in 
their  first  house  in  downtown  Durham,  N.C.  with 
their  three  dogs,  four  cats,  and  three  fish.  They 
keep  the  horse  at  someone  else's  place. 


1988 


Ms.  Sydney  Cromer  Miller 
201  King  St  Apt  2 
Columbia,  SC  29205 

Caroline  Verdery  Beeland  married  John  Moore  on 
May  29,  1999.  Paul  Harris  Boardman  and  Lawton 
Brewster  Boardman  had  their  first  child,  Annabel 
Lawton  Boardman,  on  January  3,  2000.  Bill 
Bozeman  is  a  member  of  the  Emergency  Medicine 
faculty  at  the  University  of  Florida,  Jacksonville, 
residency  program.  There  he  serves  as  research 
director,  EMS  director,  and  SWAT  physician.  He 
and  his  wife,  Liz,  reside  in  Fernandina  Beach,  Fla. 
Vicky  Vieth  Bratton  and  James  H.  Bratton  IH  are 
enjoying  their  two  children,  James  and  Catherine, 
and  living  in  Boston.  Jim  is  a  partner  with 
Dominion  Capital  Management,  a  venture  capital 
firm,  and  she  is  a  full-time  mother.  Elizabeth 
Carnahan  changed  jobs — she's  now  in  the  Nortel 
Networks  Tax  Department.  Amy  Huber  and  John 
Huber  both  work  as  dermatologists  at  Memphis 
Dermatology  Clinic.  Christopher  A.  Jones  resides 
now  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  Julie  McKay  has  been 
teaching  art  at  a  high  school  outside  of  Columbia 
for  the  last  four  years.  Now  she  and  her  husband 
are  joining  the  Peace  Corps.  They  will  be  serving  in 
Uzbekistan.  She  will  teach  English  to  secondary 
students,  and  he  will  teach  business/economics  in 
a  university.  Sydney  Cromer  Miller  was  recently 
promoted  to  communications  director  and  com- 
pany manager  of  the  Columbia  City  Ballet. 
Steverson  O.  Moffat  and  Elizabeth  Hogan  Moffat 
have  had  a  busy  year.  Steverson  successfully 
defended  his  dissertation  in  late  May  1999.  He  is 
now  employed  as  a  policy  analyst  for  the  United 
States  Forest  Service.  Their  third  child,  Penn,  was 
born  on  June  8,  1999.  Jennine  and  Scott  Sherrill 
announced  the  births  of  Anna  Foster  and  Maura 
Scott  on  June  24,  2000.  They  join  their  big  broth- 
er, Will.  Jennine  is  a  clinical  psychologist  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia  and  Scott  teaches 
English  and  coaches  soccer  in  Henrico  County 
Schools. 
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1989 


1990 


Mr.  John  Patten  Guerryjr. 
1 75  Kenley  Court 
Marietta,  GA  30068 

Mahan  Archer  has  accepted  a  new  position  with 
ezgov.com.  He  is  the  director  of  content,  his  wife 
Laura  Lancaster  Archer,  C'90,  reports.  Nelson  B. 
Arlington  III  and  his  wife,  Karen,  have  two  daugh- 
ters, ages  1  and  3.  Harry  Bainbridge  works  as  a 
political  consultant  for  HB  Solutions  LLC.  Sims 
Bulluck  got  married  on  the  beach  in  South 
Carolina  on  June  3,  2000.  Kay  Cahill  still  works  as 
an  occupational  therapist  and  does  some  work- 
shops/speaking. In  her  free  time,  she  rides  her 
horse,  Pago,  and  spends  time  with  Glenn  and  her 
family.  Samantha  E.  Cantrell  moved  back  to 
Tennessee  after  being  in  Texas  for  nearly  seven 
years.  This  past  year,  she  attended  Easter  services  at 
All  Saints'  Chapel,  bringing  along  two  friends  who 
were  in  town  to  visit  her:  Thomas  Mavor,  C'90, 
came  up  from  New  Orleans  and  Sarah  Booth,  C'90, 
came  up  from  Atlanta.  Samantha  is  still  finishing 
up  her  Ph.D.  in  English  from  Texas  A&M,  but  since 
she's  finished  with  the  coursework  and  exams,  she's 
returned  to  Tennessee  to  write  the  dissertation  and 
work  in  the  development  office  at  Middle 
Tennessee  State  University  as  a  grants  writer.  Cathy 
Carlisi  is  a  freelance  art  director  and  writer  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Bruce  Hodgson  is  die  awards  director 
of  Adirondack  Marathon,  a  race  in  which  his  sister, 
Lynda  Hodgson,  C'91,  and  his  brother,  Greg 
Hodgson,  T'84,  have  had  two  successful  comple- 
tions. Sheri  Joseph  begins  a  tenure-track  job  teach- 
ing fiction  writing  in  the  creative  writing  program 
at  Morehead  State  University  in  Morehead,  Ky.  this 
fall.  Paul  Myers  and  his  wife,  Jere,  had  a  son,  Paul 
Brown,  on  May  31.  He  joins  sister  Joy  Morgan.  Paul 
is  an  executive  vice  president  of  corporate  affairs 
for  Igaea,  a  telecommunications  company  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Kathryn  Wilburn  Petersen  works 
as  a  lawyer  for  Dans  &  Fields.  She  and  her  husband, 
Bendt  P.  Petersen  III,  live  in  Mobile,  Ala.  Will 
Phillips  has  finished  his  third  year  of  teaching  at 
the  University  of  North  Alabama.  His  wife,  Ann 
Walker  Phillips,  C'87,  contributed  to  a  book  on 
writer  Richard  Ford,  which  was  recendy  published 
by  Twayne,  a  division  of  Simon  &  Schuster 
Macmillan.  Their  son,  Walker,  turns  two  in 
October.  Hallie  Waller  Porter  gave  birth  to  a  baby 
boy  on  July  20,  2000.  His  name  is  Benjamin  David. 
She  and  her  husband,  David  E.  Porter,  thoroughly 
enjoy  country  life  in  the  foothills  of  Virginia.  Hallie 
still  works  in  development  at  Foxcroft  School,  and 
Dave  works  at  Trex  Comp.  Robert  "Robb"  Powell  is 
living  in  Naperville,  111.,  with  his  wife,  Kim.  Brandy 
Reeves  presendy  resides  in  Dallas,  Tex.  Nancy 
Gwinnett  Reiser  married  Rich  Mischinski  on  April 
17,  1999.  Emily  K.  Robinson  lives  in  Houston,  Tex. 
Scott  F.  Smith  continues  his  residence  in 
Columbus,  Ohio.  John  Swallow  was  granted  tenure 
and  promoted  to  Kimbrough  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  Davidson  College  this  past  April. 
Hayden  H.  Tewell  lives  in  Collegeville,  Pa. 


Ms.  C.  Kathleen  Morrissij 
934  Hudson  Street 
Hoboken,  NJ  07030 

Laura  Lancaster  Archer  reports  that  her  husband 
Mahan  Archer,  C'89,  has  accepted  a  new  position 
with  ezgov.com.  He  is  the  director  of  content. 
Blair  Beavers  Evans  and  her  husband,  Scott,  wel- 
comed their  first  baby  on  January  27,  2000,  and 
named  him  Charles  Harold  Evans  after  their 
fathers.  She  has  stayed  home  with  Charlie  since 
his  birth,  but  will  return  to  the  practice  of  law 
soon.  Wendy  Morrison  Kussrow  is  returning  to 
school  to  pursue  further  coursework  in  drama 
and  education  after  eight  years  of  teaching  and 
directing.  Her  husband  Van  C.  Kussrow  III,  C'87, 
was  awarded  the  William  F.  Lewis  Prize  for 
Excellence  in  Teaching  in  spring  2000.  Their 
daughter,  Emma,  is  three  and  looking  forward  to 
her  first  visit  to  the  Mountain.  Nancy  du  Bois 
Marcus  is  a  lecturer  in  philosophy  at  Spelman 
College.  Peter  Lang  is  publishing  her  book,  Vieo 
and  Plato.  Sarah  Booth  and  Thomas  Mavor  came 
up  from  New  Orleans  and  Atlanta  to  join  their 
long-time  friend  Samantha  E.  Cantrell,  C'89,  for  a 
visit  and  Easter  services  at  All  Saints'  Chapel. 
Douglas  Ramsey  Merrill  lives  in  Munich, 
Germany,  while  working  as  senior  research  fellow 
at  the  Center  for  Applied  Policy  Research.  Elka 
Gay  Olsen  resides  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Missy 
Meredith  Owen  (Melissa  Lynn  Meredith)  lives  in 
Covington,  Tenn.,  with  her  husband,  David 
Edward  Owen,  and  teaches  at  Bolton  High.  Anna 
Gaston  Patton  and  her  husband,  John,  are  enjoy- 
ing their  fifteen-month-old  daughter,  Julia. 
Adrienne  M.  Paul  completed  his  master's  of  sci- 
ence in  development  management  last  August. 
Since  May  of  1999,  he  has  been  employed  by 
World  Vision  as  an  international  program  officer 
governing  the  Balkans  region  of  Eastern  Europe. 
He  currently  resides  in  Washington,  D.C.  Alfred 
Buckner  "Buck"  Pittman  enjoys  life  with  daugh- 
ters Heather  (4)  and  Lily  ( 1 ) .  Recent  work  as  pro- 
ject manager  for  Reynolds,  Smith,  &  Hills 
includes  master  plans  for  Katy  Freeway  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  and  greenways  in  Marion  County, 
Fla.  Berry  Glover  Shults  was  married  to  Tim 
Shults  at  Camp  DeSoto  in  Mentone,  Ala.,  on 
October  23,  1999.  She  is  teaching  eighth  grade 
science  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Her  new  husband 
is  a  computer  programmer  for  an  insurance  com- 
pany. They  live  on  a  beautiful  estate  on  Signal 
Mountain  with  their  three  dogs  and  two  cats. 
Anne  Moore  Smith  married  Matthew  M.C.  Smith 
on  December  17,  1999  at  St.  George's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Nashville.  Anne  Uzzelle  Smith  and  her 
husband,  Tommy,  welcomed  their  second  son, 
Hampton  Evans  Smith,  into  their  lives  March  6, 
2000.  Hampton  joins  his  older  brother.  Walker, 
age  3.  Suzy  Cahill  Toner  has  moved  back  to  the 
United  States  with  her  Aussie  husband  and 
Georgia  Kay,  her  two-year-old  daughter.  They  live 
in    Suwanee,    Ga.    Neill    and    Kathy    (Rogers) 


Touchstone,  after  a  very  long  day,  welcomed 
Gilford  O'Neill  Touchstone  III  to  their  family  at 
10:30  p.m.  July  12,  2000.  He  favors  his  mother. 
Elizabeth  H.  Wheadey  was  ordained  to  the  order 
of  priests  on  March  4,  2000.  She  is  currently  the 
curate  at  Resurrection  of  Starkville,  Miss.,  and  the 
chaplain  at  Mississippi  State  University.  Heather 
Anne  Beemon  Wood  resides  in  Brentwood,  Tenn. 


1991 


Mr.  Rondal  Keith  Richardson 
123  Lincoln  Court 
Nashville.  TN  37205-3733 

Hunt  Sevier  Brown  has  a  new  position  as  director 
and  counsel,  East  Division  Operations  for 
Charter  Communications.  On  December  22, 
1999,  he  and  his  wife,  Kathy,  had  a  son,  William 
Hunt.  Fred  Devall  now  ministers  at  the  Chapel  of 
the  Holy  Comforter  in  New  Orleans,  where  he 
and  his  wife,  Lisa,  reside.  William  R.  Dunfee  com- 
pleted radiology  residency  training  at  Baylor 
University  Medical  Center  at  Dallas  and  accepted 
a  fellowship  position  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  Musculoskeletal  Radiology. 
Lynda  Hodgson  has  had  two  successful  comple- 
tions of  the  Adirondack  Marathon  with  her  broth- 
er, Greg  Hodgson,  T'84.  Her  brother,  Bruce 
Hodgson,  C'89,  is  the  awards  director  of  the 
marathon.  Bradford  Ladd  works  in  commercial 
real  estate  with  Brannen  Goddard  Co.  He  resides 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  with  his  wife,  Frances  Armstrong 
Ladd.  Charles  Bryant  Mackey  left  CNN  Sports 
after  six  years  for  a  position  as  e-business  consul- 
tant with  IBM  in  January  2000.  He  finished  his 
MBA  in  electronic  commerce  at  Georgia  State 
University  in  May  2000.  His  son,  Charlie,  cele- 
brated his  first  birthday  on  May  24,  2000.  Laura 
Utsey  McElwaine  now  lives  in  Charleston,  S.C. 
Rob  Monroe  and  his  wife,  Amy,  had  their  first 
child,  Robert  "Pierce"  Monroe,  on  April  12,  2000. 
Laura  Prout  Oppenhimer  gave  birth  to  her  son, 
Alec  Jr.,  on  March  21,  2000.  She  will  begin  work 
at  Changepoint  (www.changepoint.com)  in 
Alexandria,  Va.,  on  June  5,  2000,  as  a  project 
manager.  Todd  Sharley  lives  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  with 
his  partner  Brad  Turnbull.  Todd  works  for  the 
VanZant  Resource  Group.  Qasim  Sheik  coached 
women's  soccer  at  Troy  State  this  year  and  is  work- 
ing on  a  master's  of  science  in  education/sports 
management.  Jennifer  Warmack  Snyder  and  her 
husband  Byron  "Tracy"  Snyder  welcomed 
Grayson  Jarriel  Snyder  into  the  family  June  7, 
1998  and  his  sister  Devin  Leigh  Snyder  November 
24,  1999.  Ruth  Holton  Spencer  and  her  husband 
Hank  had  a  baby  boy,  Cardwell  Spencer,  on 
February  8,  2000.  Gray  Taylor  and  his  wife, 
Margaret,  C'92,  had  a  beautiful  baby  girl  on  July 
30,  1999.  Her  name  is  Emma  Grace  Taylor,  and 
she  looks  forward  to  Party  Weekend.  Bradley  C. 
Touchstone  is  bridge  architect  for  the  New 
Maumee  River  Crossing  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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1992 


Airs.  Kristi  Lee  Brobeck 
920  Woodmont  Blvd  Apt  B4 
Nashville,  TN  37204-3314 

Karl  David  Acuff  married  Michele  Lamar  June  12, 
1999.  They  are  living  in  Tallahassee,  Fla.  Kristi  Lee 
married  Kurt  Brobeck  October  30,  1999.  Sewanee 
alumni  in  attendance  included  Bill  Dycus,  C'91, 
Susan  Smith  Griffith,  C'92,  DJ  Holt,  C'92,  Honor 
Marks,  C'92,  and  Lauren  McDonald,  C'91.  Kristi 
has  been  working  at  the  opera  in  Nashville  for  one 
year  now  as  subscription  services  manager. 
Parmele  Calame  practices  law  with  Poyner  & 
Spruill  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  Her  husband,  Caldwell, 
C'93,  graduated  from  the  Babcock  School  of 
Management  at  Wake  Forest  in  August  2000.  Julie 
Curd  finished  her  first  year  of  business  school  at 
Kenan-Flagler  Business  School  at  UNC,  Chapel 
Hill,  including  a  global  immersion  elective  to 
South  Africa.  She  spent  the  summer  working  at 
Lehman  Brothers  in  New  York  City  and  Atlanta  in 
private  client  services.  Theresa  Nixon  is  taking  a 
sabbatical  from  teaching  in  order  to  attend  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  for  a  master's 
in  curriculum  and  instruction.  She  is  working  as  a 
graduate  assistant  for  student  interns  at  West  High 
School.  Laura  Chase  Phillips  says  she  has  survived 
her  first  year  in  the  plant  ecology  Ph.D.  program 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
and  that  it's  been  fun. ..mostly.  Elizabeth  Flynt 
Pokela  and  her  husband,  Dave,  had  their  first  son, 
Anders  Davidson,  on  February  10,  1998,  and  their 
second  son,  Mats  Flynt,  August  12,  1999.  Dave  is 
an  attorney  in  Greensboro,  and  between  die  boys 
and  Dave's  trail  races,  mountain  bike  races,  and 
adventure  races,  they  stay  quite  busy — and  tired! 
Margaret  Taylor  and  her  husband  Gray  Taylor, 
C'91,  had  a  beautiful  baby  girl  on  July  30,  1999. 
Her  name  is  Emma  Grace  Taylor,  and  she  looks 
forward  to  Party  Weekend.  B.T.  Thomas  is  finish- 
ing up  a  Ph.D.  in  Geo-Microbiology  at  Savannah 
River  Ecology  Laboratory  through  UGA  as  P.J. 
Thomas,  C'96,  works  on  a  master's  degree  at 
UGA. 


1993 


Ms.  Rebecca  Claire  Miller 
4545  Connecticut  Ave  NW 
Unit  1003 
Washington,  DC  20008 

Allison  Bridges  works  with  QuickFarm  in  adver- 
tising and  marketing.  She  resides  in  Mt.  Pleasant, 
S.C.  Caldwell  Calame  graduated  from  the 
Babcock  School  of  Management  at  Wake  Forest 
August  2000.  His  wife,  Parmele,  C'92,  practices 
law  with  Poyner  &  Spruill  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 
Ashley  Heyer  Casey  lives  in  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
where  she  and  her  husband,  Turner,  happily  wel- 
comed their  first  child,  Caroline  Washburne 
Casey,  on  February  19,  1999.  Her  grandfather  is 
Rob  Heyer,  C'69,  and  her  godmother  is  Ashley's 
aunt    Mary    Washburne    Kibler,    C'86.    Arjun 


Charanjiva  works  as  a  brand  manager  for 
M&M/Mars  in  New  York  City.  Peter  Cook  and  his 
wife  Amanda,  C'95,  welcomed  their  baby  girl  into 
their  family  December  29,  1999.  Her  name  is 
India  Grace  Cook.  Rich  Edwards  and  his  wife, 
Paige,  announce  the  birth  of  their  son,  Thomas 
George,  born  on  March  28.  Rich  is  beginning  his 
seventh  year  as  a  teacher  and  basketball  and  foot- 
ball coach  at  The  Hammond  School.  Paige  is  pur- 
suing a  master's  in  exercise  physiology  at  USC. 
They  live  in  Columbia.  Carla  D.  Finch  graduated 
from  Rice  University  in  November  1999,  receiv- 
ing her  Ph.D.  in  Physics.  She  now  works  as  a 
senior  analyst  for  Dynegy  Marketing  and  Trade, 
an  energy  company  in  Houston.  She  hopes  to 
become  a  job  contact  for  other  Sewanee  students 
or  alumni.  Jennie  Goodrum  lives  in  Charlotte 
where  she  is  the  president  and  creative  director 
of  her  own  graphic  design  firm,  jmgdesigns.  Judy 
Hails  Hagerty  and  her  husband  live  in  Colorado 
where  Judy  works  for  a  mental  health  center.  She 
is  also  pursuing  a  master's  in  counseling  through 
the  University  of  Northern  Colorado.  Linda 
Motes  Hill  and  her  husband,  Ben,  had  a  son, 
Isaac  Motes,  on  April  23.  Linda  is  still  practicing 
law  at  Miller  and  Lartin  LLP  in  Chattanooga. 
Lloyd  M.  Kapp  Jr.  and  his  wife,  Jill,  had  their  first 
child,  Jane  Alan  Mason  Kapp,  on  April  18,  2000. 
Margaret  Knight  coaches  the  Berry  College 
Equestrian  Team  in  Rome,  Ga.  She  reports  that 
the  team  has  been  regional  champions  for  two 
years  and  is  nationally  ranked.  John  Eric  "Hans" 
Kunz  Jr.  was  promoted  to  the  Advanced  Tech 
Group  at  Dallas  Semiconductor  in  November.  His 
official  title  is  R&D  engineer.  Molly  Toole  Macon 
married  her  husband,  George,  on  September  11, 
1999.  They  live  in  Indianapolis  where  she  works 
for  Lilly,  a  pharmaceutical  company.  Margaret 
Smith  Lamb  and  her  husband,  William,  live  in 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  where  Margaret  works  in  resi- 
dential real  estate.  William  is  a  financial  advisor 
with  Morgan  Stanley  Dean  Witter.  Victoria  Marley 
works  for  a  consulting  firm  that  helps  non-profit 
organizations  raise  money,  along  with  Amy 
Crowder,  C'97,  Mary  Stewart  Holmes,  C'98,  and 
Laura  Rinker,  C'98.  Andrew  and  Keri  Moser 
bought  a  house  on  Main  Street  in  Cowan.  Andrew 
work  in  duPont  Library  while  he  finishes  his  doc- 
torate in  philosophy.  Keri  is  in  residential  real 
estate.  Christopher  N.  Miller  serves  as  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  United  States  Navy  Reserve  in 
Norfolk,  Va.  Laura  Beth  Neely  is  graduating  in 
December  with  a  master's  in  applied  linguistics 
from  Teacher's  College,  Columbia  University.  She 
is  a  new  aunt  to  beautiful  twin  nieces,  born  in 
October  of  1999.  R.  Wesley  Nimon  and  his  wife, 
Melissa  Jennings  Nimon,  now  reside  in  Arlington, 
Va.  Wes  received  his  doctorate  in  economics  at 
NC  State  in  December  1999  and  works  as  an  envi- 
ronmental trade  economist  for  USDA  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Melissa  recently  completed  her 
master's  in  landscape  architecture  at  NC  State. 
Catherine  Edwards  O'Connor  lives  in  Northern 
Virginia  with  her  husband  and  three  children: 
Daniel,  Thomas,  and  Genevieve.  She  is  a  free- 


lance writer.  Paige  Parvin  works  as  a  reporter  for 
Southern  Voice  newspaper  in  Adanta  and  keeps 
busy  with  her  three-year-old  son,  Tucker.  John 
Robert  Pender  is  a  general  surgery  resident  in 
Greenville,  N.C.  He  recently  married  Dallas 
Walker,  from  Odessa,  Tex.  Alumni  at  the  wedding 
included  Greer  Mallette,  Grant  Eager,  and 
Stephen  Saunders,  C'91.  Nicki  Oliver  Root  and 
her  husband,  Harry,  C'97,  gave  birth  to  Isabel 
Taylor  Root  on  June  8,  2000,  in  Chattanooga. 
Bachman  Smith  says  he  is  in  between  everything 
you  can  possibly  think  of.  He  lives  in  Sullivan's 
Island,  S.C.  Brooks  R.  Smith  is  an  attorney  with 
Boult,  Cummings,  Lonners,  &  Berry.  Gregory 
Smith  is  completing  his  dissertation  in  philoso- 
phy at  Florida  State  University,  and  is  employed  as 
an  instructor  there.  His  wife,  Susanna,  is  the  man- 
ager of  St.  John's  Bookstore,  an  Episcopal  book- 
shop in  downtown  Tallahassee.  Stewart  Tate  is 
attending  Vanderbilt's  Owen  Graduate  School  of 
Management  to  pursue  an  MBA  this  fall.  He  cur- 
rendy  works  as  an  environmental  scientist  for  El 
Paso  Energy.  Carl  Edward  Thornblade  works  as  a 
physician  in  Internal  Medicine  at  the  United 
States  Air  Force  Academy  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.  Elizabeth  Manning  married  Brooks 
Vaughan  on  November  6,  1999.  Soon  they  will  be 
moving  to  the  Twin  Cities.  Suzanne  Vann  lives  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  where  she  works  as  a  financial 
manager  for  Enron's  communications  group. 
William  Parker  Wheadey  and  his  wife,  Caroline, 
C'94,  had  a  son,  Lawson  Peter  Seth,  on  June  22. 
Will  Womack  and  his  wife,  Nancy  Nettles 
Womack,  C'94,  are  moving  to  London,  England, 
in  September.  Will  is  entering  the  School  of 
Oriental  and  African  Studies,  University  of 
London  to  work  on  a  Ph.D.  in  history.  Danny 
Wright  works  as  a  teacher  at  Greensboro  Day 
School  in  Greensboro,  N.C. 


1994 


Ms.  Dawn  Melissa  White 
401  Lenox  Way 
Atlanta,  GA  30324 

Kenneth  Robert  Bailey  was  ordained  to  the  dia- 
conate  at  Christ  Church  in  Monteagle  on  July  22, 
2000.  Terra  M.  Bullock  married  Anthony  Winter 
July  4,  2000.  She  was  excited  to  see  all  of  her 
Sewanee  friends  at  the  wedding.  Kimberly 
George  presently  resides  in  Hickory,  N.C.  Colin 
McDaniel  just  completed  a  master's  degree  in 
education  at  Marymount  University  this  past 
spring,  during  which  he  did  his  practice  teaching 
in  Rome,  Italy.  He  has  just  received  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  Peace  Corps  and  has  left  to  teach 
English  as  a  foreign  language  in  Nepal  for  two 
years.  Amy  Covington  McDonald  and  her  hus- 
band, Hayes,  C'93,  live  in  San  Diego  where  Amy 
is  a  teacher  and  basketball  coach  at  Our  Lady  of 
Peace  Academy.  Valerie  Morrison  is  a  graduate 
student  at  UGA.  William  Parcell  married  his  wife, 
Lisa,  in  August  of  1999.  He  is  a  Ph.D.  candidate  at 
the  University  of  Alabama's  Department  of 
Geological  Sciences.  After  graduation  this  winter, 
Sewanee/Fall  2000 
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he  hopes  to  take  a  post  doc  at  McGill  University 
in  Montreal.  Emily  Barr  Richards  is  beginning 
her  second  year  at  the  School  of  Theology.  Her 
husband,  Daniel  Richards,  C'95,  graduated  from 
Ohio  University  in  June  of  1999  with  a  M.Ed,  in 
college  student  personnel.  He  now  works  as  an 
assistant  director  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
Students  at  Sewanee.  Jay  Tomlin  reports  that  his 
wife,  Beth,  will  work  this  fall  as  a  professor  of 
piano  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill.  He'll  continue  work  as  a  product  manager 
for  Fort  Lauderdale-based  software  maker  Citrix 
Systems,  Inc.,  by  telecommuting  from  UNC.  See 
www.jaytomlin.com  for  "the  gory  details."  Matt 
Toole  resides  in  Adanta,  Ga.,  with  his  wife,  Katy 
Morgan.  He  is  a  physician  at  Emory  University. 
Susie  Weston  is  going  to  Middlebury  College  in 
Vermont  to  begin  an  MA  degree  in  French.  She'll 
be  back  in  Atlanta  to  teach  another  year  at  the 
Lovett  School  in  the  fall.  Caroline  Wheadey  and 
her  husband,  Parker,  C'93,  had  a  son,  Lawson 
Peter  Seth,  on  June  22.  Dawn  White  vacationed  in 
the  Bahamas  on  July  4  with  Ashley  Neal,  C'96. 
David  G.  Wilbourn  is  a  securities  litigation  para- 
legal at  Alston  &  Bird.  He  and  his  wife,  Holly, 
reside  in  Newnan,  Ga. 


1995 


Mrs.  NikkiE.  Merritt 
215  Ravenel  St 
Columbia,  SC  29205 

Ashley  Aiken  works  as  an  education  coordinator 
for  Extreme  Logic.  She  resides  in  Adanta,  Ga. 
Catherine  Douglas  Carruthers  lives  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Amanda  Cook  and  her  hus- 
band, Peter,  C'93,  welcomed  their  baby  girl  into 
their  family  December  29,  1999.  Her  name  is 
India  Grace  Cook.  Christopher  M.  Elwell  accept- 
ed a  posidon  as  project  forester/analyst  with 
Westvaco  Corporation's  Appalachian  Region  in 
Rupert,  W.Va.,  this  past  March.  Elizabeth  Harris 
Foss  graduated  from  the  University  of  Tennessee 
law  school  in  May  1999.  She  is  licensed  to  practice 
law  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  and  currently 
works  with  Spears,  Moore,  Rebman  &  Williams  in 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Her  pracdce  centers  in  the 
fields  of  litigation,  labor  and  employment,  and 
criminal  defense.  Perry  Buder  Gooch  founded  a 
residendal  contracting/construction  company  in 
Sewanee.  He  lives  in  Monteagle,  Tenn.  Hilary 
Marx  Gregory  married  John  Forest  Gregory  on 
June  10,  2000.  The  groom  is  from  Roanoke,  Va. 
They  are  living  now  in  Atlanta.  Sewanee  friends  at 
their  wedding  included  Ashley  Aiken,  C'95,  Susie 
Anderson,  C'95,  Jennifer  Boles,  C'94,  Jim  Dixon, 
C'94,  Cara  Freeman,  C'96,  Jim  Howser,  C'94, 
Mac  Jefferson,  C'94,  Kyla  Kirkland,  C'95, 
Jennifer  Leveridge,  C'96,  Nicole  Mans,  C'95, 
Molly  Meyer  Spessard,  C'95,  and  Seth  Stewart, 
C'95.  Jennifer  Hammontree  recendy  spent  two 
months  remodeling  an  eighty-three-year-old 
home  she  bought  in  Pordand.  Amy  R.  Hawkins 
continues  to  reside  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  Kathleen 
Hunter  graduated  from  UNC,  Chapel  Hill,  in 
The  University  of  the  South 


August  2000  with  a  master's  in  physical  therapy. 
In  September,  Kathleen's  husband,  |ack  Hunter, 
will  begin  a  six-month  fellowship  in  leadership 
education  in  neurodevelopmental  disabilities. 
Thomas  Carlyle  Knox  is  still  on  the  Mountain, 
teaching  at  his  old  high  school,  St.  Andrews- 
Sewanee  School.  Laurel  W.  Murchison  now  lives 
in  Charlotte,  N.C.  Daniel  Richards  graduated 
from  Ohio  University  in  June  of  1999  with  a 
M.Ed,    in    college    student    personnel.    He    now 


works  as  an  assistant  director  in  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  Students  at  Sewanee.  His  wife,  Emily  Barr 
Richards,  C'94,  is  beginning  her  second  year  at 
the  School  of  Theology.  Emily  Shealy  works  as  an 
editor  in  Columbia,  S.C.  Jack  Simpson  "Trey" 
Sturtevant  moved  to  Charlotte,  N.C.  Catherine 
Traywick  has  a  new  job  working  as  an  editorial 
assistant  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina  Press. 
She  is  planning  on  taking  classes  toward  her  mas- 
ter's  in    English    at   USC.  Jeannette   D.   Warren 


Japanese  magnolia  buds  and  flowering  quince 


Above:  Silver  gelatin  print,  Beth  Button,  C'93 
Bight:  Batton  (left)  and  Fields  (right)  combine  forces. 

Two  Mississippi  alumnae  have  joined 
forces  for  art  promotion.  Alumna  Beth 
Batton,  C'93,  will  show  her  work  at  the 
Gravity  Gallery  in  Clinton,  Miss.,  from 
November  5  to  December  3,  with  an  artist's 
reception  on  November  18.  Katherine  Fields, 
C'97,  is  the  gallery  director.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  601.925.9808. 
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resides  in  Arlington,  Va.  Jennifer  Wood  received 
a  master's  in  the  art  of  teaching  from  Winthrop 
University  in  Rock  Hill,  S.C.  on  May  6,  2000.  She 
has  signed  a  contract  to  teach  seventh  grade 
social  studies  at  Clover  Junior  High  School  in 
Clover,  S.C. 


1996 


Ms.  Elizabeth  Ashley  Neal 
2417  Walton  Way 
Augusta,  GA  30904-3509 

Ashley  Brown  has  accepted  a  new  job  working  at 
the  Georgia  Museum  of  Arts  at  the  University  of 
Athens  as  Curator  of  Decorative  Arts.  Patrick  B. 
Comer  has  been  living  in  New  York  City  since 
1997,  working  as  a  carpenter  building  theater  sets 
and  directing  a  few  plays.  In  the  past  year  he  has 
worked  as  chief-of-staff  to  the  CEO  of  GOV- 
WORKS,  an  internet  company.  This  summer  he 
worked  in  London,  setting  up  GOV-WORKS, 
Europe.  Ralph  Donati  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Memphis  with  a  BS  in  engineering. 
He  married  Leslie  Griffin  on  February  1997,  and 
they  have  one  child,  Rachael  Savanah,  born 
September  15,  1998.  Holley  Montiel  Ellis  lives  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  with  her  husband,  Scott. 
Elizabeth  Hampton  Fitch  is  currently  at  Georgia 
State  LIniversity  working  on  a  master's  in  public 
administration  with  a  career  track  in  Nonprofit 


Management.      Christopher      Michael      Fostel 

presently  resides  in  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  Terry 
Gibson  is  a  free  lance  writer  and  eastern  lines  edi- 
tor of  Surfer  magazine.  John  Hays  Green  is  now 
living  in  Falls  Church,  Va.  Emily  Hopkins  works  as 
assistant  editor  of  St.  Martin's  Press.  Jeffrey  C. 
Mitchell  has  moved  to  Silverdale,  Wash.  Mills  L. 
Morrison  Jr.  graduated  from  Mercer  Law  School 
and  now  has  a  clerkship  with  the  Northern 
Judicial  Circuit  of  Georgia.  He  is  living  in  Athens. 
Ashley  Neal  received  her  master's  in  physical 
therapy  from  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia.  She 
is  enjoying  her  job  at  the  Veteran's  Affairs 
Medical  Center-SCI  Unit  and  will  be  traveling  to 
Seattle  this  fall  to  attend  a  course  at  the  Seattle 
VA.  She  and  Dawn  White,  C'94,  vacationed  in  the 
Bahamas  over  the  July  4  weekend.  Caroline 
Powell  got  a  new  job  as  staff  accountant  with 
Polay  Financial  Management,  a  business  manage- 
ment firm  for  artists  and  entertainers,  in 
November  of  1999.  Tom  Powell  returned  from  a 
tour  with  the  Peace  Corps  in  Nepal  and  is  pursu- 
ing a  graduate  degree  in  forestry  at  the  University 
of  Florida.  Catherine  Alyce  Rafferty,  after  almost 
four  wonderful  years  in  Washington,  D.C.,  moved 
to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  to  pursue  an  M.Div.  at  Yale. 
Stephanie  L.  Shepherd  will  be  working  for  three 
months  at  Devil's  Tower  National  Monument  in 
Wyoming  in  the  fall.  She  is  currently  writing  her 
thesis  for  her  master's  in  geology,  which  she  will 
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earn  this  fall  as  well.  John  Sonfield  graduated 
from  the  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina 
and  will  stay  in  Charleston  to  do  a  residency  in 
general  surgery.  He  was  awarded  the  William  H. 
Lee  Jr.  Memorial  Award  for  outstanding  perfor- 
mance in  cardiovascular  surgery.  P.J.  Thomas  is 
working  on  a  master's  degree  at  UGA  as  B.T. 
Thomas,  C'92,  finishes  up  a  Ph.D.  in  geo-micro- 
biology  at  Savannah  River  Ecology  Laboratory 
through  UGA.  Celeste  Unsworth,  after  living  and 
working  in  Japan  for  three  years,  came  back  to 
the  states  and  served  as  the  assistant  volleyball 
coach  at  Sewanee  for  the  1999  season.  She  moved 
back  to  California  and  now  works  in 
meeting/special  events  planning.  David  Young 
and  Mary  Maurice  Sumeral  Young  live  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  David  Zagoria  resides  in  Decatur,  Ga.,  with  his 
wife,  Kristine. 
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Ms.  Amy  Sue  Crowder 
304  Peachtree  Hills  Circle 
Atlanta,  GA  30305 

Jason  Richard  Bowyer  attends  Cumberland 
School  of  Law.  He  will  graduate  in  2001.  Scott 
Woodham  Bulcao  will  be  attending  New  York 
University  School  of  Law  in  the  fall.  Emily  Crosby 
is  currently  pursuing  a  law  degree  as  a  second 
year  student  at  Emory  Law  School.  Amy  Crowder 
works  as  an  associate  campaign  manager.  J.  Craig 
Davis  has  just  received  his  master's  degree  in  pub- 
lic health  from  the  University  of  Alabama, 
Birmingham.  He  will  begin  medical  school  this 
fall  at  the  University  of  Arkansas.  Katherine  Davis 
works  as  a  client  associate  with  Merrill  Lynch  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Hollis  W.  Duncan  now  resides  in 
Tappahannnock,  Va.  John  Elrod  currently  lives  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Julie  Graves  started  graduate 
school  at  the  University  of  Florida  in  January,  to 
pursue  a  master's  in  elementary  education.  She  is 
also  working  as  a  hall  director  in  a  university  resi- 
dence hall.  Kelli  Lassiter  Hammond  just  married 
Christopher  Hammond,  C'98.  Alexander  M. 
Hortz  works  as  a  construction  loan  officer  at 
Regions  Bank.  Sara  Long  lives  in  Charleston,  S.C. 
Travis  McCall  has  moved  to  Lake  Charles,  La. 
Meghan  McDougall  Ritchie  and  her  husband, 
David  Ryan  Ritchie,  C'99,  moved  to  Morocco  this 
summer  with  the  Peace  Corps.  Meghan  will  edu- 
cate residents  on  hygiene  and  water  sanitation, 
while  David  will  be  an  eco-tourism  volunteer  and 
help  Moroccan  parks  be  more  accessible  for 
tourists  and  locals.  Rachel  Riemer  is  going  to  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education  in  the 
fall.  Magnus  Rogers  is  pursuing  an  MS  in  chem- 
istry at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire.  Harry 
Root  and  his  wife,  Nicki  Oliver  Root,  C'93,  gave 
birth  to  Isabel  Taylor  Root  on  June  8,  2000,  in 
Chattanooga.  She  is  the  couple's  first  child. 
Benjamin  Stevenson  is  a  law  student  at  FSU.  He 
spent  the  summer  working  on  juducial  reform  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Missy  Sumerell  is  in  her 
third  year  at  Wake  Forest  University  School  of 
Law.  Tania  Samman  Talman  accepted  a  position 
Sewanee/Fall  2000 
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with  Brodeur  Worldwide  (just  ranked  as  the  num- 
ber one  high-tech  PR  agency  in  the  country)  as 
an  account  executive  for  IBM  Software.  Kirsten  E. 
Wilson  resides  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 


1998 


Mr.  Theodore  Randall  Keith 
122  Cammer  Ave 
Greenville,  SC  29605 

Virginia  Lee  "Ginger"  Bailey  is  currently  in  the 
refining  stage  of  her  thesis  "Gutai:  East  Meets 
West"  for  a  master's  in  art  history  at  the  University 
of  South  Carolina.  She  says,  "here's  hoping  that 
I'm  not  forever  all-but-thesis,"  and  reports,  she  is 
entering  law  school  at  Wake  Forest  this  fall.  Susan 
Singleton  Carrison  lives  now  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 
Scott  Evans  spent  the  summer  at  Vanderbilt, 
working  with  their  orientation  program.  He  has 
just  one  more  year  before  he  completes  his  mas- 
ters of  science  in  leadership  from  the  University 
of  Memphis.  He  plans  for  a  career  in  higher  edu- 
cation. Janece  M.  Garrison  attends  Bowling 
Green  State  University  in  pursuit  of  a  master's  in 
French.  Elisabeth  Getten  resides  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Christopher  Hammond  just  married  Kelli 
Lassiter,  C'97.  He  is  continuing  work  towards  his 
Ph.D.  David  Harker  has  had  a  recent  promotion 
to  project  manager  for  the  southeast's  largest 
commercial/industrial  construction  company 
specializing  in  renovations  and  upfits.  Before  the 
promotion,  he  was  working  in  the  field  as  a  job 
site  superintendent.  He  lives  with  Teddy 
Chapman  and  J.J.  Southerland  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 
Mary  Stewart  Holmes  is  excited  about  her  recent 
move  to  Atlanta  from  Chicago.  She  says,  "a  lot 
more  Sewanee  Alumni  are  here."  She  works  for  a 
consulting  firm  that  helps  non-profit  organiza- 
tions raise  money.  She  works  with  classmate  Amy 
Crowder,  C'97,  Victoria  Marley,  C'93,  and  Laura 
Rinker,  C'98.  Virginia  Johnson  continues  to  live 
in  Birmingham,  Ala.  Jennifer  Blair  Long  present- 
ly resides  in  Austin,  Tex.  Paul  Wesley  Morris  lives 
in  Clinton,  Tenn.  Cynthia  B.  Norman  is  residing 
now  in  Birmingham,  Ala.  Clara  Orner  has  been 
living  in  Erfurt,  Germany,  for  the  past  year  and  a 
half.  She's  working  as  an  English  teacher  and 
studying  communications/PR  at  the  University  of 
Erfurt.  Michael  F.  Peed  now  works  as  a  teacher 
and  soccer  coach  at  St.  Alban's  School  for  Boys  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Laura  Rinker  works  for  a  con- 
sulting firm  that  helps  non-profit  organizations 
raise  money,  along  with  Amy  Crowder,  C'97, 
Mary  Stewart  Holmes,  C'98,  and  Victoria  Marley, 
C'93.  Gregg  and  Amy  Shepard  report  that  Gregg 
is  finally  halfway  through  medical  school  and  is 
doing  exceptionally  well.  Amy  has  started  a  new 
job  with  a  non-profit  organization  that  strives  to 
improve  the  Memphis  area  by  helping  low- 
income  people  buy  their  first  homes.  They  look 
forward  to  their  two-year  anniversary,  though 
Gregg  must  take  the  National  Board  Exam  at  that 
time.  Shannon  W.  Smith  has  been  promoted  to 
Tennessee  network-human  resources  field  man- 
ager for  BellSouth.  She  most  recently  served  as 
The  University  of  the  South 


communications  manager  for  Kentucky/ 
Tennessee.  She  joined  BellSouth  in  1998. 
Gretchen  Smith  has  moved  from  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
to  Conyers,  Ga.  Amanda  Spann  is  working  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  taking  off  for  a  week  of  vacation 
in  Alaska.  Eric  Jacob  Steinmehl  and  Carrie 
Melissa  Miller  were  married  June  24,  2000,  in  All 
Saints'  Chapel.  Annie  Strickler  is  pursuing  a  mas- 
ter's in  mass  communication  at  the  University  of 
Florida  in  Gainesville.  Tiffany  Tant  currently 
clerks  for  a  Division  III  circuit  court  judge  in  her 
hometown  of  Kennett,  Mo.  Katy  Roseman  White 
and  Josh  White  just  bought  a  house  in  East 
Providence,  R.I. 


intern  on  LaCrosse  encephalitis  last  summer. 
This  summer  Meredith  Hitch,  COO,  and  Lindsay 
Jones,  COO,  worked  on  the  same  project. 
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Ms.  Caroline  Henley  Cheves 
or  Ms.  Culver  Stapleton 
914  Collin  Road  Apt  4001 
Atlanta,  GA  30318 

Michael  Berkholtz  is  living  in  Washington,  D.C, 
working  for  the  Commerce  Department.  Jordan 
Brown  will  be  taking  classes  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  Litde  Rock,  to  become  a  high  school 
math  teacher.  Katherine  Mattox  Brown  studies 
medicine  at  Emory  University.  Thomas  Mason 
Brown  just  started  working  as  a  systems  adminis- 
trator at  Silicon  Graphics  in  Mountain  View,  Calif. 
Caulyne  Burton  has  a  new  job  as  an  associate  pub- 
lisher at  School  Age  Notes,  an  after  school 
resource  publishing  company.  Auburn  Daily  is 
now  employed  with  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  in  Washington,  D.C.  Katie 
Daughtrey  recently  accepted  a  new  job  as  cam- 
paign fundraiser  for  Adam  Putnam,  R,  who  is 
running  for  Congress.  If  elected,  he  will  be  the 
youngest  member  in  Congress  at  twenty-six. 
Rebekah  Flowers  recently  finished  her  first  year 
of  medical  school  at  the  University  of  Arkansas. 
Kristine  S.  Laudadio  works  for  the  University  of 
Texas  and  freelances  as  a  scenic  designer  in 
Austin.  Berenice  V.  Le  Marchand  is  now  enrolled 
in  a  Ph.D.  program  at  Vanderbilt  University  in  the 
French  and  Italian  department.  She  is  also  a 
teaching  assistant  at  Vanderbilt,  teaching  under- 
graduate French  courses.  She  hopes  to  specialize 
in  Middle  Ages/sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ry French  literature.  David  Ryan  Ritchie  and  his 
wife,  Meghan  McDougall  Ritchie,  C'97,  moved  to 
Morocco  this  summer  with  the  Peace  Corps. 
Meghan  will  educate  residents  on  hygiene  and 
water  sanitation,  while  David  will  be  an  eco- 
tourism  volunteer  and  help  Moroccan  parks  be 
more  accessible  for  tourists  and  locals.  Matthew 
Robinson  participated  in  the  3/2  program  with 
Sewanee  and  Columbia.  He  graduated  from 
Columbia  with  an  industrial  engineering  degree 
and  remained  in  New  York.  He  is  now  a  business 
consultant  dealing  with  business  processing 
design  and  creation  of  new  companies.  Preston 
Shaffer  is  working  as  a  freelance  entertainment 
lighting  designer  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Kristen 
Touhey  worked  with   Paul   Erwin,   C'79,   as  an 
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Ms.  Katherine  Elizabeth  Wasden 
1503  Peaehtree  Park  Dr  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30309 

Leslie  Corwin  has  moved  from  Marietta,  Ga.,  to 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Brian  M.  Fiore  and  his  brother 
Jeffrey  P.  Fiore  have  moved  to  Swedesboro,  N.J. 
Meredith  Hitch  and  Lindsay  Jones  worked  with 
Paul  Erwin,  C79,  as  interns  on  LaCrosse 
encephalitis  this  summer.  Last  summer  Kristen 
Touhey,  C99,  worked  on  the  same  project.  Mary 
Missbach  resides  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Christie  S. 
Shaver  now  lives  in  New  York,  N.Y.  Kelly  Smith 
recently  moved  to  Birmingham  and  started  a  new 
job  with  Southern  Progress  Corporation.  Rate 
Wheeler  has  moved  to  New  York  City  and  is  work- 
ing at  Kirshenbaum  Bond  and  Partners  advertis- 
ing agency  as  an  account  coordinator  for  their 
DLJdirect  and  Hennessy  Cognac/Moet  Chandon 
accounts. 


Charles  M.  Seymour  Jr.  celebrated  his  ninetieth 
birthday  on  July  10,  2000,  and  Mrs.  Kathleen  G. 
Seymour  became  ninety  on  the  next  day,  July  11. 
Nineteen  members  of  the  family  gathered  in  St. 
Augustine  for  a  celebration  of  several  days  over 
the  weekend  of  July  21-July  24.  His  granddaugh- 
ter Jenna  (Jennifer)  received  her  Ph.D.  from 
Emory  University  on  May  15,  2000.  Jenna  is  the 
youngest  daugher  of  Charles  M.  Seymour  III, 
C62. 
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R.    Hampton   Price    retired.    He   and   his  wife, 
Frances,  reside  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 
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J.  Powell  Eaton  and  his  wife,  Lucille,  celebrated 

their  sixty-third  wedding  anniversary  May  3,  2000. 
Powell  is  now  in  the  nursing  home  at  Florida 
Lutheran  Retirement  Home,  where  Lucille  lives 
in  an  apartment  nearby. 
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James  William  Anderson  is  enjoying  a  very  busy 
retirement.  He  serves  as  a  substitute  teacher  and 
a  substitute  preacher  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


T'^Wl 


Rogers  S.  Harris,  also  C52,  and  his  family 
enjoyed  a  reunion  of  his  wife  Anne's  family  at  the 
Sewanee  Inn,  bringing  cousins  and  nieces  and 
nephews  from  Washington,  Maine,  South 
Carolina,  California,  and  Canada.  They  interred 
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the  ashes  of  her  mother,  Katherine  Keen  Stewart, 
with  the  remains  of  Iter  father,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Marshall  Bowyer  Stewart,  in  the  University 
Cemetery,  Sewanee,  on  June  21,  which  would 
have  been  their  seventy-second  wedding  anniver- 
sary. They  met  in  Sewanee  in  1925!  Christopher 
B.  Young  resides  in  Sanford,  Fla.  He  continues  to 
serve  as  a  priest. 


T'60 


H.  Don  Harrison  serves  as  assistant  rector  of 
Grace  Church — focusing  on  Christian  Education 
and  Evangelism.  He  is  also  an  adjunct  professor 
of  political  science  at  Gainesville  College  and 
North  Georgia  College  and  State  University. 
William  L.  Sharkey  has  retired  within  the  Diocese 
of  Tennessee.  He  lives  in  Antioch,  Tenn.,  with  his 
wife,  Connie. 


T'62 


Arnold  A.  Bush  reports  that  St.  Jude's  Episcopal 
Church  has  relocated  from  Valparaiso,  Fla.,  to 
Niceville,  Fla.,  with  a  new  campus.  Julius  F.  Haley 
has  retired  within  the  Diocese  of  Upper  South 
Carolina. 


T'64 


Richard  D.  Reece,  although  retired  from  three 
professions  (college  administrator/professor; 
Episcopal  priest;  in-home  family  therapist),  works 
as  a  part-time  associate  pastor  of  an  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Cumberland,  Md. 
He  does  their  prison  work,  addiction  counseling, 
and  mentoring  program.  He  volunteer  teaches  in 
the  Federal  Prison  at  Cumberland,  Md.  He  is  also 
on  several  boards  and  counsels  families  and 
youth  in  his  own  county. 
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W.  Jackson  "Jack"  Wilson  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  American  clergyman  to  be  invited  to  teach 
religion  in  a  public  secondary  school  in  the  for- 
mer Soviet  Union.  In  November  of  1999,  his 
three-day  lecture  series  in  Chernihiv,  Ukraine, 
drew  350-400  students  and  teachers  each  day  and 
generated  such  interest  that  faculty  and  adminis- 
trators of  other  schools  in  the  region  asked  Dr. 
Wilson  to  develop  a  syllabus  that  could  be  utilized 
in  their  schools.  Entitled  the  History,  Philosophy, 
and  Psychology  of  Religion,  the  classes  were  pre- 
sented in  a  non-denominational,  non-proselytiz- 
ing format.  They  addressed  what  faculty  members 
consider  the  deplorable  fact  that  the  students  and 
teachers  are  largely  illiterate  regarding  religion 
due  to  70  years  of  communist  suppression.  The 
overwhelmingly  positive  response  to  the  lectures 
indicates  the  increasing  openness  to  ideas  and 
the  desire  lor  information  pervasive  in  the  Soviet 
countries  since  the  collapse  of  communism.  Dr. 
Wilson   is  the  president  of  the  Foundation  for 


International  Professional  Exchange,  a  non-prof- 
it, humanitarian  organization  that  facilitates  the 
exchange  of  professional  persons,  equipment, 
information,  and  humanitarian  aid  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fostering  mutual  understanding  and 
goodwill,  particularly  between  the  United  States 
and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  FIPE  works  primar- 
ily in  medicine,  education,  municipal  govern- 
ments and  Russian  Orthodox  Church  groups. 


T'72 


Jeffrey  Batkin  resides  in  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  with 
his  wife  Marguerite.  There  he  is  member  of  the 
clergy  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church. 


T'77 


William    S.    Pregnall    is    retired    and    living    in 
Virginia  with  his  wifejoyce. 


T'78 


Charles  S.  Foss  is  parish  priest  to  the  Church  of 
Our  Savior  in  South  Carolina. 
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Bradford  A.  Rundlett  is  an  Episcopal  priest  at  St. 
Timothy's  in  Herndon,  Va. 


T'82 


James  L.  Burns  is  priest  to  the  Church  of  the 
Heavenly  Rest.  He  resides  in  New  York  City  with 
his  wife  Nancy. 
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P.  Michael  Davis  is  clergy/teacher  to  the 
Canterbury  School  and  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  lives  with  his  wife  Linda  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 
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Susan  Bowman  has  been  rector  at  St.  Michael's 
Episcopal  Church  for  nine  years.  She  has  two  new 
grandchildren,  Jared  (2)  and  Emily  (6  months). 
Greg  Hodgson  has  had  two  successful  comple- 
tions of  the  Adirondack  Marathon  with  his  sister 
Lynda  Hodgson,  C'91.  His  brother  Bruce 
Hodgson,  C'89,  is  the  Awards  Director  of  the 
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John  Fritschner  represented  the  Diocese  of 
Alabama  as  deputy  to  the  General  Convention  in 
Denver.  His  wife  Nancy,  a  certified  public  accoun- 
tant, has  opened  her  own  office  in  Auburn. 


T'86 


Matthew  E.  Stockard  is  Canon  to  the  Ordinary  in 


the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina.  He  resides  with 
his  wife  Lisa  in  Kinston,  N.C. 


T'87 


James  E.  Elliott  Jr.  is  priest/rector  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter  in 
Alabama. 


T'90 


Greg  Frazier  and  his  wife,  Lori,  live  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  where  James  is  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  by  the  Sea. 


T'94 


Elenor  L.  "Andy"  Anderson  resides  in 
Anderson,  S.C.  with  his  wife  Tippy.  He  is  rector 
to  Grace  Church  of  the  Diocese  of  Upper 
South  Carolina. 


T'95 


Neil  M.  Kaminski  loves  being  on  his  own.  His 
congregation  recently  completed  a  4000- 
square-feet  parish  hall  (fellowship  space  and 
classrooms),  named  Henderson  Hall.  It  was 
dedicated  by  Bishop  Charles  F.  DuvallJune  21, 
2000.  He  and  the  congregation  of  St. 
Augustine's  Church  are  very  proud  of  it. 


T998 


Allison  Kennedy  is  the  religion  writer  for  the 
Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer  in  Columbus,  Ga. 
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Davidson,  Rhodes,  and  Washington  &  Lee  all  beat  Sewanee 

in  the  percentage  of  alumni  who  support  them. 

This  year,  The  Sewanee  Fund  needs  you 

to  help  us  reach  50%  alumni  participation 
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20s 


Holton  C.  Rush,  C'26,  former  advertising 
executive  and  board  member  of  the 
Memphis  Speech  and  Hearing  Center,  died 
Friday  of  Parkinson  disease  at  his  home  in 
Lowell,  Ark.  He  was  ninety-four.  Rush  consid- 
ered his  work  with  the  speech  and  hearing 
center  "the  crowning  achievement  of  his  life" 
after  overcoming  a  speech  problem  of  his 
own,  said  Charles  Branch,  executive  director 
of  Crime  Stoppers  of  Memphis  and  a  former 
colleague.  As  board  president  in  1966,  Rush 
was  instrumental  in  the  center's  1967  merger 
with  the  University  of  Memphis.  He  was  born 
in  Penscagoula,  Miss.,  in  1905.  He  received 
his  bachelor's  degree  from  Sewanee  in  1926. 
He  married  Winifred  Marshall  in  1933.  She 
died  in  1972.  He  moved  to  Memphis  in  1934 
to  work  at  E.  L.  Bruce  Co.  as  an  advertising 
director  for  the  newly-launched  Terminex 
division.  In  1947,  Rush  opened  his  own 
advertising  agency,  Greenhaw  and  Rush.  The 
agency  was  one  of  Memphis's  largest  and 
most  successful  from  1947  to  1974.  Rush  was 
a  deacon  at  First  Baptist  Church  of  Memphis 
for  55  years.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Tennessee  Council  on  Human  Rights,  the 
Chickasaw  Country  Club  and  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Memphis.  He  is  survived  by  a  daughter, 
Priscilla  Chalmers,  and  a  son,  Holton 
Marshall  Rush  of  Watts,  Okla.,  six  grandchil- 
dren and  six  great-grandchildren. 


30s 


Robert  W.  Fort,  C'33,  retired  Medusa  Corp., 
chairman  and  former  Greater  Cleveland 
Growth  Association  director,  died  on  May  6  in 
Cleveland.  The  eighty-seven-year-old  Beachwood 
resident  came  to  Cleveland  in  1956  to  become 
assistant  vice  president  for  finance  at  what 
then  was  called  the  Medusa  Portland  Cement 
Co.  He  was  named  president  and  chief  admin- 
istrative officer  in  1970  and  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  in  1976.  After  retiring 
from  day-to-day  duties  with  the  company  in 
1977,  Fort  remained  as  board  chairman  and 
consultant  to  the  president  until  1979.  He  also 
taught  at  John  Carroll  University  for  seven 
years.  Fort  was  an  officer  in  various  communi- 
ty and  professional  organizations.  He  was 
director  of  the  Growth  Association  for  ten 
years.  He  served  for  fifteen  years  on  the  advi- 
sory board  and  for  two  years  as  chairman  of 
the  Salvation  Army  of  Greater  Cleveland.  He 
was  a  trustee  of  the  Cleveland  Center  for 
Economic  Education  and  past  president  of  the 
Financial  Executives  Institute.  Fort,  who  was 
born  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  graduated  from  Sewanee 
in  1933.  Two  years  later,  he  earned  a  master's 


degree  in  business  administration  from  the 
Harvard  Business  School.  In  1942,  he  was 
commissioned  as  an  Army  officer  and  assigned 
to  the  War  Department  Price  Adjustment 
Board  at  the  Pentagon.  He  left  the  military 
with  the  rank  of  major.  Raising  roses  and  col- 
lecting maps  of  places  he  had  visited  were 
among  his  hobbies.  His  wife,  Jean,  and  he  cel- 
ebrated their  fifty-fourth  wedding  anniversary 
on  April  20.  In  addition  to  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, Heather  Gentles  of  Erin,  Ontario,  Fort  is 
sui-vived  by  sons  Robert  "Wally"  Jr.  of  Stockton, 
Calif,  and  James  H.  of  Granby,  Conn.;  anoth- 
er daughter,  Martha  French  of  Houston;  and 
two  grandchildren.  We  have  learned  of  the 
death  of  Joseph  E.  Hart,  Jr.,  C'34,  ofYork,  S.C. 
Charles  Mathews  Wyatt-Brown,  C'39,  T'42, 
died  in  Beaufort,  S.C,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four 
on  August  13.  The  son  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Hunter  Wyatt-Brown  and  Laura  Little  Wyatt- 
Brown,  he  graduated  from  St.  James  School  in 
Maryland  and  earned  his  B.A.  degree  in  1939 
from  the  University  of  the  South.  In  1940, 
prior  to  entering  seminary,  he  married  Mary 
Shepherd  Quintard  with  whom  he  recently 
celebrated  their  sixtieth  anniversary.  He 
received  a  master  of  divinity  degree  from  St. 
Luke's  Seminary  in  1942,  and  later  an  hon- 
orary doctor  of  divinity  from  the  University  of 
the  South,  for  which  institution  he  was  an 
active  trustee.  He  began  his  ministerial  career 
as  assistant  priest  at  Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  then  served 
as  rector  at  Grace  Church,  Waycross,  Ga. 
Thereafter  he  was  for  many  years  rector  of  St. 
Mark's,  Beaumont,  Tex.,  before  leading 
Palmer  Memorial  Church,  Houston.  During 
his  active  years,  he  founded  many  still-active 
institutions.  They  include:  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  in  Waycross,  Ga.,  and  All  Saints 
Episcopal  School,  Beaumont,  Tex.  He  also 
served  on  various  boards  in  the  diocese  of 
Texas  and  in  1987  received  the  Religious 
Service  Award  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews.  In  1980,  he  served  as  act- 
ing rector  of  St.  Helena's,  Beaufort,  S.C,  and 
continued  to  participate  in  its  life.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  three  daughters,  Alexandra 
Malick,  Darrell  Kirkland,  and  Laura  Neuhaus 
as  well  as  eleven  grandchildren,  and  eight 
great-grandchildren.  He  is  also  survived  by 
Hunter  Wyatt-Brown  and  Bertram  Wyatt- 
Brown,  brothers,  and  by  a  sister,  Laura  James. 


40s 


Robert  Mann,  N'43,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.  has  died. 

50s 

John  William  Barclay,  (754,  died  recently.  He 


was  from  New  Bern,  N.C  Charles  J.  Betty, 
C'50,  died  May  11,  2000.  His  wife,  Bobbie  R., 
and  his  daughter,  Dianne  Layne,  survive  him. 
Harlen  H.  Boyles,  C'56,  died  November  28, 
1999.  He  was  from  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Mary  Ann.  Edgar  Lay 
Powell,  C'50,  a  prominent  Fort  Sumner,  N.M. 
businessman,  died  on  August  1,  at  his  home 
following  a  short  illness.  Powell  was  born 
September  27,  1928,  in  Colorado  City,  Tex.  He 
was  reared  at  Stanton,  Tex.  He  received  his 
education  at  Shriner  Military  Institute,  Austin 
High,  Lampasas  High,  the  University  of  the 
South,  and  the  University  of  New  Mexico. 
Powell  served  as  a  captain  in  the  U.S.  Army,  he 
was  a  graduate  of  the  Anti-aircraft  Artillery  and 
Missile  School  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  He  served  sev- 
eral years  in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserves,  where  he 
held  the  rank  of  colonel.  Powell  was  a  member 
of  D.O.CA.  His  travels  included  military  bases 
throughout  North  America,  South  America, 
and  Asia.  He  was  active  in  local  organizations, 
including  the  Rotary  Club,  and  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles.  He  was  a  Shriner,  a  member  of 
Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity,  and  a  trustee  and 
regent  at  the  University  of  the  South.  A  long- 
time DeBaca  County  rancher  and  entrepre- 
neur, Powell  served  as  president  of  Earl  Powell, 
Inc.;  as  chairman,  president,  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Innovation  Industries;  and  presi- 
dent of  Borica  Oil,  Inc.  Powell  married 
Christine  Ann  Martin  on  July  26,  1993  at 
Socorro,  N.  M.  Survivors  include  his  wife;  a 
daughter  Majel  Lee  Fones  and  husband 
Michael  of  Rancho  Santa  Margarita,  Calif;  a 
son  Edgar  Lay  Powell  II  of  Ruidoso;  a  sister, 
Earle  Bursum  and  husband  Holm  of  Socorro. 
Memorials  may  be  sent  in  his  memory  to  the 
duPont  Library,  c/o  The  University  of  the 
South,  735  University  Ave.,  Sewanee,  TN. 
Frederick  E.  Taylor,  C'50,  of  Roanoke,  Va., 
died  January  24,  2000,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four. 


70s 


Michael  M.  Coombs,  C'71,  of  Conway,  Ark., 
died  May  18,  2000.  His  wife,  Betty,  and  father, 
Richard  B.  Coombs,  survive  him.  Beverly 
Janelle  Wilson,  C'74,  died  June  27,  2000,  at 
her  residence  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  She  was 
forty-eight.  A  native  of  Giles  County,  her  par- 
ents were  the  late  William  N.  "Sam"  and 
Helen  Haney  Wilson.  She  was  an  employee 
for  the  Bill  Frist  2000  Campaign 
Headquarters  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Survivors 
include  two  sisters,  Deborah  Pratt  of 
Brentwood,  Tenn.,  and  Carole  Wilson  of 
Oakland,  Calif;  one  brother,  Mike  Wilson  of 
Franklin,  Tenn.;  two  nieces;  and  one  nephew. 
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Friends,  Former  Faculty,  and  Staff 

Margaret  Warner  Bass,  wife  of  James  O.  Bass, 
Sr.,  C'31,  died  on  May  14,  2000.  Robert  K. 
Barton,  fomer  Sewanee  resident,  Sewanee 
parent,  and  former  chief  of  staff  at  Emerald- 
Hodgson  Hospital,  died  on  May  28,  2000.  He 
is  survived  by  daughters  Mary  Catherine 
Barton,  C'77,  and  Molly  Barton.  Christine 
Thaxton  Bennett,  wife  of  former  Vice 
Chancellor  J.  Jefferson  Bennett  of  Orange- 
Beach,  Ala.,  died  on  July  15,  2000,  at  a  Foley 
hospital.  She  was  a  member  of  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Foley,  Ala.  Bennett  was 
a  graduate  of  Birmingham  Southern  College 
and  the  Emory  University  Graduate  School 
of  Library  Science.  She  had  a  distinguished 
career  in  public  libraries  in  Alabama  in  the 
Public  Library  Service  Division.  She  was  a 
devout  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
serving  as  Sunday  school  teacher,  Sunday 
school  superintendent,  and  volunteer  for 
summer  Bible  schools.  She  and  her  husband 
were  charter  members  of  St.  Matthias 
Episcopal  Church  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
Bennett  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  fifty- 
eight  years,  J.  Jefferson  Bennett  of  Orange 
Beach;  her  son,  J.  Jefferson  Bennett  Jr.  of 
Augusta,  Ga.;  a  granddaughter,  Jessica 
Amelia  Bennett  of  Diamondhead,  Miss.;  a 
sister,  Mrs.  Virginia  Read  of  San  Antonio, 
Tex.;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 
Bennett  has  donated  her  body  to  Alabama 
medical  schools  for  teaching  and  research. 
Mary  Katherine  Blount,  Sewanee  parent  of 
Montgomery,  Ala.,   died  on   December  31, 

1999.  She  is  survived  by  sons  Winton  Blount, 
C'66,  and  Samuel  Blount,  C'70.  James  W. 
Burton,  Sewanee  parent  of  Lawrenceville, 
Ga.,  died  on  December  11,  1999.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  daughter  Julie  Marie  Burton,  C'90. 
Patsy  Boone,  wife  of  Robert  Augustus  Boone 
Jr.,  T'80,  died  in  Hickory,  N.C.,  on  July  17, 

2000.  She  and  her  husband,  Gus,  were  in 
Greenville,  S.C.  for  ten  years  before  going  to 
Hickory.  She  was  South  Carolina  Guidance 
Counselor  of  the  Year  twice.  She  was  a  con- 
ference leader  and  a  committed  leader  in 
the  area  of  character  formation.  She  will  be 
remembered  for  her  zeal  for  the  spiritual 
growth  of  children,  her  work  with  parenting 
classes,  her  energy  for  Christian  formation  as 
a  conference  leader,  her  ability  to  make  peo- 
ple laugh  with  the  reality  of  life,  her  sharing 
of  the  spiritual  journey,  her  telling  of  stories 
so  real  that  they  touched  hearts  and  souls, 
her  infectious  dreaming  of  what  can  be,  and 
her  deep  love  for  Gus  and  her  children, 
Anna  and  Jeremy,  and  their  spouses,  Steve 
and  Elizabeth,  and  her  mother,  Helen. 
Howard  W.  Harrison  Sr.,  Sewanee  parent  of 
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Roswell,  Ga.,  died  on  June  13,  2000.  He  is 
survived  by  sons  Howard  Harrison  Jr.,  C'60, 
the  Rev.  G.  Hendree  Harrison  Sr.,  C'69, 
grandson  George  Hendree  Harrison  Jr., 
C'97,  and  granddaughter  Virginia  Scott 
Harrison,  C'94.  Nancy  Kimbrough  Perkins, 
Sewanee  parent,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  died 
this  summer.  She  is  survived  by  her  son 
James  Perkins  Jr.,  C'53.  Polly  Barr  Lengnick, 


longtime  friend  of  Austin,  Texas,  died  this 
spring.  Olive  Lyman  Webb  died  recently.  She 
is  survived  by  son  Lyman  Watson  Webb, 
C'51,  and  granddaughter  Page  P.  Webb 
Wilson,  C'83.  Edith  WhiteseU,  former  staff 
member,  Sewanee  parent,  and  Sewanee  resi- 
dent, died  on  June  10,  2000,  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  She  is  survived  by  sons  Richard 
Whitcsell,  C'69,  and  Eric  WhiteseU,  C'66. 
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I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  what  an  incredible  privi- 
lege it  is  to  have  been  asked  to  deliver  this 
Baccalaureate  Sermon  to  the  Class  of  2000,  the  last 
class  of  the  20th  Century,  on  the  eve  of  your  com- 
mencement. 

I  choose  the  word  incredible  deliberately.  It  means 
hard  to  believe.  There  may  be  some  of  you  who  have 
wondered  "Why  in  the  world  was  she  chosen?  On 
what  grounds  or  merit  can  she  speak?"  Let  there  be 
no  doubt,  I,  too,  have  wondered  the  same. 

For  many  who  have  previously  stood  in  this  pulpit 
on  this  very  occasion  have  had  the  academic  creden- 
tials to  do  so.  There  have  been  church  historians, 
those  with  political  clout,  many  of  whom  have  half  the 
alphabet  after  their  last  name:  PhDs,  DMins.  Others 
have  amassed  great  wealth,  and  benevolently  shared 
it  with  the  university.  You  know:  that  "never-failing 
succession  of  benefactors." 

There  have  been  prominent  educators,  New 
Testament  critics,  prolific  writers.  The  only  thing  I've  ever 
published  is  a  recipe  in  die  Housing  Sewanee  Cookbook  For 
which  (don't  get  me  wrong),  I  am  extremely  proud.. .but 
diat  is  hardly  the  stuff  of  academic  success. 

I  have  no  particular  area  of  expertise.  Real  life  is 
mostly  what  I  know.  And  many  of  you  have  been  my 
classmates.  Many  of  you  have  been  my  teachers. 

And  so,  for  me,  it  is  an  incredible  privilege  to  be  in 
this  role  today. 

As  incredible  a  privilege  it  is,  I  am  also  keenly  aware 
of  the  responsibility  that  attends  this  moment.,  .to  have 
that  last,  final  word  with  you. ..to  be  the  collective  voice 
of  this  institution,  rendering  its  "charge  to  you"  as  you 
prepare  to  step  out  and  take  your  place  in  the  world 
beyond  the  Domain.  That  is  serious  business. 

In  some  respects,  it's  hard  for  me  to  imagine  how 
you  might  be  feeling  at  this  point.  The  word  'numb' 
comes  to  mind — what  with  all  the  parties,  the  late 
nights,  trying  to  pack  in  between,  having  to  deal  with 
your  family,  and  all  the  while  knowing  that  those  final 
goodbyes  are  just  around  the  corner. 

It  took  me  nine  years  to  earn  my  undergraduate 
degree.  By  the  time  I  got  serious  about  academic  work, 
I  was  five  years  older  than  most  of  my  classmates  and 
working  fulltime  to  pay  for  my  education. 

I  didn't  live  on  campus.  Passing  comps  and  getting 
that  degree  were  the  sole  focus  of  my  collegiate  endeav- 
ors. Anything  else  beyond  the  classroom  experience 
(like  playing  Frisbee  golf  on  a  warm,  spring  afternoon, 
staying  up  half  the  night  and  talking  with  a  roommate, 
or  just  hanging  out  with  friends)  didn't  much  matter. 

Only  in  hindsight,  do  I  realize  how  very  much  I 
missed.  For  such  is  the  stuff  of  life. 

What  they  say  is  true:  Life  is  what  happens  while 
you  are  busy  making  other  plans. 

In  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  you  will  be  back 
here,  inside  this  chapel,  this  hallowed  space,  where  it 
all  began  (for  some  of  you,  three — most  of  you  four 
years  ago).  Do  you  remember  the  day  you  arrived? 
The  day  you  signed  the  honor  code,  or  the  evening 
you  matriculated  into  the  School  of  Theology?  Gosh, 
it  seems  like  yesterday. 

Chances  are,  as  an  undergraduate,  your  "overarch- 


ing plan"  was  to  find  a  major,  stick  with  it,  and  get  that 
degree.  As  a  seminarian,  it  probably  was  to  endure  in 
order  to  be  ordained  and  on  as  little  money  as  possible. 

But,  oh. ..Look  what  has  happened  along  the  way, 
between  then  and  now.  How  you  each  have  changed 
and  grown. 

Think  about  the  things  you've  tried,  the  lessons  you 
learned,  the  mistakes  you  made,  the  people  who  con- 
tinued to  love  you  anyway;  the  successes,  the  disappoint- 
ments, that  professor  who  went  the  extra  mile,  the 
friend  who  wouldn't  let  you  give  up.. .the  fun  you've  had. 

Life  is  what  happens  while  you  are  busy  making 
other  plans. 

One  of  you,  I  know,  (who  was  dead-set  on  becoming 
a  doctor),  somewhere  along  the  way,  fell  in  love  with 
Milton,  and  diis  fall  you're  off  to  England  for  more 
study.  Sophomore  year  there  were  at  least  two  of  you 
who  (how  shall  we  say  it)  got  into  some  trouble  and 
wound  up  needing  to  "put  in  community  service  hours." 
Next  month,  one  of  you  leaves  for  the  Peace  Corp. 

And  then,  there  were  those  of  you  who,  early  on, 
encountered  grief,  some  for  the  very  first  time.  One 
of  you  lost  a  cousin  in  a  car  accident,  cancer  struck  in 
more  than  one  home,  and  then  there  was  Ernie.  The 
pain  seemed  like  it  would  never  go  away.  It  was  noth- 
ing you  expected  and  yet  took  everything  to  face. 

But  there  were  those  who  were  there  (mostly  by 
happenstance),  who  were  willing  to  listen  and  walk 
that  road  with  you.  These  are  your  friends  for  life. 

Life  is  what  happens  while  you  are  busy  making 
other  plans. 

In  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  you  will  have  spent 
your  last  official  night  here  as  "student."  Tomorrow 
you  will  be  handed  a  piece  of  paper.. .a  piece  of  paper 
that,  in  essence,  says:  "Well  done,  you've  made  it!  Now 
go  and  take  your  place  in  the  world." 

How  wonderfully  accomplished  you  will  feel,  not 
to  mention  relieved.  But  it's  a  big  world  out  there. 
How  will  you  begin?  Where  will  you  start? 

Someone  once  said,  "Who  you  are  is  God's  gift  to 
you.  What  you  become  is  your  gift  back  to  God."  For 
me,  that  is  the  only  way,  and  the  very  best  way,  to  try 
and  describe  for  you  what  lies  ahead  as  you  prepare 
to  go  forth  from  here. 

Who  you  are  is  God's  gift  to  you,  and  what  you 
become  is  your  gift  back  to  God. 

Each  of  you  has  been  blessed  with  unique  gifts  and 
talents.  Some  of  you  have  a  head  for  numbers;  others, 
a  love  for  the  out-of-doors.  There  are  those  gifted 
with  song,  with  an  innate  compassion  for  others. 
Some  are  skilled  with  written  words  and,  no  doubt, 
among  you  is  a  theologian  or  two. 

What  you  need  to  know  and  remember  is  that  there  is 
no  one  else  quite  like  you  in  all  creation.  And  that's 
the  way  God  designed  it. 

Anyone  else  who  tries  to  be  like  you,  will  only  be 
second  best. 

Stop  trying  to  be  perfect  and  start  loving  the  per- 
son you  are.  Pay  attention  to  the  things  that  make  you 
unique,  that  make  you  'You."  Take  your  gifts  and  tal- 
ents out  into  the  world  and  put  them  to  use.  Be  bold! 
Be  different!  And  dare  to  make  a  difference! 
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Use  who  you  are  and  what  you've  been  given,  not 
for  your  own  glory,  but  for  the  glory  of  the  One  who 
created  you  in  the  first  place  and  blessed  you  with 
these  gifts.  That  way,  your  life  will  be  one  of  response, 
not  one  of  reaction. 

And  chances  are  once  you  do,  you  will  discover  an 
insatiable  passion  for  life.  God  doesn't  make  mis- 
takes. 

Will  life  always  be  easy?  No,  it  will  not.  For  some, 
the  road  will  be  straight  and  beautifully  paved  and  the 
scenery  will  be  gorgeous  along  the  way.  For  others,  life 
will  seem  like  one  horrendous  bump  after  another. 

Some  of  you  are  destined  for  fame  and  fortune. 
Your  names  will  become  household  words.  One  of 
you  may  discover  the  cure  for  cancer  or  be  tapped  as 
poet  laureate.  The  first  residential  colony  in  space 
might  be  commandeered  by  a  member  of  the  Class  of 
2000.  Among  you  might  be  the  next  Tennessee 
Williams,  Madeline  Albright,  or  maybe  even  Sam 
Williamson!  Heaven  only  knows! 

Most  of  you,  though,  will  not  be  famous,  at  least 
not  according  to  the  ways  of  the  world. 

You  will  live  quieter  lives,  in  quieter  towns,  and  in 
comparison,  what  you  do  may  seem  rather  mundane 
and  inconsequential.  Unless  of  course,  you  remem- 
ber who  you  are  and  whose  you  are. 

You  are  a  child  of  the  Living  God.  You  have  been 
made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  Christ.  You  are  an 
inheritor  of  the  Kingdom.  You  are  destined  for  glory. 
What  more  fame  and  fortune  could  you  ever  want? 

Remember  who  you  are  and  whose  you  are.  And 
that  each  and  every  day  presents  an  opportunity  to 
live  that  gift,  to  live  that  life. ..to  make  the  world  a  bet- 
ter place,  a  safer  place,  a  holier  place. 

For  in  the  end,  none  of  us  is  called  to  ^served.  We 
are  all  called  to  serve. 

If  we,  as  faculty  and  staff,  have  been  faithful  to  our 
calling,  we  have  honored  you  for  who  you  are  and  yet 
helped  you  to  become.  We  have  encouraged  you,  nur- 
tured you,  and  left  you  with  an  itch.  We  have  challenged 
and  cajoled  you  to  strive  for  excellence  along  the  way. 
We  have  held  up  honor  and  truth  as  the  benchmark  of 
each  endeavor.  We  have  taught  you  to  scorn  mediocrity, 
to  see  the  world  as  your  world,  and  that  life  carries  with 
it  both  privilege  and  responsibility. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  get  your  hands  dirty.. .to  start 
with  the  impossible  (which,  of  course,  is  where  most 
people  stop). 

Remember  that  the  only  courage  you  ever  really 
need  is  the  courage  to  live  your  heart's  desire.  And 
those  who  live  out  their  heart's  desire  will  be  the  ones 
who  come  to  know  the  true  meaning  of  success.  For 
true  success  has  more  to  do  with  a  sense  of  deep  glad- 
ness than  it  does  a  deep  pocket. 

As  one  of  my  favorite  theologians,  Frederick 
Buechner  says: 

"The  kind  of  work  God  usually  calls  you  to  is  the 
kind  of  work  (A)  that  you  need  most  to  do  and  (B)  that 
the  world  most  needs  to  have  done.  If  you  really  get  a 
kick  out  of  your  work,  you've  presumably  met  require- 
ment A,  but  if  your  work  is  writing  TV  deodorant  com- 
mercials, the  chances  are,  you've  missed  requirement 


B.  On  the  other  hand,  if  your  work  is  being  a  doctor  in 
a  leper  colony,  you've  probably  met  requirement  B,  but 
if  most  of  the  time  you're  bored  and  depressed  by  it, 
the  chances  are  you  have  not  only  bypassed  A,  but 
aren't  helping  your  patients  much  either. 

"The  place  to  which  God  calls  us  is  the  place  where 
our  deep  gladness  and  the  world's  deepest  hunger 
meet." 

One  more  thing.. .never  forget  that  eveiy  single 
human  being  is  important  and  should  be  treated  with 
honor  and  respect — not  just  the  CEO  of  the  firm  for 
which  you  work,  but  also  the  employee  who  empties 
your  trash,  straightens  your  desk,  and  cleans  and  shines 
die  sinks  and  toilets  each  and  every  night  while  you  are 
asleep.  The  whole  will  never  be  whole  without  each  and 
every  part. 

Look  for  Christ  in  each  and  every  human  being. 
He  is  there! 

Take  time  to  smile,  say  hello,  learn  names;  to  get 
to  know  the  person  behind  the  face. 

Be  careful  in  passing  judgement.  You  may  not 
know  the  whole  story.  In  God's  eyes,  we  are  all  equal 
and  all  the  same.  Everyone  has  a  story  to  tell  and  a 
hope  and  a  dream  to  share.  And  I'll  make  you  a 
promise:  the  more  you  give  of  yourself,  the  richer 
your  life  will  be. 

Life  is  a  process,  an  ever-flowing  stream  of  begin- 
nings, and  endings,  of  starting  and  stopping,  of 
deaths  and  resurrections.  Life  is  what  happens  while 
you  are  busy  making  other  plans. 

Well,  I  think  I've  said  just  about  everything  and 
anything  I've  always  wanted  to  say. 

And  so,  in  closing,  I  would  like  to  turn  and  give 
thanks  to  the  one  who  has  honored  me  with  the 
opportunity  and  privilege  of  addressing  you,  our  Vice 
Chancellor,  Dr.  Sam  Williamson. 

Sam:  For  the  past  eleven  years  you  have  been  my 
mentor,  my  friend,  my  brother  in  Christ,  (and,  as  of 
tomorrow,  my  neighbor).  We  have  prayed  together, 
cried  together,  broken  bread.  You  are  a  man  who  has 
indeed  been  blessed  with  many  gifts,  and  you  have 
been  faithful  not  only,  in  using  those  gifts,  but  in  wit- 
nessing to  the  One  who  blessed  you  with  them. 

When  the  last  load  of  furniture  and  books  leave 
Clement  Chen  Hall  and  then  finally  your  office  in 
June,  you  will  have  exchanged  the  hallowed  halls  of 
academia  for  the  hallowed  hills  of  Wiggins  Creek  and 
the  blessed  bliss  of  retirement — you  and  Joan  togeth- 
er. Your  playmates  will  change.  I  know,  for  a  fact,  there 
are  several  litde  boys  (and  girls)  in  the  neighborhood 
who  eagerly  await  the  arrival  of  "the  man  who  likes  to 
play  with  trains."  So  we  have  much  to  look  forward  to! 

I  would  like  to  ask  you,  along  with  the  members  of 
the  Class  of  2000,  to  please  stand. 

Go  forth  into  the  world  in  peace.  Be  of  good 
courage.  Hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  Render  to  no 
one  evil  for  evil.  Strengthen  the  weak,  help  the  afflict- 
ed, support  the  faint-hearted.  Honor  all  persons.  Love 
and  serve  the  Lord,  rejoicing  in  the  power  of  His 
life-giving  spirit.  And  the  blessing  of  God  Almighty: 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  among  you 
and  remain  with  you. ..this  day  and  always.  Amen.  ■ 
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